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PREFACE. 



Some explanation is, perhaps, necessary- 
regarding the publication of the few pages 
which are here collected together under the 
title of Northward Ho / 

During the early part of the present year 
a friend placed in my hands an old journal 
which had been written by one of his 
ancestors, whilst serving as a midshipman 
in the Royal Navy, more than a hundred 
years ago. 

This journal, or log-book, was in a very 
dilapidated condition, several of its leaves were 
missing, others were torn, and in many parts 
it was nearly illegible. 
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Sufficient material, however, remained to 
form a perfectly connected and intelligible 
narrative. 

As it had reference to a very memorable 
expedition, the first in modem times to attempt 
the solution of that difficult problem which has 
hitherto successfully baffled all nations, the 
discovery of the North Pole, I conceived, with 
the kind permission of my friend, the idea of 
publishing it ; and I was the more readily in- 
duced to do so, because I was aware that the 
only account of this particular voyage that 
had ever been made public, was the official 
one written by Captain Phipps, afterwards 
Lord Mulgrave, the leader of the expedition, 
immediately after his return to England. 

The narrative itself appeared to me so 
amusingly written, and the incidents so quaintly 
described, that I felt it would be almost a sin 
to allow the manuscript to be longer buried in 
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obscurity, more especially as any relation of 
that particular voyage must be rendered doubly 
interesting, from the fact that our great 
naval hero, Nelson, served as a midshipman 
on board one of the two ships comprising 
the expedition. 

It had the further recommendation of 
being the account of a Polar voyage from 
a midshipman's point of view. 

The original narrative has been transcribed 
almost word for word, excepting at those 
places where the pages, or portions of them, 
were deficient. Where these occur the context 
has been carefully studied, and the deficiency 
made good by references to the work of Captain 
Phipps, as also to the official logs of the two 
ships, as well as to the journals of Commander 
Lutwidge and the other commissioned officers 
of the expedition, which latter are now 
deposited at the Public Record Office, and 
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which, through the permission of the Admiralty, 
I have been allowed to consult. 

My first intention was simply to publish 
Mr. Floyd's journal accompanied by a short 
introductory chapter relating to Polar explor- 
ation ; but the latter portion grew to such 
alarming dimensions, almost unconsciously to 
myself, that I deemed it expedient to intro- 
duce what was originally intended to form, as 
indeed it does now, the gist of the work in 
its proper chronological order in connection 
with the other voyages, being convinced that 
by so doing I should be more fully studying 
the convenience of my readers. 

It is as well perhaps for me to take this 
opportunity of stating, that Northward Ho! 
is designed simply as a monograph of Polar 
voyages, or voyages that had specially for 
their object the discovery of the North Pole, 
or exploration of the northern regions, as 
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distinguished from those expeditions that 
were despatched in quest of passages by 
the north-west, or north-east, to which I 
have scarcely alluded. 

The accounts from which I have compiled 
my sketch of Polar exploration, prior to the 
expedition of Captain Phipps in 1773, are 
taken from the pages of Hakluyt and Purchas, 
whilst those of the subsequent voyages 
are gathered from the works published by 
the acknowledged historians of those ex- 
peditions. 

If the result of my labours in thus briefly 
chronicling the deeds of those who have 
gone before us, afford my readers half as 
much pleasure as the compilation afforded 
me, I shall feel myself amply rewarded 
in thus having collected together materials 
which, I trust, will direct their thoughts 
northward, and turn the attention of the 
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public once more to the great and glorious 
work of Arctic research and enterprise ! 

I also hope that the perusal of the following 
pages may assist in inducing young officers 
to imitate the laudable example set before 
them by Mr. Floyd, by putting down, in 
writing, all incidents connected with any ser 
vice they may be employed on, no matter how 
trivial they may at the time appear, whilst 
the events are fresh in their memories. 

From a brief introduction, written on a few 
loose pages in Mr. Floyd's log-book, I gather 
that it was evidently in his mind, if not to 
publish his narrative, at any rate to print it 
for private distribution amongst his friends, 
therefore I feel that I am doing no more 
than complying with his wishes, by thus 
making public his interesting journal, which 
so graphically describes the various events 
of the voyage. 
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By dedicating this little work to the Mid- 
shipmen of the Royal Navy, I feel that I am 
also fulfilling the intentions of the young 
writer, who, notwithstanding his avowal that 
he wrote with the view of affording informa- 
tion to the executive branch of the naval 
service, and " particularly those who may here- 
after be concerned in an expedition of the like 
nature," tells us, directly afterwards, that his 
writing is " calculated for the easy comprehen- 
sion of the inferior naval officers,*' thereby, 
I presume, meaning the midshipmen, and I 
trust I shall be, by them, pardoned for such 
a presumption ! 

Should the heroic deeds performed by our 
countrymen, during the last three hundred 
years, which I have briefly attempted to record 
in these pages, inspire an enthusiastic desire 
in the minds of the young officers of the 
present day, to achieve distinction and renown 
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in the ice-clad seas of the far north, and en- 
courage them to emulate the deeds of Franklin 
and Parry as well as those of Nelson and 
Collingwood, I shall feel that I have success- 
fully accomplished the object I had in view, 
and shall be satisfied with the result. 

The following slight biographical sketch, im- 
perfect as it necessarily is, may serve to give 
some idea of the character of the author of 
one of the Polar voyages here related. 

Mr. Floyd entered the navy at an early age, 
for his name is to be found on the books of 
several ships when he was only from eight 
to twelve years old, but as his rating on those 
occasions was that of " captain's steward," he 
was so borne, presumably, as was the custom in 
those days, in order that his naval time might 
count whilst he was himself completing his edu- 
cation at the Royal Naval School at Greenwich. 
His first real service was, probably, in the 
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Modes te, in the early part of 1771, when he 
was about seventeen years of age ; thence he 
was transferred, in October the following year, 
to the Centaur, Captain John Bentinck, which 
ship was paid off in January, 1773. 

Young as Thomas Floyd was when he 
adopted the naval service as his profession 
his brother, afterwards General Sir John Floyd, 
appears to have espoused a warlike career at 
even an earlier age, for we are told that he 
served in the army during the Seven Years War, 
as a cornet in Elliot's light dragoons (now the 
loth hussars,) when he was only twelve years 
old ; and that he was actually engaged with 
that regiment in the skirmish that took place 
near the village of Ebsdorf, whilst pursuing 
the French after the obstinately disputed battle 
fought near the forest of Amoneburg in which 
the allies lost 800, and the enemy 1,100 men. 
He subsequently commanded the 19th dragoons 
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in India, and was second in command, at the 
capture of Seringapatam. 

On the fitting out of the North Pole ex- 
pedition, Mr. Floyd, as he tells us, volunteered 
for, and obtained an appointment on board the 
Racehorse. It is a curious fact that all the 
midshipmen, the majority of the master's mates 
and the clerk, joined that ship with the ratings 
of able seamen, being advanced to the dignity 
and position of officers the day after the. ships 
departure from England. In the Carcass 
seven young gentlemen joined as A.B.'s, of 
whom four were rated midshipmen, and three 
were promoted to master s mates, previous to 
the ship's sailing. Nelson and Hughes were 
the only two officers in the whole expedi- 
tion that joined with the original rating of 
midshipmen. 

The services of Mr. Floyd, after his return 
from the Arctic regions, are entirely lost sight 
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of for. three years and a half, but, from the 
contents of a few stray letters, it is supposed 
that he was, during that time, employed as a 
midshipman in some ship on the Mediterranean 
station, and being disappointed at not receiv- 
ing, as is, no doubt, frequently the case even in 
these days, what he considered his well-earned 
promotion, he meditated leaving the Navy, for 
the purpose of following out some scheme that 
appears to have presented itself favourably 
to him. 

From one of his letters we gather that he 
had been serving either as an acting lieu- 
tenant, or in some other superior grade, and 
had been superseded or disrated from this 
position ; for in a letter to his brother, with- 
out date — indeed a fragment of it only 
exists — he says, " Why should I now serve 
inferior to what I have done before ? Why, as 
I grow old in the service, am I to be the more 

b 2 
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exposed to the drudgeries of it, without the 
smallest credit or profit ? Was there any 
compensation attending it, or any good pro- 
spect to result from it, I would, with pleasure, 
continue, but as the case now stands, I am 
determined, in preference, to follow my plan, 
than to go to sea as a midshipman again. 
Allow me to say, brother, I have a worth 
of my own, and that I know of no situation 
so disadvantageous as the one in which I have 
last acted. If fortune sends me on real ser- 
vice, see if I abandon it! see if I relinquish 
it, on any consideration ! " 

His friends seem, however, not only to have 
induced him to remain in the service, but also 
to have obtained for him his well-merited 
promotion, for we find him serving as a 
lieutenant in the Conqueror^ Captain Thomas 
Graves, in May, 1777. This ship sailed for 
the North American station, to reinforce the 
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squadron under the joint command of Lord 
Howe and Admiral Byron, in June, 1778. 

This was the real service to which he 
alluded in his letter to his brother, on which 
he was so anxious to be employed. His letters 
from this date are full of enthusiasm, eagerly 
looking forward to the prospect of a brush 
with the enemy. 

In one of these epistles addressed to his 
mother in the old style, " Honoured Madam," 
he writes of the French, "by my soul we 
will take them, and carry them in a basket 
to the Admiralty door." 

In another letter, describing the sufferings 
of the men from scurvy, which disease attacked 
the squadron at that time with great severity, 
he tells us that only ten men out of the 
entire crew of the Conqtceror were able to 
stand on deck! 

Mr. Floyd was not destined to enjoy a 
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long career in the navy, for he died on the 
1 6th of October, 1778, whilst his ship was 
stationed off Sandy Hook. 

Had he survived, he would no doubt have 
distinguished himself in his profession, in the 
same brilliant manner that earned for his 
military brother the honour of a baronetcy, 
and other distinctions prized, and sought after, 
by members of both the navy and the army. 

The relation of the subsequent voyages in 
this work will, I trust, tend in a measure to 
reveal what has already been achieved in a 
northerly direction, and will show the impor- 
tance and necessity of further exploration. 

The fact must not be lost sight of that 
the same reasons for a continuance of Arctic 
exploration exist now, that were considered 
sufficiently potent to warrant the despatch 
of an expedition by the Government in 1875. 

Everything remains, with only one excep- 
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tion, exactly as it was when the decision 
was arrived at four years ago, to continue 
the work of discovery. 

This exception is the sealing up of one 
route, out of the few, by which the far North 
may be approached. Sir George Nares has 
conclusively, and satisfactorily, demonstrated 
that very little more can be added to our 
knowledge of the northern regions by 
further exploration in the neighbourhood of 
Smith Sound.. To send another expedition in 
that direction would be a waste of money and 
energy, unless indeed a passage was sought 
through either Jones or Hayes Sounds. 

In deciding then upon a route for future 
explorers to follow, the chief points for con- 
sideration are naturally those, the adoption of 
which would be most likely to ensure the 
greatest amount of geographical success ; that 
is to say, the route that would lead to 





the discovery of the greatest extent of the 
unknown region. 

From our present knowledge of the nature 
of the ice in the so-called pal^eocrystlc sea 
north of Smith Sound, I have no hesitation in 
saying that it would be manifestly unwise and 
imprudent, for any commander to risk the 
safety of his ship by attempting to navigate 
her amongst the ponderous ice-floes, described 
by Sir George Nares as existing in that 
locality, even supposing that the opening of 
the pack rendered such a proceeding tem- 
porarily practicable. 

Let us consider what the fate of a ship and 
her living freight would be, if so unfortunate 
as to be caught between two large ice-fields, - 
which are over a hundred feet in thickness. 

Nothing of human construction could 
possibly resist the enormous pressure that 
would be exerted by the closing togethe: 




; logeiner 
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of these masses of ice, of many thousands 
of tons weight. The vessel placed in such 
an unpleasant and critical position must in- 
evitably be destroyed. 

There is no possibility of extrication. No 
ice saws will touch ice of such thickness, 
therefore the construction of a dock is out 
of the question. All that can be done 
for the immediate safety of the crew, is to 
throw out, on the closing ice, all stores and 
provisions that may be in readiness on the 
upper deck, and then to abandon the ship 
and witness her destruction. 

In this extremity it is as w^ell to think 
of the probable fate of those who would 
be thus rendered homeless by such a catas- 
trophe as we are picturing, occurring, we 
will say, some sixty miles to the northward 
of the land forming the southern shore of 
the Frozen Sea. 
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I fear their case would be hopeless, and 
that there would be little chance of salva- 
tion to the unfortunate people reduced to 
such a plight. 

Of course the necessary precautions would 
have been taken, before leaving the land, of 
establishing large depots of provisions in order 
to guard against such an eventuality as the 
one we are now imagining. 

But of what use are these stores ? 
Will any of the poor castaways succeed 
in reaching them ? 

These questions, I fear, must be answered in 
the negative. For on such ice as that over 
which the northern division of the Alerfs 
sledging parties travelled, it would be impos- 
sible, even dragging the very lightest loads, to 
accomplish more than two or three miles a day. 
Loaded as shipwrecked men must neces- 
sarily be, and compelled to drag heavy boats 
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which they would be constantly launching into 
the various streams of water that would 
separate the different floes, half a mile, or, 
at the very outside, a mile, would be the 
maximum distance of a day s journey. 

The drifting of the pack must also be 
taken into consideration, as increasing very 
materially the difficulties of travelling. It 
would be impossible to carry provisions, 
even if sufficient stores had been saved from 
the crushed ship, to last the entire ship's 
company for the number of days they would 
be travelling this supposed distance of sixty 
miles — absolute starvation must overtake 
them before they could obtain relief. 

These are the dangers to be apprehended 
by those serving in a vessel that attempts to 
push her way northwards through the palseo- 
crystic sea. I am most emphatically of opinion 
that for a commander to risk his ship, and the 
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lives of those serving under him, in such ice 
as we discovered to the north of Robeson 
Channel,^ would be a proceeding as insane as 
it would be reprehensible. 

I cannot but maintain that to ensure success, 
either in attaining a high latitude or in ex- 
ploring in other directions in the unknown 
region, a coast line is essentially necessary. 
Where it ceases, so also will cease all ex- 
ploration that can be undertaken in a ship. 

This is a conclusion against which we have 
no contrary evidence, and it is one that is 
accepted by the majority of Arctic authorities. 

Bearing this in view then, the question arises, 
in discussing the subject of future research, 
— ^Which is the most likely locality where the 
land will be found to extend to the greatest 
possible distance in a northerly direction ? 

^ Robeson Channel is the northern entrance to Smith 
Sound. 
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The route by Smith Sound need not occupy 
our attention, for it has been definitely proved 
that the land, in that direction, terminates in 
about 83° north latitude, trending away on 
either side of this, its highest position, to the 
southward of east and west, with nothing, 
apparently, to the northward but a boundless 
and illimitable frozen ocean. 

The entrance to the unknown region by 
Behring Strait leads to a route that offers 

* 

a wide scope for successful exploration, but 
it has the great disadvantage, at least as 
a base of operations, of being a long distance 
from England, whilst little is known regard- 
ing the conditions of land and sea to its 
immediate north. The coast, generally called 
Wrangell Land, is supposed to extend as far 
as, and perhaps beyond, the 75th parallel of 
latitude. Very few attempts have been made 
to explore in this direction, and those have 
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invariably been baffled by the heavy character 
of the pack. 

Admiral Sir Richard Collinson, when 
in command of the Enterprise, whilst em- 
ployed in the search for Sir John Franklin 
and his missing crews, made an effort to 
reach a high latitude by sledging over the ice 
in this neighbourhood, but he was unable to 
make any satisfactory progress, and returned 
to his ship, after a few days* absence, with his 
sledges broken and altogether in a crippled 
condition. He had undoubtedly reached the 
edge of the same palaeocrystic sea over which 
Sir George Nares's sledge parties travelled, and 
with a similar result, namely, the proof of the 
utter impracticability of travelling over it with 
any hope of reaching a high latitude. 

Weighing impartially the different chances 
of success, or failure, likely to attend the adop- 
tion of one or other of the various routes by 
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which the stronghold of the Ice- King may be 
attacked, I cannot but think that the one by- 
Franz Josef Land offers, unmistakably, those 
advantages conducive to success which the 
others do not possess. 

The report brought home by the recently 
returned Dutch Arctic expedition, materially 
strengthens my views on this subject. 

Lieutenant Payer, the intrepid traveller and 
explorer who discovered Franz Josef Land, and 
who reached with a sledge the latitude of 82^5', 
in this direction, saw, from that position, land 
extending to the northward, and he estimated 
a mountainous promontory, which bounded 
his vision to the northward, to be beyond 
the 83rd parallel. There is no reason to 
suppose that this was the termination of the 
land ; indeed, from its configuration, we may 
very reasonably conclude that it extended 
even much farther to the northward. 
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In order, however, to reach Franz Josef 
Land in a ship, it is necessary to cross a small 
extent of ice-covered sea, of not more than 
sixty miles in breadth, which lies to the east- 
ward of Spitzbergen and immediately to the 
southward of Franz Josef Land, and this little 
strip offers the greatest obstacle to success for a 
vessel despatched to explore in that vicinity. 

It was in this sea that the Tegetthoffy the ship 
in which Payer was serving, was caught and 
irrevocably imprisoned never to be released, 
and it is this icy sea that has hitherto defied 
successfully the few attempts that have been 
made to effect its penetration. 

This difficulty, if not altogether removed, 
has, during the last few months, been con- 
siderably lessened by the report brought home 
by the Dutch officers of the Willem Barents, 
of the existence in that sea of two descriptions 
of ice, totally differing one from the other. 
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One kind is exceedingly heavy, in fact par- 
taking of a palaeocrystic nature, whilst the 
other is the ordinary floe-ice of one, or two, 
seasons formation. 

Between the two is a distinct line of demar- 
cation extending in a north and south direction. 

The pack here, as elsewhere, is of course 
subject to the influence of winds and currents, 
and to a greater or less degree according to the 
immersion of the ice, or its height above water. 

It is therefore reasonable to suppose that, 
during the latter part of the summer, a channel 
would not unfrequently be found at the junc- 
ture of these two ice-formations, through which 
a ship would easily effect a passage, regarding 
in fact the heavy ice as if it were land, and 
the ship navigating along its coast. In case 
the lighter ice closed in before the vessel had 
reached a place of safety, a dock could easily 
be cut for her reception, in which she would 



remain unharmed until anotlier opportunity 
presented of prosecuting her voyage. 

If the ship is so fortunate as to reach 
even the S.W. extreme of Franz Josef Land, 
and, with the exercise of a little patience on the 




part of her commander I see no good reason 
why she should not, a very considerable amount 
of useful geographical work would be accom- 
plished by her sledge parties in various direc- 
tions ; and, if the attainment of a high latitude 
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is to be the primary object, I venture to 
predict that her travelling parties would reach 
a higher position than that attained by me, 
when I had the honour of serving under the 
command of Sir George Nares. 

But there is yet another reason why Franz 
Josef Land should be the next stronghold 
assailed by Polar explorers.. 

It is a well known fact that the seas on the 
western shores of all the known lands in the 
Arctic regions are the easiest navigated. A 
high latitude has been reached by ships along 
the west side of Greenland, whereas on the 
eastern coast they have been unable to ap- 

« 

proach within three degrees of the position 
attained on the opposite side. Again, the 
west coast of Spitzbergen is approachable 
every year, whilst its eastern shores are, as a 
rule, inaccessible. And the same may be said 
of the seas on either side of Novaya Zemlya. 

c 2 
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Why should it not be the same in the waters 
washing the shores on either side of Franz 
Josef Land ? 

I have no doubt the western aspect of this 
coast presents the same physical features as 
are to be found along all other western 
shores in the Polar seas ; and that if a ship 
was so fortunate as to reach the S.W. ex- 
treme of Franz Josef Land, she would have, 
comparatively, little difficulty, with the aid 
of steam power, in reaching a high position, 
and establishing herself in winter quarters be- 
tween the 83rd and 84th parallels of latitude, 
and perhaps even farther north. Should, from 
this position, land be discovered continuing 
in a northerly direction, a very high latitude 
indeed would be reached by the travelling 
parties that would be despatched in the spring, 
and possibly the Pole itself- 

If geographical discovery is to be the main 
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object for an Arctic expedition, the chief 
maxim to be borne in mind, in determining the 
route to be followed, is, then, to select that 
which promises to afford a continuous coast- 
line in a northerly direction. 

From the scant knowledge we possess of the 
conditions of land in the Polar area, north of 
the 8oth parallel of latitude, this continuity of 
coast-line is only to be found in Franz Josef 
Land, and therefore it is to that locality our 
exertions for the future should be directed, as 
promising the most successful results. 

I will not allude here to the numerous other 
results that are bound to be obtained by a well- 
organized Arctic expedition ; it is sufficient to 
mention only the geographical ones, which are of 
the highest importance, and which alone should 
be considered sufficient to procure the despatch 
from our shores of another well-equipped and 
competently conducted expedition. 
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The White Ladye of the Pole is still wait- 
ing to be won. England is her oldest and 
most constant suitor, and has made more 
advances to lift her icy veil than all other 
nations. 

Let us hope that our countrymen are not 
disheartened because their previous efforts 
have not been rewarded with complete success. 
May they still continue to urge their suit with 
renewed perseverance. Then will the obstacles, 
and difficulties, that have hitherto baffled the 
bravest and the most daring, dissolve as 
the snow on which the bright rays of the 
summer sun fall, and the White Ladye of 
the Pole will yet stand before us unveiled, 
and revealed in all her beauty. 

For such an achievement our thoughts, and 
our exertions, must continue to be directed 
^^ Northward Ho!" 
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« 
At her feet the Frozen Ocean, round her head the Auroral 

Lights, 

Through cycles, chill and changeless, of six-month days 
and nights. 

In her bride-veil, fringed with icicles, and of the snow- 
drift spun, 

Sits the White Ladye of the Pole, still waiting to be 
won. 

What suitors for her palace-gates have hoisted daring sail. 
Though eye of man has never seen the face behind her 

veil ! 
So long sighed for, so hard served for, as this Queen, was 

never none, 
Since the days of brave adventure and true service first 

begun. 

But still the white Witch-Maiden, that sits above the Pole, 
In the snow-bound silver silence whose cold quells aught 

but soul, 
Draws manly hearts with strange desire to lift her icy veil ; 
The bravest still have sought her, and will seek, whoever 

fail. 

March, 1S79. 

A. H. MARKHAM. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EARLY POLAR VOYAGES. FROM THE SIXTH 

CENTURY, TO THE YEAR 1613. 

It is difficult to determine, with accuracy, the 
exact date of the despatch of the first expedi- 
tion from England, that had for its object the 
exploration of those regions situated to the 
northward of the Arctic circle. 

If credence is to be placed in the writings 
of old historians, transmitted to us by various 
authorities, we can trace these voyages back to 
as early as the sixth century, for ^ye are told 
by one *'Galfridus Monumetensis," otherwise 
known as Geoffrey of Monmouth, in his 
Historic of the Kings of England, that " in the 



2 EARLY DISCOVERIES. [chap. 

yeere of Christ, 517, King Arthur, in the second 
yeere of his raigne, having subdued all partes 
of Ireland, say led with his fleete into Island,^ 
and brought it and the people thereof under 
his subjection." 

A voyage to Iceland, in those days, may very 
fairly lay claim to being considered as an Arctic 
one, although the island itself is not actually 
inside the Polar zone. But the Iceland here 
mentioned may not be identical with the island 
bearing that name at the present time, and as 
the history connected with our country, during 
the sixth century, is more or less mythical, we 
must accept this report concerning the despatch 
of King Arthur's ships, with due reservation, 
more especially as Iceland, so far as we know, 
was uninhabited until peopled by its discover- 
ers, the Norwegians, in the ninth century. 

This statement of Geoffrey's, regarding the 
subjugation of Iceland, is, curiously enough, 
corroborated by another historian, who not only 
mentions Iceland, but also Greenland, as being 

^ Iceland. 
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a dependency of Britain at that time, whereas 
the discovery of the last mentioned continent 
did not occur until 500 years subsequently ! 
This writer is a Master Lombard, who tells us 
that, ** Arthur, which was sometimes the most 
renowned king of the Britains, was a mightie, 
and valiant man and a famous warrior. This 
kingdome was too little for him, and his mind 
was not contented with it. He therefore vali- 
antly subdued all Scantia, which is now called 
Norway, and all the islands beyond Norway, 
to wit. Island and Greenland, which are apper- 
taining unto Norway, &c. &c. &c., and many 
other islands beyond Norway, even under the 
North Pole!" 

Alfred the Great, in the ninth century, also 
relates the history of an Arctic expedition. He 
tells us how a wealthy nobleman, who lived 
at the extremity of the island of Heligoland, 
and whose name was Othar, having an irre- 
sistible desire to travel for the purpose of 
discovering distant lands, visited his Court. 

On being presented to the king, Othar 

B 2 



4 OTHAR'S VOYAGE. [chap. 

Stated his wish, requesting that he might be 
provided with a couple of ships, which he 
would man with experienced sailors and would 
provision for twelve months ; assuring Alfred, at 
the same time, that he would either **die, or 
discover new realms for him." 

Othar's proposal was gladly listened to by 
King Alfred, and his offer of service accepted 
by that monarch. 

Two ships, we know nothing regarding 
their size and capacity, were ordered to be 
equipped, and under Othar's leadership they 
sailed to the northward. 

We read that, 'VOthar advanced further to 
the north than any mortal had done before 
him. The sea was open and the dangers he 
had to surmount were only trifles to his 
courage." 

Further on, we are told that, "he rounded 
the point of the globe beyond which it again 
sinks to the south." 

This announcement would lead us to suppose 
that this daring navigator actually sailed to the 
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northern summit of the earth, and that the 
North Pole which is now, apparently, so in- 
accessible, was, with comparative ease and 
safety, reached a thousand years ago! 

It is not easy to offer an explanation regard- 
ing the meaning of this statement. Had the 
mariner's compass been in existence in those 
days, and the variation of the needle under- 
stood, we could readily comprehend and ac- 
count for the apparent error under which 
Othar was labouring, by supposing that he 
had reached the latitude, or nearly so, of the 
magnetic pole ; but as he must have been 
totally ignorant of the laws of terrestrial mag- 
netism, it is difficult to form, or even to hazard, 
any reasonable conclusion, as to the cause that 
would induce him to imagine that he had 
reached that " point of the globe, beyond 
which it again sinks to the south." 

In the region to which he sailed he dis- 
covered land, which he describes as a country 
" covered with rocks and filled in the interior 
with lofty snow-capped mountains. Never 
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did a tree shoot forth, nor did the rocky soil 
produce a single fruit." This land was in- 
habited by a people, small in size and of an 
uncouth shape, who were, nevertheless, well 
prepared " to bear all the burthens of life, 
indefatigable in the most difficult tasks." 

The description of this country agrees 
perfectly with that of Greenland, whilst the 
remarks of Othar, given at some length, re- 
garding the people, their dwellings, manners, 
and customs, coincide so exactly with the 
habits of the Eskimos of the present day, that 
it seems clear he must have had communica- 
tion with them. 

Again, unfurling his sails to the wind, he 
discovered another country, along the shores 
of which he coasted, inhabited, as he tells us, 
by civilised men, whom he calls Biarmians. 

These shores were in all probability the 
northern coasts of Norway and Finland. 

Thence sailing northward, with a favourable 
breeze from the south-west, he passed by an 
island, "far beyond the countries inhabited by 
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men/' If any belief is to be placed in the 
account of the voyage, this can have been 
no other than Spitzbergen. Still intent on 
carrying out king Alfred's wishes, Othar sailed 
onwards, until he discovered a small island, 
from which he saw a little cloud of smoke 
arising. The strangeness of this discovery 
induced him to land, when he found a party 
of shipwrecked fishermen (Biarmians), who, 
having lost their vessel whilst in search 
of whales, had spent six miserable years of 
their existence on that wretched and inhos- 
pitable island, enduring great hardships and 
sufiferings. 

Having rescued these unfortunate men, 
Othar sailed to the East, but the decline of 
the long days, and being surrounded by vast 
floating islands of ice, proved that navigation 
was no longer safe, so the helm was put 
up and he sailed to the south. His reasons 
for arriving at this determination are thus 
told : — 

**^The robust Northmen feared not death, 
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de Lynna, a Franciscan friar, and an " ex- 
cellent mathematician of Oxford, to all the 
Regions situate under the North Pole in the 
yeere 1360, and in the raigne of Edward the 
Third, King of England." 

The account is derived by Hakluyt, on the 
authority of Gerard Mercator the famous 
cartographer. 

It is extremely difficult to trace the voyage 
of this enterprising ecclesiastic, but we are told 
that he, ** came into those islands,^ who leaving 
them and passing further by his Magicall Arte, 
described all those places that he saw, and tooke 
the height ^ of them with his Astrolabe, accord- 
ing to the forme that I, Gerard Mercator, have 
sette downe in my mappe.*^ 

Dr. John Dee, the learned astrologer, con- 
firms the writings of Mercator, in the following 
words : — " Anno 1360, a frier of Oxford, being 

1 These are, in all probability, the Hebrides, or Western 
Isles, 

2 By " taking the height " is meant the zenith distance, 
by which the latitude was determined. 
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a good astronomer, went in companie with 
others to the most Northern islands of the 
world, and there, leaving his company together, 
he travelled alone, and purposely described all 
the Northern islands. Which frier for sundry 
purposes after that, did five times passe from 
England thither and home againe.'* 

From the context it seems plain that Iceland 
was one of the islands referred to as being 
visited by de Lynna. 

Nicholas de Lynna and his company were, 
in all probability, governed and ruled during 
their voyage, by what was then called the 
*' Judgementes of the yle of Auleron ; '* which 
were certain laws drawn up for the guid- 
ance of sailors, in much the same manner as 
the Articles of War are drawn up for the 
government of the Royal Navy at the present 
time. I have selected the two following ex- 
tracts from the laws, in order to give some 
idea of the discipline then existing, and of the 
relationship in which the captain stood with 
regard to his crew. 
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'* A shyp lyinge in a haven, and taryeth for 
the freyght, and tyme to depart, the maister 
ought to take counsell wyth his felowes, and 
saye: — * Mates howe lyke ye thys wether?' 
Some wyl saye, * It is not good, let it over passe ; * 
other wyll saye, * The wether is good and fayre.* 
The maister oughte to agre to the moste, or els 
yf the shyp peryshe he is bounde to restore the 
value as it is praysed, yf he have wherwyth/' 

The latter saving clause is most important, 
at least so far as the captain is concerned 1 

The other law is to the following effect : — 

''And yf the mayster smyte any of the 
maryners, the maryner oughte to abyde the 
fyrste buffet, be it with fyste, or flat with hys 
hande, but if he smite any more he mai defende 
hym. And if a maryner smite the maister, to 
pai v.^., or to lose his fist." 

The next voyage, of which we have any 
knowledge, is one undertaken in the year 

1527. 
The originator of this enterprise was a 

certain Master Robert Thorne, of Bristol, 
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who, we are told, was a ** notable member and 
ornament of his countrey, as well for his 
learning as great charitie to the poore." 

This learned and benevolent gentleman, in 
a memorial submitted to His Majesty King 
Henry the Eighth, urged such '* very waightie 
and substantiall reasons, to set forth a dis- 
co verie even to the North Pole,*' that the 
King was induced to give instructions for the 
despatch of a couple of ships, which sailed 
from the Thames on the 20th of May, 1527, 
** having in them divers cunning men to seeke 
strange regions." 

Little is known connected with this expedi- 
tion, as no record of it appears to have been 
kept. This is greatly to be regretted, especially 
when we hear that one of the chief promoters 
of the enterprise, who also accompanied it, was 
a man of learning, no less a person than a 
canon of St. Paul's Cathedral, who, we are 
told, was "a great mathematician, and a man 
imbued with wealth," and therefore one who 
might have been expected to have written 
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the history of the voyage. His name, how- 
ever, has not been handed down to posterity, 
whilst that only of one of the ships has been 
recorded ; this was the Dominus vobiscuTn, a 
name given, in all likelihood, by the aforesaid 
reverend gentleman. 

All that can be gathered of the details of 
this voyage is, that they sailed far to the North- 
westward where one of the ships was wrecked 
in a dangerous gulf ; the other reached the 
land, afterwards called Meta Incognita, and 
returned to England early in October of the 
same year. 

We fully endorse H akluyt's strictures on 
those who should have chronicled the proceed- 
ings of this enterprise, attributing culpability, 
and negligence, to " the writers of those 
times, who should have used more care in 
preserving the memories of the worthie acts 
of our nation." 

No one has a greater right to criticize the 
negligence of those who should have been 
historians of this expedition, as no man ever 
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took such pains to search out and publish the 
heroic deeds of our old sea-worthies. 

Henry the Eighth, whatever may have been 
his faults in other respects, was certainly a 
monarch who favoured and encouraged mari- 
time enterprise; for we hear, from the same 
authority, that nine years later (1536), a citizen 
of London, " Master Hore, a gentleman of 
goodly stature, and of great courage, given 
to the studie of cosmographie, encouraged 
divers gentlemans and others, being assisted 
by the King's favour and good countenance, 
to accompanie him in a voyage of discoverie, 
upon the north-west^ parts of America." 

The names of the two ships destined for 
this enterprise were the Trinitie and the 
Minion; they were manned by 120 persons, 
"whereof thirty were gentlemen, w^hich all 
were mustered in warlike manner at Graves- 
end, and after the receiving of the Sacrament, 
they embarked themselves in the end of 
Aprill, 1536." 

^ The north-east parts must be here meant. 
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This expedition appears to have done little 
more than reach Newfoundland, where the 
members of it underwent great sufferings from 
the scarcity of provisions. Some were even 
driven by famine to commit the crimes of 
murder and cannibalism; the herbs and roots 
that they found on shore being insufficient to 
satisfy their great craving for food. 

The story is thus told by one of the 
company : — 

" The famine increasing, and the reliefs of 
herbes being to little purpose to satisfie their 
insatiable hunger, in the fieldes and deserts 
here and there, the fellowe killed his mate, 
while hee stouped to take up a roote for his 
reliefe, and cutting out peeces of his body 
whome hee had murthered, broyled the same 
on the coles and greedily devoured them. 

" By this meane the company decreased, 
and the officers knewe not what was become of 
them ; and it fortuned that one of the company, 
driven with hunger to seek abroade for reliefe, 
found out in the fieldes the savour of broyled 
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flesh, and fell out with one for that hee would 
suffer him and his fellowes to sterve, enjoying 
plentie as he thought. And this matter grow- 
ing to cruel speaches, he that had the broyled 
meate, burst out into these wordes, * If thou 
wouldest needes knowe, the broyled meat that 
I had was a piece, of such a man's buttocke/ 
The report of this brought to the ship, the 
Captaine found what had become of those that 
were missing." 

It is consoling to think that the poor fellows 
did not come to the same disastrous termination 
as the historical Kilkenny cats, for we read 
further on, that — " such was the mercie of God 
that the same night there arrived a French 
shippe in that port, well furnished with vittaile, 
and such was the policie of the English, that 
they became masters of the same, and changing 
ships and vitayling them, they set saile to come 
into England." 

' The policy displayed by our countrymen on 
this occasion was undoubtedly a warlike one, 
although the two countries were at peace at, 

c 
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the time; but allowances must be made for 
the deplorable condition in which they were 
situated. It is satisfactory to know that, some 
time after the occurrence of this event, the 
Frenchmen, who had been thus cavalierly 
treated, came to England and laid their case 
before Henry the Eighth. His Majesty, 
having caused the matter to be inquired into, 
and hearing of the great distress to which his 
subjects had been reduced, paid a full and 
royal recompense to the French out of his 
own purse, whilst he was so moved to pity by 
the sufferings of the English, that he exon- 
erated them from all blame in the capture. 

Although this voyage was not, in the true 
sense of the term, a North Polar one, still it 
had for its object the exploration of the un- 
known Polar regions, and is therefore deserving 
of a place in the history of early North Polar 
exploration. 

In 1556, another expedition was despatched 
for further northern research, consisting of 
a little pinnace called the Serch-thrift. 
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This was intrusted to the command of 
Stephen Burrough, a man who had already- 
obtained celebrity as a brave and skilful 
sailor. 

In the equipment of this little vessel, Burrough 
was materially assisted by that distinguished 
old navigator Sebastian Cabot, then in his 
84th year, whose heart and soul were, even at 
that advanced age, in all enterprises connected 
with geographical discovery. 

On the departure of the Serch-thrift^ this 
veteran explorer, accompanied by many others, 
went down to Gravesend to inspect the ship 
previous to her sailing, and to bid her brave 
company God-speed. Burrough tells us how 
that — ** Master Cabot gave to the poor most 
liberal almes, wishing them to pray for the good 
fortune and prosperous success of the Serch- 
thrift ; and for very joy that he had to see 
the towardness of our intended discovery, he 
entered into the dance himself among the 
rest of the young and lusty company; which ' 
being ended, he and his friends departed, most 

c 2 
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gently commending us to the governance of 
Almighty God." 

Cabot was at this time Governor of the 
Muscovy Company, which had recently . been 
formed, and over which he had presided since 
its inauguration. 

Burrough did not succeed, during this 
voyage, in reaching a very high latitude, 
but sailing along the northern coast of Lap- 
land to the eastward, he discovered the strait 
separating Novaya Zemlya from Vaigatz 
Island, which leads into the Kara Sea. 

In consequence of persistent northerly winds, 
and " the great and terrible abundance of ice 
that we saw with our eyes," he gave up further 
exploration, and sailing into the White Sea 
passed the winter at Archangel, returning to 
England the following year. 

The merchants of the Muscovy company 
were naturally disappointed at the result of 
this voyage, and although in 1568, they des- 
patched three seamen for the purpose of sail- 
ing through Burrough's recently discovered 
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Strait, and thence eastward to the river Obi, 
it was not until they received a sharp reminder 
from Queen Elizabeth, telling them of the 
time that had elapsed since the departure of 
their last expedition, and informing them that, 
as they had been incorporated with the view 
of discovering a passage to Cathay, it was pro- 
per they should continue the search, or trans- 
fer their privileges to other adventurers willing 
and eager to possess them, that they seriously 
considered the subject of further exploration. 

The result of her Majesty's communication, 
was the despatch of the three expeditions, 
commanded by Martin Frobisher, during three 
consecutive years. 

As those voyages can scarcely be called 
Polar ones, the first having for its object 
the discovery of the north-west passage, and 
the two others the conveyance to England 
of a quantity of ore discovered in Meta 
Incognita during the first voyage, and sup- 
posed to contain a large proportion of gold, 
no further reference need be made to them. 
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In the spring of 1580, another expedition 
was organized by the Muscovy Company, for 
the discovery of the north-east parts of the 
world. It consisted of two barks, the George 
of forty tons, with a crew of nineteen men and 
a boy, under the command of Arthur Pet, and 
the William of twenty tons, having five men 
and a boy, with Charles Jackman as captain. 

It cannot be said that the expeditions sent 
out from this country, three hundred years 
ago, were on scales of great magnificence ! 

Both the commanders, however, were expe- 
rienced in ice navigation,^ Pet having served in 
Chancellor's expedition, when Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby and his ill-fated crew were all frozen 
to death; whilst Jackman had been a mate in 
one of the ships in Frobisher s second voyage. 
Both had the reputation of being able, fearless, 
and intrepid men, characters fully endorsed by 
their persevering efforts to penetrate the polar 
ice in such wretchedly equipped little vessels. 

They sailed from England on the 31st of 
May, but parted company off Wardhus in 
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Lapland, on the 24th of June, in consequence 
of the bad sailing of the William, agreeing 
however, to meet, if possible, at Vaigatz Island. 

The George, following closely in the track 
of Burrough, discovered the strait between 
Vaigatz and the mainland, and entering the 
sea of Kara endeavoured to push north- 
wards through the ice. 

On the evening of the 23rd of July, they 
had the good fortune to fall in with their con- 
sort, the William, which had sailed through 
Burrough Strait. This event, together with 
a novel method of heaving the ship up to 
repair her stern-post, is thus related by the 
historian of the voyage : — 

" At nine in the afternoon we had sight of 
the William, and there was a great land of 
ice between , us, so that we could not come 
one to the other; but we sounded our 
trumpet and shot off two muskets, and she 
put out her flag upon the fore-topmast in 
token that she did see us. The 25th at 
five in the morning, the William cajne 
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to US to our mutual joy : she had her stern- 
post broken, so that the rudder hanging 
clean beside the stern, she could in nowise 
port her helm. With all hands we light- 
ened her stern and trimmed her head, and 
when we had brought her forward all that 
we could, we brought a cable under her 
stern, and with our capstan did wind up 
her stern, and so made it as well as the place 
would give us leave, and in the end brought 
her to steer again. We acknowledge this 
our meeting to be a great blessing of God 
for our mutual comfort, and gave the divine 
Majesty thanks for it.*' 

In company they continued to persevere 
in their efforts to push to the north-east, but 
the ice was of such a nature, and so tightly 
i:)acked, that it was impossible to make any 
progress. 

In their own words, — "Winds we have had 
at will, but ice and fog too much against 
our wills, if it had pleased the Lord God other- 
wise." In some places, **the pieces of ice 
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were so great, that we could not see beyond 
them out of the top/' 

On the nth of August, they made their 
way through ice " which we thought a thing 
impossible, but extremity makes men do much, 
and in the weakness of man, God's strength 
most appears." 

On the 22nd, the ships lost sight of each 
other in a fog, never again to meet. 

The George anchored at Ratcliffe on the 
26th of December, after a stormy and perilous 
passage. Charles Jackman, in the William, 
put into a port in Norway where he wintered ; 
he put to sea again in the following February, 
but was never heard of after. 

This voyage can hardly be regarded in the 
light of a great success, at least so far as 
increasing the geographical knowledge of the 
world was concerned, although from the courage 
and intrepidity displayed by those engaged, it 
must always be regarded as a great maritime 
feat. 

Although not strictly a Polar expedition, it 
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was yet sent out for the discovery of the 
northern and eastern parts of the globe, and 
not solely in search of a north-east passage, 
so I make no apology for introducing it at 
this juncture. 

Passing over the three voyages of brave old 
John Davis to the north-west, and that of the 
gallant Dutch navigator Barents to the north- 
east, and also those of George Weymouth, 
and John Knight to the north-west, we come 
to the voyage of Henry Hudson, " undertaken 
in the year 1607, at Jthe charge of certain 
worshipful merchants of London, to discover 
a passage by the Norjth Pole to Japan and 
China/' 

When we come to consider what a passage 
to China, via the North Pole, really meant, and 
the circumstances under which this particular 
voyage was attempted, it must always rank 
amongst the most audacious of all those fear- 

I • ■ ... 

less and memorable maritime achievements for 

* * . . . » ^ 

which the Elizabethan era is so pre-eminently 
distinguished. 
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The ship in which Henry Hudson was to 
attempt that which has effectually defied and 
bafBed all efforts up to the present time, was 
what, in those days, was called " a cock-boat." ^ 
She was named the Hopewclly and her crew 
consisted of ten men and a boy. Yet with 
such an equipment, Hudson actually set forth 
with the full intention of exploring the Circum- 
polar sea, and sailing right across the North 
Polef 

That he was unsuccessful is not to be won- 
dered at, but although he did not succeed in 
the main object, his voyage was productive of 
much good, not the least being the discovery 
of the whalenfishery in the Spitzbergen seas, 
which from that time to the present has yielded 
to the English and Doatch nations a rich 
and profitable harvest.. 

The little //l^^^ze;^//. sailed from Gravesend 
on the ist of May, .1607. 

On the 13th of June they sighted the east 

^ " Cock-boat," so named from the Saxon word cogge^ 
signifying a light yawl. 
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coast of Greenland/ and named a high moun- 
tain, that stood out conspicuously above the 
land, the Mount of God's Mercy. Steering to 
the north-east, on the 27th they sighted the 
coast of Spitzbergen, and reckoned themselves 
to be not far from the Vogel Hoek of Barents ; 
and although they experienced no great cold, 
they saw ** great store of ice." 

On the 3rd and 4th of July, their " shrouds 
and sails were frozen:" on the 9th and loth, 
they were ** encompassed with ice." 

The highest latitude reached by Hudson 
was about 80° 30', on the i6th of July. On 
that day he observes, — '' we were encompassed 
with ice, and having now run toward the 
furthest part of the land by us discovered, 
which for the most part trends north-east 
and south-west, we could discern more land 
joining to the same, stretching far north into 
82 degrees,^ and by the bowing or showing of 

^ Called by Hudson, New-land. 

- Here, I am afraid, Hudson is rather inclined to over- 
estimate his latitude, as the most northern point of Spitz- 
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the sky much farther, which when I first saw, I 
hoped to find a fi-ee sea between the land 
and the ice, and so to have compassed this 
land by the north ; but now finding it im- 
possible by reason of the abundance of ice 
to the northwards of us, which joined to the 
land, wee bore up the helm and returned, and 
this I can assure that between 78° 30' and 82° 
by this way there is no passage." Meaning 
of course no passage to. Cathay across the 
North Pole between the meridians of longi- 
tude in his immediate vicinity. 

The lateness of the season compelled Hudson 
to relinquish further quest that year, so giving 
up the attempt he steered to the southward, 
and arrived in the Thames on the 15th 
of September. 

The results of this voyage were geographi- 
cally important, for he had discovered a portion 
of the east coast of Greenland, and he had 
carried his little vessel to a higher latitude 

bergen is situated between the 80th and 8ist parallels of 
latitude. 
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than had been previously reached, whence 
he was enabled to observe, and report on, the 
nature and state of the polar pack, 

Hudson subsequently made two more voyages 
to the arctic "regions, one for the discovery 
of a north-east, and the other of a north-west 




passage. He was foully murdered during the 
last voyage by a portion of the crew, who 
fearing his rashness would endanger their 
lives, cruelly set him adrift, with nine others, 
in a small open boat, from which time he was 
never heard of. 
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In the account of his second voyage he 
seriously relates the following wonderful 
occurrence: — "The 15th, one of our company 
looking overboard saw a mermaid, and calling 
up some of the company to see her, one more 
came up, and she was then come close to the 
ship side, looking earnestly on the men. Soon 
afterwards a sea came and overturned her. 
From the navel upwards her back and breasts 
were like a woman's, her body as big as one 
of us, her skin very white, and long black hair 
hanging down behind. In her going down 
they saw her tail, like the tail of a porpus, and 
speckled like a mackarel. Their names that 
saw her were Thomas Hills and Robert 
Rayner." 

With all due deference to Messrs. Hills and 
Rayiier, we are most strongly of opinion that 
what their highly imaginative powers converted 
into a lovely mermaid, was nothing more than 
the ordinary Greenland seal. It is a pity 
these gentlemen did not also mention the 
possession by the mermaid of a hair-brush 
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and looking-glass, articles invariably associated 
with those fabulous creatures ! 

In 1609 a voyage was undertaken under the 
auspices of the " right worshipful Sir Thomas 
Smith,^ and the rest of the Muscovy Company^ 
to Cherry Island,^ and for a further dis- 
covery to be made towards the North Pole, 
for the likelihood of a trade or a passage 
that way, in the ship called the Amity 
of burthen seventy tons, in which Jonas 
Poole was master, having fourteen men and a 
boy." 

They sailed from Black wall on the ist of 

^ Smith Sound, to the north of Baffin Bay, was named 
after this gentleman by Wm. Baffin in 16 16. 

2 The Russia, or, as it is more generally called, the 
Muscovy Company, was formed by certain merchant 
adventurers, and obtained its charter of incorporation in 
1554. Sebastian Cabot was the first governor appointed. 
This company was authorised, to the exclusion of all others, 
to trade, not only to all parts of the dominions of the 
Emperor of Russia, but also to all parts of the world not 
already known to English merchants ; and also, with a 
particular view to the discovery of a passage through the 
Northern Seas to China and other eastern countries. 
. 3 Bear Island. •. 
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March, and, steering a northerly course, arrived 
on the 23rd of May within three leagues of 
Cape Cold, in Lat. 78° 43' N. Although Poole 
sets down the situation of this cape as in 
Greenland, it is really on the south-west 
coast of Spitzbergen. 

On the 26th Captain Poole, from obser- 
vations made on that day, writes to the 
following effect : — *' I am fully persuaded that 
a passage may be as soon attained this way 
by the Pole as any other way whatsoever, by 
reason of the great heat of the sun in this 
climate ; and I observed the ice here to be 
nothing so big as I have seen in 73°/' 

In spite of his writing thus hopefully, he does 
not appear to have achieved any great success, 
nor to have reached a very high northern 
latitude. On the ist of August he stood 
to the southward, arriving in London, as he 
tells us, on "the 21st, blessed be God for ever 
and ever." 

He gives no reason for relinquishing, so 
early in the season, the object of the voyage, 

D 
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especially with the good prospect he appears 
to have had of pushing northward. 

We are indebted to Purchas for the account 
of this, and the subsequent expeditions made by- 
Jonas Poole ; but I cannot help thinking that 
either the compiler of these travels, or Poole 
himself, has made some error regarding the 
dates connected with the details of this voyage. 
For instance, it is stated that he arrived in the 
comparatively high latitude of 78° 43' on the 
23rd of May, whereas it is very rarely that 
the Spitzbergen sea is navigable, so far north, 
until the latter end of June or beginning of 
July. Again we read that he bore up for 
England when he was, presumably, in his 
highest northern latitude, yet he succeeded in 
reaching London in the marvellously short time 
of three weeks ! I am inclined to believe that 
there is an error of exactly one month in each 
of these dates ; that is to say, he did not reach 
the latitude of 78° 43' until the 23rd of June, 
and that his arrival in London did not take 
place until the 21st of September. 
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In 161 1, Jonas Poole was again engaged 
in a voyage of exploration in the northern seas, 
but this was for the purpose of profit as well 
as for that of discovery, for his instructions 
from the Muscovy Company directed him 
^^ after having attended the fishery for some 
timey to attempt discoveries to the North 
Pole, as long as the season will permit." 

He sailed in command of the Elizabeth of 
sixty tons, with a crew of eighteen men and 
boys, on the nth of April, and was accom- 
panied by a squadron of no less than three 
other ships. 

These were, as he tells us, the Mary Margaret 
of 1 50 tons, commanded by Captain Edge ; his 
old ship the Amity, of 70 tons, and the Resolu- 
tion of about the same size. 

The Mary Margaret was appointed to kill 
whales, and was fitted accordingly. 

The Elizabeth was ordered to keep company 
with the Mary Margaret as far as 'Green- 
land, and "thence to search those seas for 
a passage towards the Pole." 
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The Resolution was bound to St. Nicholas.^ 

Before they reached the latitude of 65° N., 
the ships of the little squadron were all separ- 
ated by foul weather. Poole tells us that his 
own vessel " was stoked, so that the water that 
was in her could not come to the pump, but 
lay upon the ballast, whereby we could bear no 
sail to keep the Mary Margaret company." 

Touching at Bear Island on the 13th of May, 
he remained there until the i6th of June, his 
men being employed in putting together a small 
pinnace which they had purposely brought out 
with them. A southerly storm however, soon 
after, destroyed this little boat. 

Steering to the northward, he met the ice, 
close to Spitzbergen in latitude 80°, and " found 
it was impossible to pass that way." 

He then returned to Cherry Island, where he 
succeeded in obtaining a large number of sea- 
horses, **and laded the ship with their fat, 
hides, and teeth." 

1 A port in the White Sea, near the mouth of the River 
Dwina, and not far from Archangel. 
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Here also he met Captain Edge and the 
crew of the Mary Margaret, their ship having 

• 

been stranded on the coast of Greenland.^ 

Taking the shipwrecked men on board his 
vessel, he at once proceeded to the scene of 
the catastrophe, where he found a Hull ship 
lying at anchor. 

Here they sent their blubber on shore, from 
the Elizabeth, to be boiled down and converted 
into oil. 

Whilst so employed, through some misman- 
agement in removing the weights from one side 
of the ship, and thereby causing her to careen, 
the cargo on board shifted, and the Elizabeth 
capsized. 

This great misfortune is thus related 
by Captain Poole : — ** On the 1 7th we put 
out all the blubber which was in the hold, 
save two tons and a half, not doubting but 
the ship had ballast enough in her, there 
being twelve tuns of hides (which were the 
chief cause of the losse of the ship), and 

^ The Greenland here spoken of is really Spitzbergen. 
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nine tun of oyl, and seven tun of ballast, 
besides half a tun of stones, a hogshead and a 
barrel of teeth, in all about twenty-nine tuns, 
which to any man's judgment had been sufficient 
to shift a bark of sixty tons ; but as the last 
butt went out of her the ship began to heel, 
and" withal a great many men went to leeward 
there being above forty aboard ; whereupon the 
hides in the hold slid to leeward, and brought 
her altogether down, and then every man shifted 
to save his life : I being then far from the 
hatches, could not get up so soon as others did. 
I saw death before mine eyes two ways ; if I 
staid in the hold I was sure to be drowned, 
and if I went up the hatches, I must run 
the hazard of being killed ; for down the 
hatches there fell hogsheads of beer, and 
divers weighty things, the least of which 
was sufficient to break a man's bones, and 
in attempting to get up I was beaten down 
twice and hurt ; but it was not the will of God 
to take my life from me then, but to pluck me 
from the very jaws of death, and by swimming 
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and crawling, I got into the sea clear of the 
ship, where a boat took me up, and blessed be 
God, no man perished in this dangerous acci- 
dent. We being all got into three boats, went 
to the Hull ship, where we found but small 
comfort, Marmaduke^ telling us plainly we 
should not come aboard his ship, and caused 
pikes and lances to be brought to keep us 
out. Then Mr. Edge,^ and others, desired 
him to let me come aboard, and with much 
ado I got aboard with many wounds and 
bruises." 

This was, it must, be admitted, very repre- 
hensible conduct on the part of Captain Mar- 
maduke, and such as must meet with well 
deserved censure from all honourable and right 
feeling seamen. It is satisfactory, however, to 
learn that his un- Christian-like feelings being 
once subdued, he was readily induced not 
only to give the shipwrecked crew a passage 
home, but also to embark, for conveyance to 

1 The Captain of the Hull ship. 

2 The late captain of the Mary Margaret^ 
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England, for wHich however he was paid 
freight, " twenty-one tuns of oyle, a barrel 
of bear's oyl, about ten tun of whale fins, 
and five hogsheads of Morses' teeth," be- 
longing to the lost Elizabeth. 

It must be remembered that these men were 
all serving the same company, which makes it 
still more unaccountable that they should not 
have exerted themselves to the utmost to 
relieve a known friend in distress, an offence 
which was punishable in the Royal Navy, 
until within a few years, by death. 

On the 19th of August they commenced the 
homeward passage, and arrived at Hull on the 
8th of September. 

Notwithstanding his mishap, the following 
year again saw Captain Poole in command of a 
couple of ships, prosecuting his researches to 
the northward, and benefiting the Muscovy 
Company pecuniarily by the capture of no 
less than seventeen whales, and other oil- 
yielding animals. 

The accounts of this voyage are meagre, but 
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it does not appear that any very high latitude 
was attained. That they were roughly handled 
by the pack is evident, for we read that one 
of the ships was " almost split with a piece 
of ice which broke nine of their timbers, so 
that they had five foot water in the hold." 

They saw so many whales that it was im- 
possible, at one time, to count them ! " Some/* 
so reads the narrative, ** ran against our cables, 
some against the ship, and one against the 
rudder ; one lay under the beak-head, and 
slept there a long time : our carpenter having 
there hung a stage over the water to lay his 
tools on, we durst not disturb the whale, for 
fear he should overthrow the stage, and drown 
all the tools. In the end he went away, and 
carried the ship's head round, his tail being 
foul of the cable." 

The dashing and enterprising captains of the 
Dundee whale ships of the present day would 
not have hesitated long in disturbing this 
whale's siesta, even at the risk of losing their 
carpenter s tools ! 
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So successful were they, however, in their 
fishing, that they returned to England with 
no less than 1 80 tuns of oil, a cargo that even 
in these days would be considered a rich and 
profitable one. 

The most important event connected with 
this voyage is the record of their having com- 
municated, near Spitzbergen, with Thomas Mar- 
mad uke of Hull (the same gentleman who 
had before given Captain Poole such an in- 
hospitable reception on board his vessel), '* in a 
ship called the Hopewelly who, as we were 
afterwards informed, discovered as far as eighty- 
two degrees." 

Now Captain Marmaduke has hitherto always 
had the credit of reaching the high latitude 
above mentioned, but I am inclined to believe 
that he did not ; for it is expressly stated that 
they were subsequently told that the Hopewell 
had reached this position ! If Captain Mar- 
maduke had himself been so successful, he 
would have assuredly boasted of his exploit 
then and there. This error, if it be one, may 
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be easily accounted for, as having originated 
in the fact that the Hopewell was the identical 
vessel in which Hudson, five years before, had 
succeeded in sailing to nearly 82°, and hearing 
of this event on his arrival in England, Captain 
Poole very naturally concluded that Captain 
Marmaduke was the successful navigator; or the 
possible illegibility of the manuscript from which 
this event is derived would also readily account 
for the supposed misstatement. These are 
simply my own opinions on the subject, but 
I think there is sufficient data to justify them. 



CHAPTER 11. 

EARLY POLAR VOYAGES — {continued). 

1613 TO 1773. 

In the year 1613, a fleet of six ships and a 
pinnace were sent northwards, under the joint 
command of Benjamin Joseph, and Thomas 
Edge already alluded to as having served with 
Captain Poole. William Baffin, who subse- 
quently made such a successful voyage to the 
north-west, also served in this expedition, and 
wrote the account of it. 

These vessels spent their time entirely in 
prosecuting the whale-fishery, adding but little 
to the geographical knowledge then possessed 
of the northern regions. 

Being provided with a commission from the 
king to fish in those waters, they provented, by 
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force of arms, vessels of other nations from 
participating in the same trade, even going so 
far as to fire into, and capture, a^Biscayan ves- 
sel, whose master refused to pay his respects to 
Captain Joseph. The prize was confiscated to 
the use of the Muscovy Company. 

Another ship, hailing from Bordeaux, was 
permitted to remain and kill whales, but on the 
distinct understanding that half the proceeds 
of her cargo should be given to the English ! 
In those days '* might was right," and the 
weakest invariably went to the wall. 

In the year 1614, a fleet, consisting of ten 
ships and two pinnaces, was despatched under 
the command of Captain Joseph for *' the dis- 
covery of Seas, Lands, and Islands to the 
northwards" by the same enterprising Com- 
pany. William Baffin was again employed 
in this expedition, the narrative of which was 
written by Robert Fotherby. 

The capture of whales, as well as discovery, 
was an object which the expedition was 
designed to carry out. 
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They sailed from Lee * Road on the 4th of 
May, 1614 ; on the 25th they met the ice in 
latitude 75°, through which they plied until the 
2nd of June, when they reached an open sea 
off the coast of Spitzbergen. 

Leaving the rest of the squadron to carry 
out the instructions of the company regarding 
the pursuit of whales, Fotherby, with his ship 
the Thomaze7i, continued his course northwards, 
until his progress was arrested by the ice in 
latitude 79° 34'. After a delay of a few days, 
he made another attempt to push northwards, 
but only succeeded in getting past Hakluyt^s 
Headland, when he saw the ice lie so thickly 
packed " that it was not possible to pass further 
that way." 

Anchoring in Maudhn Sound, on the west 
coast of Spitzbergen, Fotherby sent Baffin 
in a small pinnace, with orders to push as far 
north as possible, but he only succeeded in 
reaching three or four leagues beyond the 
position previously attained by the ship, when, 
finding the ice impenetrable, he returned. In 
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the meantime Fotherby caused a cross to be 
erected on shore, on which he nailed the King's 
Arms, together with the mark of the Muscovy- 
Company, and the day of the month and year. 
Then, cutting a piece of earth, he carried it 
on board, and assembling his men thus addressed 
them : — ** I take this piece of earth as a sign of 
lawful possession of this country of King James 
New land, and of this particular place, which I 
name Trinity Harbour, taken on behalf of the 
Company of Merchants, called the Merchants 
of New Trades and Discoveries, for the use of 
our Sovereign Lord James, by the Grace of 
God, King of Great Britain, France, and Ire- 
land, whose Royal Arms are here set up, to the 
end that all people who shall here arrive, may 
take notice of his Majestie's Right and Title to 
this Country, and to every part thereof. God 
save King James." 

Thus did England's most northerly acquisition 
come into her possession ! But though her right 
of occupation has never since been disputed, it is 
more from the fact that Her. Majesty's subjects 
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have no wish to pass their Hves in such an in- 
clement part of Her Majesty's dominions, than 
from the desire of any other nation to take 
possession. 

After several other attempts to push north- 
wards, each one being repulsed by the impene- 
trability of the ice, the enterprise was abandoned, 
and the ships returned to England, arriving at 
Wapping on the 4th of October. 

A very curious incident is related by 
Fotherby as having occurred during this 
voyage, connected with the recovery of a 
dead whale, which I shall give in his own 
words : — " On the 22nd, the Master of the 
Gamaliel came to desire help to haul up a 
whale, which had been sunk fourteen days 
in 120 fathoms water, or else to pull the 
warp and harping iron^ out of her, for now it 
was time to take her, or forsake her. We 
manned our long-boat, and coming to the place 
where the whale was sunk, as soon as we began 
to hale, she presently rose, bolting suddenly up 

1 A harpoon. 
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with a thundering crack made with the bursting 
of her body ; and notwithstanding she had lain 
so long, yet had she all her fins fast." 

The next year Captain Fotherby again left 
England for the purpose of northern discovery. 

Sailing from Harwich on the 12th of May, in 
company w^ith eight ships, he parted with them 
on the 19th of the following month, leaving 
them to prosecute their fishery, whilst he 
proceeded northwards. Being stopped by the 
ice in latitude 79° 50', he anchored in Cross 
Road, in the harbour where he had set 
up the cross the previous year, in order to 
allow time for the pack to open. Departing 
thence, after a short stay, he sailed to the S.W. 
for 200 leagues to latitude 71°, where, he says, 
" I was verily persuaded we were not then far 
from land, altho' we could not see it by reason 
of thick foggy weather.'' 

He was undoubtedly correct in his surmise, 
for he must have been, at that time, within a 
very few miles of Liverpool Island off th'e east 
coast of Greenland. 
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He continues — " but the wind coming up at 
S.W. and blowing hard, I took the benefit of it 
to return to the N.E. again, and came to an 
island which I named Sir Thomas Smith's 
Island, about ten leagues long, high land, at 
the north end whereof is a mountain of a 
wonderful height covered with snow, which I 
called Mount Hakluyt. It lies in seventy- 
one degrees, where the needle varies eight 
degrees west." 

This agrees very well with the position of 
Jan Mayen Island, which no doubt it was ; Mount 
Beerenberg being the high mountain seen. 

He reports the island as being rocky and 
barren, having no grass, only a little moss ; the 
stones where he landed ** were like to a smith's 
cinders in colour and shape, and the sand is 
generally mixed with a corn-like amber." 
There was plenty of drift-wood on the beach, 
and he observed traces of foxes and bears, but 
no other living creatures. 

The wind blowing from the N.E., he resolved 
to run with it in the direction of certain land 
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discovered by Hudson in 1607, ^^^ named by 
him " Hold with Hope." 

Acting upon this determination, he sailed, by 
reckoning, 1 30 leagues in the required direction, 
when being in latitude 72"* 30', without seeing 
any signs of land, he gave up further search 
on the 28th of August, and directed his 
course to England, sighting the coast of York- 
shire on the 8th of September. 

This is the last we hear of Fotherby as a 
practical explorer, but he still interested himself 
in Arctic matters, and continued to advocate 
the desirability of further exploration, as appears 
by the concluding remarks in his report of the 
last voyage, which he sums up in the following 
words : — " Now if any demand my opinion 
concerning hope of a passage to be found in 
those seas, I answer that it is true that I both 
hoped and much desired to have passed further 
than I did, but was hindered with ice ; wherein 
although I have not attained my desire, yet 
forasmuch as it appears not yet. to the contrary 
but that there is a spacious sea betwixt Groin- 

E 2 
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land and King James his New land (Spitzbergen) 
although much pestered with ice, I will not 
seem to dissuade this worshipful company from 
the yearly adventuring of 1 50 or 200 pounds 
at the most, till some further discovery be made 
of the said seas and lands adjacent/* 

The Muscovy Company continued, for some 
years after, to despatch vessels to the north, but 
it was more with the prospect of gain than of ex- 
ploration, although we are told that in the year 
1622 " nine ships were employed, of which one 
was for discovery." The scant reports of these 
voyages now extant relate entirely to the 
success, or otherwise, of the whale-fishery, and 
give but little information respecting the state 
of the ice, or the locality in which the pack was 
seen. The dangers to which those brave navi- 
gators were exposed were manifold, but they 
battled with them manfully, proving them- 
selves to be worthy progenitors of those men, 
the stories of whose deeds, at a later date in the 
same field, we are never tired of listening to. 

The following account of a terrible accident 
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that occurred to one of the ships in 1619, by 
the disruption of an iceberg, will be read with 
interest, as evidence of the dangers to which 
they were continually exposed. The vessel, it 
should be observed, was beset at the time 
close alongside a large floating mass of ice. 

" We were using what means we could to 
get her out, when a main piece of cliff fell, 
being the fearfullest sight that ever I beheld, 
and expected nothing else but death to us all ; 
but tho* we were past all hope of life, yet God 
of his great mercy and providence delivered 
us, that we were not then appointed to die. 
The ice was so great, and fell down from such 
a height, that it carried away our foremast, 
broke our mainmast, sprung our boulsprit, and 
made the ship fetch such a carreer, that she 
heaved a piece of ordnance overboard from 
under our half-deck, hove me overboard, and 
yet, I thank God, I was not hurt, altho' others 
were spoiled and killed close by me. My m.ate, 
and Nicholas Green, and Allin the butcher, are 
killed, and many more hurt, who I hope will 
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recover by the help of God, and the means of 
a good surgeon." 

The cruise of William Baffin, in the Dis- 
covery, a ship of fifty-five tons burthen, al- 
though not essentially a Polar voyage, but one 
for the discovery of the north-west passage. 




should next be considered, for it led to the 
discovery of that Strait which, for so many 
years, was believed to be the one by the ex- 
ploration of which success in reaching a high 
latitude would be most easily obtained. 
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He sailed from Gravesend on the 26th of 
March, 161 6, and following in the track of 
his predecessor Davis, reached that navigator's 
highest position, "Sanderson his Hope,*' on 
the west coast of Greenland, on May 30th. 
Thence, with but little hindrance from the 
ice, he continued his northward progress, 
sailing into the bay which now bears his 
name, until he reached the latitude of 74*" 15', 
where he was, on the 9th of June, stopped by 
the pack, but only for a short time, for we 
read that on the i8th he was again making 
good way northward. 

On the 1st of July the latitude of 75^40' was 
reached, and an open sea was entered, which 
*' anew revived the hope of a passage/' Sail- 
ing onward, the highest latitude reached by 
Baffin was nearly 78°, where he saw and 
named Smith Sound. "It runneth," Baffin 
writes, " to the north of 78", and is admirable 
in one respect, because in it, is the greatest 
variation of the compasse of any part of the 
world known.'* By good observations in this 
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high latitude he was able to register the varia- 
tion of the magnetic needle which he found to 
be as much as 56^ or five points, westerly. As 
Baffin himself expresses it, " So that a course 
N.E. by E., is true north ; a thing incredible, 
and matchless in all the world besides." After 
making many other important discoveries and 
observations, the lateness of the season obliged 
him to steer to the southward. He reached 
England in safety on the 30th of August, and 
anchored off Dover. 

This voyage of Baffin must ever be regarded 
as a memorable achievement, more especially 
now, when the dangers attendant on a passage 
through Melville Bay, even in steamships, are 
so well known and understood. 

The solitude of Baffin Bay remained, after 
the return of the Discovery, unbroken for two 
hundred years, until Captain, afterwards Sir 
John, Ross, in 1818, sailed in almost the iden- 
tical track of Baffin. Since that time, however, 
scarcely a year has passed without its waters 
being ploughed by the keels of pur >.. whale- 
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ships, whose daring captains follow the huge 
Leviathans of the deep as they retreat fur- 
ther and further into the icy solitudes of the 
north, endeavouring, but vainly, to escape from 
the persecutions of their human tormentors. 

The numerous expeditions sent forth by 
England during the latter part of the six- 
teenth, and the beginning of the following, 
centuries, for the purpose of discovery in the 
Northern Seas, evince the spirit of the age, 
and the great desire then felt to promote mari- 
time enterprise. This laudable spirit forms, I 
regret to say, a striking contrast to the very 
lukewarm feeling exhibited by our countrymen, 
in this more prosaic age, regarding the ex- 
ploration of the still unknown regions of our 
globe. Yet the difficulties, three hundred years 
ago, were far greater than they are at the 
present time ; our ancestors had not then 
the same means at their disposal for over- 
coming them as we have ; whilst the hardships 
and privations that they were called upon to 
endure were infinitely greater than any we 
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should be exposed to in this age of luxury and 
comfort Why then do we not now show 
the same degree of enthusiasm as was so 
universally felt in those days, renowned by the 
exploits of Drake, Frobisher, Raleigh, Davis, 
Hudson, Baffin, and a host of other never-to- 
be-forgotten sea-worthies, who did so much 
for "the honoure of our realme, the increase 
of oure navigation, and the advancement of 
trade " ? 

Perhaps the patriotism of Englishmen may 
yet be aroused, and the fire which, may-be 
is now only smouldering, will be re-kindled 
in their hearts, when they hear, and see, that 
so much is being done in the far north by 
men of other nations, and other tongues, to wit, 
the Swedes, the Dutch, and the Americans ! 
Their doings will perhaps stimulate us to re- 
newed action, and cause us once more to take 
up the glorious cause of Arctic and Antarctic 
research. And so surely as this determination is 
arrived at, so surely shall we find that our sailors 
of the present day are in no whit inferior in 
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skill, perseverance, and daring, to those bold 
navigators who centuries ago preceded them. 

Until the middle of the seventeenth century, 
the only government expedition that had 
been despatched for the exploration of the 
northern seas was when Henry VIII. sent 
the Dominus Vobiscum with divers cun- 
ning men to seek strange regions ! The 
subsequent expeditions originated with, and 
were despatched by, private adventurers and 
companies, although, it must be admitted, 
that Queen Elizabeth deserves great credit 
for stirring them into action. 

In 1676, however, Charles II., having 
listened to the arguments of Mr. Samuel 
Pepys, then Secretary to the Admiralty, sup- 
ported as he was by a Captain Wood, in fur- 
therance of another attempt for the discovery 
of a N.E. passage, sent out two vessels, the 
Speedwely and the Prosperous pink,^ under the 

^ The name given to a small sailing ship, whose chief 
peculiarity was possessing so narrow a stern that the guns 
on each quarter could be trained aft, nearly in a line with 
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command of the aforesaid Captain Wood. 
This expedition resulted in complete failure, 
for it did little else but sight the edge of the 
Polar ice, in latitude 75° 59'; when standing 
over to Novaya Zemlya, the Speedwel ran on 
a reef of rocks and was lost, the crew, however, 
were saved, and brought to England by the 
ProsperotcSy which vessel arrived at the Nore 
on the 3rd of August. 

In the reign of the Merry Monarch, the 
subject of North Polar exploration appears to 
have been well discussed, for we have no less 
a person than the Hydrographer to the King's 
most '' excellent majestie," and a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, Mr. Joseph Moxon, writing a 
" Brief discourse of a passage by the North 
Pole to Japan, China, &c.," with " answers 
to all objections that can be urged against a 
Passage that way." 

Mr. Moxon appears to have been a gentle- 
man of a singularly innocent and guileless 

the keel. A pink had three masts and carried lateen sails, 
and was, in fact, very similar to a Mediterranean xebec. 
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disposition, and willing to place implicit con- 
fidence in any "galley yarn that might be 
spun ! 

Some of his principal reasons for believing 
in the accessibility of the North Pole, I will 
give in his own words, leaving my readers to 
judge for themselves of the simple and confiding 
nature of the Hydrographer ! 

He writes, — '* The reason for inducing me 
to conceive that there is a passage about the 
North Pole, is that we have no certainty from 
all the Discoveries that have been made, of 
any land lying within eight degrees about the 
Pole ; but, on the contrary, that I have credibly 
been informed, by a steer-man of a Dutch 
Greenland ship, that there is a*free and open 
sea under the very Pole, and somewhat beyond 
it : and I, for my own part, give credit to his 
relation, and do conceive that any sober, inge- 
nious man would do the like, did he know in 
what an honest manner, and by what an un- 
interessed accident I happened to hear it ; for 
thus it v/as : — 
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"Being about 22 years ago in Amster- 
dam, I went into a drinking-house to drink 
a cup of beer for my thirst, and sitting by 
the publick fire, among several people, there 
happened a seaman to come in, who, seeing 
a friend of his there, who he knew went in 
the Greenland voyage, wondred to see him, 
because it was not yet time for the Greenland 
fleet to come home, and ask'd him what acci- 
dent brought him home so soon ? His friend 
(who was the steer-man, aforesaid, in a Green- 
land ship that summer) told him that their 
' ship went not out to fish that summer, but 
only to take in the lading of the whole fleet, 
to bring it to an early market, &c. But, said 
he, before the fleet had caught fish enough to 
lade us, we, by order of the Greenland Com- 
pany, sailed unto the North Pole, and came 
back again ! 

"Whereupon (his relation being novel to 
me) I entred into discourse with him, and 
seem'd to question the truth of what he 
said ; but he did ensure me it was true, and 
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that the ship was then in Amsterdam, and 
many of the seamen belonging to her to justify 
the truth of it; and told me, moreover, that 
they had sailed two degrees beyond the Pole ! 

" I ask*d him if they found no land or islands 
about the Pole ? 

" He told me. No, there was a free and 
open sea. 

" I ask'd him if they did not meet with a 
great deal of Ice ? 

# 

"He told me, No, they saw no Ice. 

^* I ask'd him what weather they had there ? 

" He told me fine warm weather, such as 
was at Amsterdam in the summer time, and as 
hot. 

" I should have ask'd him more questions 

« 

but that he was ingaged in discourse with 
his friend, and I could not in modesty inter- 
rupt them longer. But I believe the steer- 
man spoke matter of fact and truth, for he 
seemed a plain, honest, and unaffectatious 
person, and one who could have no design 
upon me." 
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Poor Mr. Moxon ! We fancy we can see 
this *' plain honest and unafiectatious " seaman 
tipping the wink to his shipmate, as he drew 
upon his own imagination, and imposed upon 
the credulity and gullability of his questioner ! 

Mr. Moxon proceeds, ** But though I believe 
this story, yet methinks I hear many object 
against it, and are apt to urge three seeming 
reasons to prove it false, or at least some 
particulars of his relation. 

" And first, — That it cannot be warm under 
the Pole, because that about Greenland, and many 
other parts, less northerly, the sea is so full of 
great bodies of ice, that ships can hardly sail 
for it. Secondly : — Or if warm, yet not so 
warm as at Amsterdam in the summer time, 
because the farther northerly the colder 
weather. Thirdly, — Or if they were under 
the Pole, that they could not tell how to 
come back, but that they might as well go 
farther from, as return nearer to home ; because 
the needle pointing always north, they must 
needs lose themselves in the North Pole. 
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where it must indifferently respect all points of 
the horizon alike." 

He answers these objections in the following 
manner. To the first and second, he says, that 
travellers have proved that in the tropics and 
on the Equator, at certain seasons, the weather 
is as moderate as in England in the summer 
time, therefore " why may it not then be as warm 
under the Pole as here, or at Amsterdam ? '" 
more especially, he argues, when at the Pole 
the "sun remains for half a year together, viz., 
all the summer, above the horizon and never 
sets ; and therefore, tho* his beams are not so 
perpendicular, yet they must needs cause a 
great degree of heat upon the horizon." He 
also argues that it is less cold at the Pole than 
in Greenland, because at the former there is no 
land, and it is well-known that ice is only " made 
about shoars of land, but never in open sea." 

Our worthy Hydrographer seems to have 
been sorely puzzled with regard to the third 
objection, that of not being able to return 
from the Pole on account of the magnetic 
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attraction, and his attempted explanation concern- 
ing it can hardly be said to be very satisfactory. 

He says, " I examined not my relator upon 
this argument, tho' when I was parted from 
him, I was sorry I did not. But it is easy 
to apprehend how to guide a ship, either 
forward, or backward, by an observation of 
the sun, a little before you enter the Pole ; 
for by finding in or near what meridian it 
is, or upon what part of the ship it bears, 
whether on head or stern, or starboard or lar- 
^ board, you may measure Time near enough 
with a glass, to know several days after, in or 
near what meridian the sun is at any known or 
estimate time, and consequently know how to 
proceed forwards, or come back with your ship : 
or if the moon have north latitude, you may do 
the same by the moon." 

** Thus far," he says, ** it appears there is a 
free and open sea in summer-time (at least) 
about the North Pole. But I shall add another 
relation of James Ben, whose father lived 
about five years ago in Crown Court, in Russel- 
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Street in Covent Garden, and himself now lives 
in Wapping. This Mr. Ben sailed to Japan 
with the Dutch, as a carpenter of the ship, 
and he told me that year, viz. 1668, he was 
newly come home from Japan. 

" I ask'd him how long they were under-way 
home from thence ? He told me, he could not 
well tell, because when they set out from 
Japan, the Captain commanded the steer- man 
to sail due north, and they did sail from thence 
about 400 Dutch miles, which is almost 27 
degrees, due north. 

" I ask'd him whether they met with no 
land or islands, as I had done before the Dutch 
Greenland steer-man. 

"He told me No, they saw no land, but 
that there was a free and open sea so far as 
they sailed, nor any sign of land appeared. 

'* I ask'd him why they sailed so far northward ? 

"He told me he could not tell, only the 
Captain commanded it, &c. 

" I was thus inquisitive with him, because 
ever since I heard the former relation of 

F 2 
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the Greenland steer-man, I harped at a passage 
through or about the North Pole to Japan, 
China, &c., and by these two discoveries, 
it appears very prob.able that there is so, and 
that it is passable in summer-time." 

These are the cogent reasons that induced 
the learned Hydrographer of King Charles the 
Second to take such a prominent part in the 
advocacy of North Polar exploration. I am 
afraid, from his own showing, that for a man 
holding such an exalted official position, he was 
rather addicted to frequenting low haunts, and 
associating with low company, and that he was 
as much a victim to the marvellous imagination 
of his Wapping friend, as he was to the joking 
propensities of the Dutch steer-man he had met 
in the tavern at Amsterdam ! 

The publication of his " brief discourse," 
had little or no effect on the public opinion of 
that day, but it no doubt materially did its 
share towards assisting in the despatch from 
England of a government North Pole expedi- 
tion a hundred years later. 



CHAPTER III. 

CAPTAIN PHIPPS'S VOYAGE IN 1 773- 

In the year 1773, Mr. Daines Barrington^ 
revived the subject of Polar discovery. He 
had beforehand, very carefully and assiduously, 
collected all the information he could gather on 
the subject ; this he elaborated in a series of 
papers which he read before the Royal Society. 

Among the numerous accounts of successful 
voyages that had been made towards the North 

^ Daines Barrington was a son of Viscount Barrington. 
He received a legal education, and rose to the office of 
second Justice of Chester. He was the author of Obser- 
vations on the Statutes, and other works. He died in 1800. 
His brother Samuel was an Admiral who greatly distinguished 
himself at the capture of St. Lucia, and also at the memor- 
able relief of Gibraltar by Lord Howe. Another brother, 
Shute, was Bishop of Durham. 
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Pole which he related, it is not likely he omit- 
ted those already described by Mr. Moxon. 
These, with others, were fully set forth in 
order to induce the Royal Society to endorse 
his views. It is needless to add the voyages 
said to have been performed were as fictitious 
as those in the veracity of which King Charles's 
Hydrographer seemed to place implicit reliance. 
Whether Mr. Barrington believed in these 
stories or whether he did not is beside the 
question ; it is sufficient to know that his exer- 
tions were crowned with success, and that in the 
early part of 1773, the Royal Society submitted 
a memorial, through the Earl of Sandwich, who 
was first Lord of the Admiralty at the time, to 
the King, urging the desirability of sending an 
expedition to try how far navigation was prac- 
ticable towards the North Pole. This, His 
Majesty was "pleased to direct should be 
immediately undertaken, with every encourage- 
ment that could countenance such an enterprise, 
and every assistance that could contribute to its 
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Captain the Honourable Constantine Phipps 
having volunteered his services, was intrusted 
with the command of the expedition. The two 
ships selected were the Racehorse and Carcass. 
Being bomb vessels, they were considered the 
strongest, and therefore best adapted for the 
purpose. 

Captain Phipps hoisted his pendant in the 
Racehorse^ while the command of the second 
ship, the Carcass^ was given to Commander 
Lutwidge, in which latter vessel also served 
our great naval hero, Horatio Nelson, as 
midshipman. 

Southey, in his Life of Nelson, says that he 
was entered on the books of this ship as 
Captain's coxswain. This was not the case, 
for although in the pay and muster books of 
the CarcasSy no less than four out of the six 
midshipmen on board were entered as A.B's., 
and not rated midshipmen until after the depar- 
ture of the ships from England, Nelson appears 
as having joined with the original rank of mid- 
shipman. I simply mention this to correct an 
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error which from having been so frecjuently 
repeated is now generally accepted as a fact. 

As the names of the officers employed in 
this expedition have never, to my knowledge, 
been published, it affords me great pleasure in 
now being able to do so, although more than a 
hundred years have elapsed since they sailed, 
in what might be called the first English 
Polar expedition of modern times. 

The following is a correct list specifying the 
rank they held on board each ship : 

H.M.S. RACEHORSE, 
The Hon. Constantine John Phipps Captain, 



Henry Harvey ^ 


First Lieutenant 


Cuthbert Adamson 


Second ditto. 


Thomas Graves 


Third ditto. 


John Crane 


Master. 


Charles Irving 


Surgeon, 


Alexander Mair 


Surgeon's Mate. 


Israel Lyon ^ 


Astronomer, 


John Strong 


Purser, 


Robert Dunkin ... 


Master's Mate, 



1 Promoted to Commander, on return of the expedition. 

2 A civilian, appointed by the Admiralty on the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Longitude. 
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A.B. Rated Master's Mate, ^une 4. 
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James Shane, 

David Miller, 

Philip D'Auvergne, A,B, Rated Midshipman^ yune 4. 

Thomas Floyd, „ „ 

Frederick Walden, 

George Scott, 

John Gold, 

Charles Lucas, 

Josh. Bates ... 

John Fenton 

John Stamford 

Josh. West . . . 



;» 
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A,B. Rated CaptairCs Clerk^ ^une 4. 
Gunner. 
Boatswain, 
Carpenter, 



Christopher Horner and Jonas English, Ice-pilots ^ 



H.M.S. CARCASS, 



Skeffington Lutwidge^... 
John Baird 
Josh. Pennington 
George Wykham 
James Allen ... 
William Wallis 
Thomas Wallace 
John Parry 
Horatio Nelson 
Robert Hughes 
James Robinson 



Commander, 
First Lieutenant, 
Second ditto. 
Third ditto. 
Master, 
Surgeon. 
Surgeon^ s Mate, 
Purser, 
Midshipman, 



>> 



Clerk, 



^ The ice-pilots belonging to both ships had been selected 
from the masters of the Greenland whale ships. 

^ Promoted to Captain, on return of the expedition. 
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Richard Searle, A,B. Rated Masters Mate, May i. 
Joshua Mulock, „ „ ,. „ 29. 

James Gee Burges, „ „ „ „ „ 

Charles Dean, A.B. Rated MidshipmaHy May i. 



Edward Rushworth, 




a ft 

„ 8, 


John Toms, 


»» »> 


yy 29. 


John Ramsay ... 


. . . Gunner. 




John Cunningham 


. . . Boatswain. 




Abraham Purcell 


. . . Carpenter. 





Josh. Edwards and John Preston, Ice-pilots. 

The complements of the ships were altered 
from the establishments they would otherwise 
have received as ordinary men-of-war. The 
number of officers was increased, whilst effec- 
tive men were entered in lieu of the usual 
number of boys. The complement for the 
Racehorse was as follows : 

One Captain. One Astronomer. 

Three Lieutenants. One Captain's Clerk. 

One Master. One Gunner. 

One Surgeon. One Boatswain. 

One Surgeon's Mate. One Carpenter. 

One Purser. One Cook. 

Three Master's Mates. Two Quarter Masters. 

Six Midshipmen. One Quarter Master's Mate. 
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Two Boatswain's Mates. One Armourer. 

One Coxswain. Two Carpenter*s Mates. 

One Master Sailmaker. Two Caipenter's Crew. 

One Sailmaker's Crew. One Steward. 

One Gunner's Mate. One Corporal. 

One Yeoman of the Powder- Fifty Seamen. 

room. Two Pilots. 
One Quarter Gunner. 

Total — Ninety- three. 

It IS a very curious fact that both Captain 
Phipps and Commander Lutwidge, although 
officers of different ranks, were in receipt of 
the same amount of pay. This can only be 
accounted for by the supposition that they were 
paid at a special rate, irrespective of rank. 

Both ships were fitted with the latest descrip- 
tion of chain pumps, whilst they were also 
supplied with Dr. Irving's ^ apparatus for 
distilling water. This was, I think, the first 
time that condensed water was ever used in 
the Royal Navy! 

The provisions, spirits, wine and clothing 

^ This gentleman was serving as surgeon on board the 
Racehorse. 
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with which the expedition was provided, were 
of the best quality, and were supplied in a 
most liberal manner. 

The ships were commissioned on the 15 th of 
April, 1773, but, as Mr Floyd tells us, they had 
some little difficulty at first in obtaining crews. 
The men were not, as in these days, so eager 
and enthusiastic for Arctic service ; there was 
no prize money to be gained in the vicinity of 
the North Pole, and they preferred taking their 
chance of obtaining some in a more temperate 
climate. It is a curious fact that although all 
the men who joined these ships were volunteers, 
in the short space of time they were being fitted 
out, the Racehorscy out of a complement of 
about seventy seamen, lost no less than twenty- 
one by desertions, whilst the Carcass lost three ! 

Perhaps this may be attributable to the 
severity of the discipline kept up in those days, 
and which was probably not relaxed on board 
the exploring ships, although they were about to 
engage in service of such an exceptional nature. 

The punishments inflicted too, were often 
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very severe, not unmixed with a degree of 
novelty, for in the log of the Carcass we read 
that one, ** Richard Dingle was punished for 
theft by being made to run the gauntlet ! " 

Be this as it may, in about six weeks time 
from commissioning, the necessary preparations 
had been completed, and the ships reported 
ready for sea. 

On the 23rd of May, the Earl of Sandwich, 
accompanied by the French Ambassador, paid 
the vessels a visit, and was cheered on leaving. 

On the 30th, the Clerk of the Cheque went 
on board, and paid the men their bounty, and 
on the 4th of June the two ships sailed from 
the Nore. 

Mr. Floyd's narrative, which forms the main 
feature of this little book, enters so fully into 
the details connected with the fitting out of this 
expedition, and describes so fully its proceedings 
from the day of leaving England until within a 
few days of its return, that I have considered it 
unnecessary here to make more than a brief allu- 
sion to it, leaving his narrative to tell its own tale. 
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It may be, however, as well for me to remark 
here that Mr. Floyd's relation is fully corroborated 
by the official account of the expedition, published 
by Captain Phipps,^ and it may therefore be relied 
on as a trustworthy and veracious account. 

There is one great contrast, which I cannot 
omit mentioning, between this expedition of the 
eighteenth century, and all those that had been 
despatched during the Elizabethan era. In 
reading the various accounts of those brave men 
who set out in frail barks, for the exploration of 
unknown and dangerous seas, in the latter end 
of the sixteenth century, we cannot but be struck 
with the strong, and reverent, feeling that per- 
vaded their hearts, and the firm trust and 
reliance that they evinced in the power of an 
all-seeing and beneficent Providence to protect 
them from all dangers ; nor can we fail to 
observe that when preserved from any sudden 
and unlooked-for calamity, their thoughts 

^ A Voyage towards the North Pole^ undertakefi by His 
Majesty* s Command^ i773» By Constantine John Phipps. 
Dedicated to the King. 
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invariably found vent, through their pens, in 
expressions of gratitude to the Almighty. 

We fail to find this good example followed 
in the written accounts of the expedition 
despatched in 1773 ; nor, from the journals and 
logs, does it appear that divine service was 
ever performed, even on Sundays. 

Of course we know that Sunday to a ship 
navigating the ice-bound regions of the north, 
can never be regarded as essentially a day of 
rest, for the safety of the ship must be as much 
taken into consideration then as on any day 
in the week ; but we read that out of two 
Sundays that the Racehorse and Carcass passed 
at anchor in harbour, the ships* companies 
were employed, on one of them in " scrubbing 
ship between wind and water," and on the 
other, in " tarring the tops and mastheads, and 
paying the lower masts with varnish of pine ! " 

These were duties which, though necessary, 
might well have been deferred until some 
future occasion. 

Although the expedition of Captain Phipps 
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cannot be regarded in the light of a great 
geographical success, still he succeeded in 
making a ^ery valuable examination of the 
edge of the Polar pack in a high latitude, a 
full report of which will be found in the in- 
teresting work he published on his return. 
It was generally supposed that the season he 
attempted to push north was a particularly 
unfavourable one. 

For the narration of this cruise I will now 
refer my readers to Mr. Floyd's highly in- 
teresting and amusing account, without which 
this little work would never have been pub- 
lished. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A midshipman's narrative of a polar 

VOYAGE. 1773. 

MR. FLOYD'S PREFACE AND DEDICATION. 

** In presenting the subjoined narrative of a 
memorable expedition to the attention of my 
readers, I must confess to a no small feeling of 
trepidation and diffidence, that I, so young and 
inexperienced an author, should be possessed of 
so much confidence, and ambition, as to attempt 
an undertaking of so great a magnitude. 

" However, in submitting this almost unintel- 
ligible account to the censure and criticism of 
those who may read it, I am conscious of 
feeling and knowing that it is consistent with 
the strictest truth, and that it does not, in the 
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least, exaggerate the dangers and difficulties 
that we were called upon to undergo and which 
we overcame. 

" I am the more inclined to believe that I shall 
escape adverse criticism, particularly as I have 
reason to conjecture that none but my friends 
will peruse this my faint effort ; or, indeed, if it 
should be otherwise, and it should be thought 
necessary to make more public the truths I have 
collected from my voyage, I hope, as it must, 
and will, be acknowledged, that I do it without 
any other view than that of being instrumental, 
in how small a degree so ever, to the welfare of 
the naval military,^ and particularly those who 
may hereafter be concerned in an expedition 
of the like nature, and to whom this is dedicated. 

" I say I hope these excuses will have their 
due weight (and be, in some measure, a pre- 
vention to those who would otherwise, per- 
haps wantonly, condemn the whole, many no 

^ By the "naval military," is meant the executive, or 
combatant, line of the navy, as distinguished from the officers 
of the civil, or non-combatant, branch. 
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doubt there will be without even reading it), 
and cause them to give their opinions candidly 
and impartially. 

" As my capacity will not permit me to write 
in a manner pleasing to landsmen, it is by no 
means my intention to study to do so ; as to 
make the language good would, in all proba- 
bility, take up the time I should otherwise have 
employed in collecting the facts that are to make 
up my narrative. 

** I shall also take the less pains respecting 
my mode of expression, for the reason that my 
writing is calculated for the easy comprehension 
of the inferior naval officers, the greatest part 
of whom, I have the happiness, nevertheless, 
to reflect, have had the best education, and, 
I have no doubt, that they have made the best 
use of it. 

NARRATIVE. 

** I had returned about five months from 
serving under the command of Sir George 
Rodney at Jamaica, when I first heard that an 

G 2 
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expedition was intended, that had for its object 
the discovery of the North Pole ; a voyage, 
which, as it was the least known of any other, 
and as it was more than probable that it would 
be the means of great advantage to the nation 
in general, and experience to those concerned 
in it, I used my endeavour to obtain, and with 
ease procured, an appointment to His Majesty's 
ship the Racehorse, commanded by the Honour- 
able Constantine Phipps, a man of known and 
approved abilities as a seaman and captain ; 
with regard to his capacity in general, it is so 
very well known that it would justly be thought 
superfluous on my part, to say anything of it. 

" From the minute in which I was certain of 
being employed on this occasion, I studiously 
got together all the books that, with my own 
knowledge or that of my friends, had been 
published on attempts to reach the North Pole, 
or to find a North-west passage into the South 
sea, which, it is presumed, is the principal 
intention of the present expedition. 

** I cannot help remarking, without wishing to 
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depreciate the works of those who have written 
on the subject, that these books are generally 
regarded as trash ! For it is no secret that the 
greatest part of them pretend to give descrip- 
tions of places situated farther to the north- 
ward than any of the known world have ever 
been. 

" I would not wish to be understood to say, 
that even these books are not of utility ; they, 
in some measure, warn us against dangers that 
they have encountered, and seem to give hopes 
of success by pursuing such and such plans. 
I believe it is a received maxim, that it is of 
no bad consequence to hear arguments for, and 
against, any undertaking ; 'tis therefore with 
the greatest care and attention that I have 
made extracts, in a book for the purpose, from 
those men who, by us, are thought to deserve 
that attention. 

" Many, as I said before, are the volumes that 
have been written on this subject for the 
direction of future navigators, but supposing 
them to excel in the highest degree, they can 
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be but of very little service to us, as our present 
plan is not to run in the track of others, but, 
from sound judgment and mature deliberation, to 
steer such courses as the commander shall be of 
opinion will be the most eligible to attain the Pole ; 
at the same time taking care that by avoiding 
their tracks, we may not fall into their errors. 

"On the 20th of April 1773, by particular 
order, I went to Deptford to join my ship, and 
was not a little pleased to find that the greatest 
pains were being taken for the equipment of 
the ship itself, and that orders, from the Navy 
Board, had been given to render her as complete 
for her hazardous undertaking as human art 
could devise. This will be allowed to be, not 
only proper in itself, but it served to keep up 
that vigour and spirit, for the prosecution of 
the enterprise, which alone could make it 
successful, and which, to do them justice, 
seemed strongly implanted in the minds of 
the foremast men. 

" The ship was in every respect (together with 
her consort, the Carcass^ Captain Lutwidge, 
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second in command in this expedition) the fittest 
for the service she was going on, and capable of 
resisting any shock she might, through accident, 
receive from a middle-sized body of ice, in any 
other manner than if she should be so unfor- 
tunate as to be intercepted between two large 
pieces, which always proves fatal. 

"She, as well as the Carcass, had been 
a bomb, and was consequently built for 
that service more than ordinarily strong; 
besides this she was, when in dock, again 
considerably strengthened, and her bottom 
doubled from the bows to the foremost part 
of the main chains, and from thence to the 
after part and streaks, in order to repel the 
little straggling bits of ice, which, but for 
them, would prove an injury to the real bottom. 

" Within board the conveniences of the officers 
and men were carefully studied, by the construc- 
tion of cabins and berths adapted to the northern 
climates, as well as the safety of the whole, by 
guarding against leaving too much space for the 
water she might ship, by high seas, to act in. 
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" For this purpose the quarter-deck was risen 
upon, and continued as far as the main mast, 
and the forecastle was brought twelve, or four- 
teen, feet further aft. From the forepart of the 
quarter-deck and the after part of the fore- 
castle, there were strong bulkheads so as to 
render it impassable for the water. 

"The greatest caution was taken in the 
appointment of proper officers, all being ex- 
perienced men, who had previously been 
examined and found suitable for the occasion ; 
besides these, were an astronomer and two 
ice-pilots ; the latter, from having been masters 
in the Greenland fishery, were not only toler- 
ably well acquainted with the Arctic Seas as far 
as latitude 82** N., but were dexterous in the 
steering and general management of shipping 
among the ice. 

" Orders were likewise issued for procuring 
us ice-anchors and cables, as well as saws and 
hatchets, applicable to the purpose of disen- 
gaging a ship from the ice, in the disagreeable 
situation of being enveloped. 
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** On the 2 1 St April, we hauled out of dock, 
and were then busily employed in unreeving 
the rigging, and examining the masts ; reeving 
new rigging where it was wanted, and repairing 
the old where it would bear it. 

" I should before have observed that the ship 
was designed for carrying eighteen guns, but 
Captain Phipps being most clearly of opinion 
that, in the Northern Seas, they would be very 
cumbersome, wisely determined to take only 
eight with him, which, he judged, would be 
sufficient to answer the purpose of making 
signals, when necessity should require it. 

** I was eager in throwing myself in the way of 
all the northern traders, who, to our mortificationi 
were unanimous in their opinions at our being, 
at least, two months too late. In vain did we 
endeavour to conceal this from our people, who 
yet seemed to work with cheerfulness and un- 
abated fervour. But the greatest shock (which 
I cannot forbear mentioning) that our people 
felt, was the report that a fleet of fifteen sail of 
the line was being fitted out to act against the 
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French and Spaniards. This indeed affected 
them highly, and the more so when, on 
the 23rd, proclamations were issued, offering 
bounties to such seamen as should voluntarily 
enter on board those ships. Nothing now was 
heard but murmuring throughout the ship ; they 
looked upon a war as unavoidable, and they 
wanted to be again witnesses of British triumph, 
valour, and success ! 

" Nor was it indeed the most pleasing news to 
the officers that could have been ; however the 
views of success, and honour, buoyed them up, 
and made them conclude their reasonings with, 
— * Never mind, it will be time to knock them on 
the head when we return ; when the fingering 
of their gold,' say the tars, * will be as agreeable, 
at our return, as now.' 

"No reasoning, however, was sufficient to dis- 
prove to them their disadvantageous situation 
in case of a war, which ought not, as yet, never- 
theless to have affected them so deeply. The 
officers were ordered to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to go on that vilest of all their services, 
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the impress service, the nature of which every- 
body is very well acquainted with. 

'' Although things at present did not wear the 
most pleasing aspect, still as everybody knew 
how advanced the season was, every man 
exerted himself accordingly. As there never is 
wanting a multiplicity of accidents to damp the 
spirits of seamen in general, who are a good deal 
given to be superstitious, so was there not now 
wanting something to make the face of things 
wear a more gloomy aspect than they had 
hitherto done ; for on examination of the well, 
there was found such a quantity of water, as to 
make it certain that the ship leaked a good 
deal. 

" The anxiety, on this account, was a good 
deal heightened by hearing (which was some- 
thing remarkable) that the Carcass was in the 
same situation, or rather worse, as she was 
obliged to go again into dock. This, however, 
like things of the same sort, was soon forgotten, 
and we continued to fit out with as much 
alacrity as ever. 
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"On the 23rd (the same day on which the 
proclamation was made known), we received cer- 
tain accounts that the grand armament intended 
for the Mediterranean, under the command 
of Sir Charles Saunders, was laid aside. 

" Men, as usual, now flocked to us to enter 
themselves, and the little remains of discontent, 
till now visible, was entirely dissipated from the 
minds of those who had already engaged them- 
selves with us. The officers were allowed 
authority from Captain Phipps to assure the 
seamen that, at their return, they should be 
entirely at their own disposal ; that they should 
all receive the bounty, notwithstanding that they 
belonged to the ship before the issue of the 
Proclamation ; and lastly, that they need not 
put themselves to the expense of clothing, as it 
was the determination of the Board of Longitude 
to supply them with clothes. 

" By the 24th, our leak was entirely stopped, 
and everybody was very well satisfied, as well 
with the goodness of the ship, as the con- 
venience of her. 
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** We were all now extremely eager to see an 
end to our equipment, and embark for our ex- 
pedition, flushed with the hopes of not return- 
ing, until we had fully served the end we were 
intended for, and carried out the intentions of 
the Admiralty. 

" Seamen, in general, when once convinced of 
truth, will a good deal abide by it ; but, in the 
following instance, the reader will conclude they 
had more difficulty in doing so than in many 
others. 

'* As our complement of men (ninety) was but 
barely sufficient for us,, or even supposing that 
not to be the case, it was our interest to 
promote as much as possible their health, and 
prevent their contracting any illness that might 
disable them from doing their duty ; it therefore 
became necessary for us to curtail as much as 
possible all leave indulgences, and to impress 
upon the men the extreme peril in which they 
would place, not only their lives, but the lives 
of their shipmates, by going to a cold climate 
attacked by any infectious or other disease. 
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** It must be granted that, by our situation, the 
men lay more open to temptation than is the 
rule with those of many other ships, for we lay 
within Tialf pistol-shot of the shore, and it was 
by no means a matter of policy to refuse leave 
to those who asked to go there. If we had 
taken that method, they would have found some 
means to have effected their object, and if they 
did not then give us the slip, their itch for 
absence would have been the greater. In 
that respect, therefore, they were uncon- 
trolled, the only method (as found by ex- 
perience) that could be taken for keeping the 
sailors together, and out of harm's way, was 
by forming a kind of club, which was accord- 
ingly done. The landlord and landlady were 
always happy to receive our people into their 
house ; for they, cunning by long service and 
adroit in their business, were glad to suffer 
them to become their debtors, having h^d, 
beforehand, good information respecting their 
expectations at the time of being paid their 
advance and bounty money. Our men, to do 
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* 

them justice, did not seem divested of proper 
respect for themselves, and, whilst on shore, 
conducted themselves in a highly satisfactory 
manner. 

" Many were the conceptions they had formed 
of the intention, and destination, of our voyage ; 
some (perhaps out of humour, or more likely 
out of ignorance) said we were going to the 
North Pole to * cut a piece of it to make a 
walking stick for the Prince of Wales ! ' Others, 
thinking themselves more profoundly instructed, 
having been told of the axis on which the globe 
turned said, in a nautical phrase and applicable 
to the sheave in a block. * that it would not 
traverse, and that the Pofe wanted scraping and 
greasing ! ' 

" Every one in short had ideas something 
similar to these, and it was really pleasing and 
diverting to us (who were so well acquainted 
with their judgment and strength in general) to 
hear them, when at work, proposing plans for 
the more effectually putting in execution the 
orders Captain Phipps might receive. These 
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discussions, trifling as the cause may appear to 
any one, never failed to end with heat, and to 
last until some one of their shipmates, by a 
confusion of difficult and unintelligible words 
to them, and himself too, seemed at once to 
comfort them, and to take off* their attention 
from one another, by regarding him as some- 
thing supernatural ! ^ 

" There is scarcely ever wanting somebody of 
this kind of erudition, to whom, alternately, the 
others fly for the solution of any difficult question 
that may be proposed, or to confirm any of 
them in an opinion they have adopted. 

** They were much at a loss too, to know what 
were to be done with the great saws and 
hatchets that they had seen come on board ; 
hoping that it would please his honour (mean- 
ing the Captain) to let them have the free use 

1 My naval readers, will, I am confident, admit the truth- 
fulness of Mr. Floyd's words, readily recognising, in his 
description of the mediator, many of their own shipmates 
of the present day, who may be considered as belonging 
to what they would call the ** scientific branch of our 
service." 
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of their hands and legs, by keeping them on 
ship-board, and not oblige them to turn to 
windward on shore, by converting them into 
sawyers ! 

" By the latter end of the month the ship was 
completely rigged, the stowage of the hold, 
after receiving our stores, being all that was 
now wanting to make her ready for sea. 

" I shall be thought, as the old phrase says, 
* to measure other people's corn by my own 
bushel,' in supposing everybody to be interested 
in the particulars of the voyage. I will, how- 
ever, imagine my readers to be so much so, as 
to believe they wish to be acquainted, at least, 
with those preparations that appear most 
striking, and amongst many others that are so, 
I shall but name one. 

" I cannot forbear mentioning first, as un- 
common the vast care everybody took for 
our security when the expedition was entered 
upon. It was therefore advised, and resolved, 
to carry with us a sufficient quantity of brick 
and mortar to build ourselves a convenient 

II 
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retreat in case of shipwreck ; these, which 
we could carry without being incommoded, 
were far from being looked upon as stores 
of the least consequence. 

" We did not give ourselves the opportuni- 
ties for reflecting upon the consequences 
of our enterprise. It remained for us, 
who were engaged in it, to go through 
it with spirit and activity, ardently wish- 
ing for its commencement, and as firmly 
resolved upon perseverance. This was indeed 
the more practicable, as both the ship and 
her destination was the free choice of the 
sailors that belonged to her, and particularly 
(I imagine) were the officers the envy of those 
who found themselves not concerned with us. 
Now, as it was likely, as it was also very much 
our wish, that we might fall in with places 
unknown to the rest of the world, so it was not 
impossible but that it might happen, at a time 
when we little expected it, that our being 
actually on shore in the ship might be the first 
intimation of such a catastrophe, as was the 
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case with some ships a little while ago, on 
discoveries in the southern hemisphere. 

** Then would be found the vast utility of 
our store of bricks and mortar, for the 
want of which, if misfortune was to happen, 
we should have all, probably, perished. 
Our people became now as earnest to dis- 
cover, whether they were to be bound unto 
bricklayers or not, as they were before 
uneasy on a supposition of their being made 
sawyers ! 

** Mathematical instruments, of all kinds, were 
provided for Mr. Lyons who attended us as 
astronomer, and time-pieces of the latest and 
best invention, were intrusted to the care, as 
well as the inspection, of Captain Phipps. 

**That nothing might be wanting towards 
preserving the health of the ship's company, 
the famous Dr. Irvine, as we believe, willingly 
undertook to go in quality of surgeon with us. 
Dr. Irvine, in case it should not be remem- 
bered, was the gentleman who found means to 
reduce salt water to fresh, and who, besides 

II 2 
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his excellence as a surgeon, is justly noted for 
his knowledge in Natural Philosophy. 

" The manner of victualling the Navy is, I 
believe, very well known ; it may nevertheless 
happen that it is not so to every body. To 
be brief on that subject; it is customary for 
the seamen of His Majesty's ships to be al- 
lowed a certain quantity of beef and pork four 
days out of the seven ; the remaining three 
they have none at all. I am not to be under- 
stood that the meat days happen all together, 
as they are divided so that every other day 
shall be a meat day, except that on Saturday 
and Sunday, two meat days must come to 
gether. It was with us determined to make 
an alteration, with the advice and consent of 
Dr. Irvine, in this disposition of matters. It 
was to be so contrived as that every man 
should partake of a hot breakfast, and a dinner 
of beef or pork every day, and this without 
infringing on the stated allowance of provisions. 
This was accordingly done. 

"It was the opinion also of the before men- 
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tioned gentleman, that instead of cheese (which 
was rejected), we should take as much more 
butter as would counterbalance, in expense, the 
cheese ; and in lieu of oatmeal, take rice. 

" I should have mentioned that on those days 
on which flesh is not served out, a proportion- 
ate allowance of oatmeal and pease, with a 
certain quantity of water, is the food of the 
seamen of the Navy. 

" I have been digressing a little from my pur- 
pose, in remarking the just measure taken for the 
continuance of the health of our ship^s company ; 
I shall therefore return to the thread of my nar- 
rative by observing, that it was not till Thursday, 
May the 13th, that we received any of our 
provisions, and then only a small quantity. 
These were immediately hoisted in and stowed 
to the best advantage, so as, if possible, 
to make room for a sufficiency to last 
us six months — no easy task, although it was 
effected. 

** About this time we received informa- 
tion of M. De Bougainville, the great French 
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enterpriser, being employed on much such an 
errand as ourselves. Indeed it only differed in 
this, that his getting to the Pole seemed impos- 
sible, as it was his intention to hug the shore as 
close as possible ; whilst ours seemed probable, 
for by keeping as far from the land as conve- 
nience would admit, we consequently would 
avoid those seas of ice he was likely to 
meet with. 

" His voyage, however, was, I believe, the 
reason of our carrying a greater quantity of 
warlike stores than we otherwise should have 
done, it being the determination of Captain 
Phipps to bring him to action if he met with 
him, supposing he did not salute him and other- 
wise pay the respect due to the English flag. 
Whether he carried us prisoners to France, or 
we brought him so to England, was to us a 
matter of indifference, as both would serve our 
purpose; the former, indeed, if he should be 
determined to affront us, was the most likely, 
as he sailed in a frigate of thirty- two guns, 
and was accompanied by another of equal force, 
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whilst we carried but eight guns, as did our 
consort, and those of inferior metal by at least 
half the weight of the ball. 

We continued to remain at a standstill in 
our equipment till the 15th of May, when the 
greatest part, though not all, of our provisions 
was brought to us. 

It will be unnecessary to mention the exact 
gradations (only to be expressed in sea terms, 
and such as must be altogether unintelligible) 
by which, on the 19th, we found ourselves 
ready to leave Deptford and proceed to Wool- 
wich, to complete our warlike stores and to 
receive our guns. 

On the 2 1 St, having a fine breeze from the 
S.S.W., we cast off from the Blonde, and 
after a few hours sail anchored a little above 
Woolwich. Here, after having got on board 
our guns, powder, shot, &c., &c., we all went 
to work to clear the ship from that confusion, 
occasioned by the great increase of provisions 
and stores, to what she was ever designed to 
carry ; and without which clearance she was 
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him, supposing he did not salute him and other- 
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whilst we carried but eight guns, as did our 
consort, and those of inferior metal by at least 
half the weight of the ball. 

We continued to remain at a standstill in 
our equipment till the 15th of May, when the 
greatest part, though not all, of our provisions 
was brought to us. 

It will be unnecessary to mention the exact 
gradations (only to be expressed in sea terms, 
and such as must be altogether unintelligible) 
by which, on the 19th, we found ourselves 
ready to leave Deptford and proceed to Wool- 
wich, to complete our warlike stores and to 
receive our guns. 

On the 2ist, having a fine breeze from the 
S.S.W., we cast off from the Blonde, and 
after a few hours sail anchored a little above 
Woolwich. Here, after having got on board 
our guns, powder, shot, &c., &c., we all went 
to work to clear the ship from that confusion, 
occasioned by the great increase of provisions 
and stores, to what she was ever designed to 
carry ; and without which clearance she was 
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done, it being the determination of Captain 
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not fit for sea, especially for so intricate a 
navigation as we were to expect. 

" Materials for experiments were so numerous 
and weighty, as not only to lumber us a good 
deal, but to occasion us to swim very deep in 
the water. The adorning of the ship, which 
at another time might have been an object to 
us, was now none. All our contrivances were 
to make her useful, not beautiful ! If my ex- 
perience was greater, and my years of more 
scope, I should not hesitate to pronounce that 
the losses generally sustained by His Majesty s 
ships are owing to their being rigged, fitted, 
painted, &c., in the Macaroni taste ! " 



CHAPTER V. 

A midshipman's narrative — {contintced). 

" From Woolwich, after a stay of four days, 
having waited three other days for a wind, we 
removed to the Nore, and were here joined 
by our consort, the Carcass. 

" The wind still continued unfavourable, and 
though we seemed desirous of sailing in spite 
of its contrariness, yet it was so directly in our 
teeth, and withal blowing so strong, that if we 
had put to sea we must certainly have lost 
rather than gained ground, and, after beating 
about the shoals and sands, been obliged to 
return. 

" iEolus persevered in his unkindness till the 
2nd of June, when, after a very stormy night, 
blowing from the N.N.E., attended with 
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thunder, lightning, and heavy rain, the wind 
suddenly shifted to the N.W. We were as 
expeditious as possible preparing for sea, and 
in less than half an hour, having by that time 
the anchor at the bows, we were under sail ; 
but, alas ! we had been so but a few hours, 
and indeed only long enough to push on three 
or four miles, when the wind became again 
unfavourable, and obliged us, very contrary to 
our inclination, to come again to an anchor. 

** I had been on shore the night of the gale, 
and had been very desirous, during the pre- 
ceding evening, to get on board, as the weather 
appeared changeable, and it would have been 
now, above all other times, a disappointment 
to me to have been left behind. As soon, how- 
ever, as I judged the N.E. wind likely to con- 
tinue, I endeavoured to make myself easy 
whilst on shore, and got early to bed so as to 
rise betimes in the morning. 

" I needed not that precaution, for after en- 
deavouring to get to sleep for the first hour, 
the rattling of the window shutters, and of the 
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furniture of a fireplace in my room, made me 
determine, knowing it to be blowing fresh, to 
sit up all night. I dressed myself, and did so. 

"At about four in the morning, the wind 
suddenly moderating, I heard a gun, and dread- 
ing some mischief, such as the ship s sailing, 
I sallied forth, and perceived she really had 
made a signal for sailing. 

" Sheerness, of all places I know, is the most 
disagreeable in which to be put in such a pre- 
dicament, for there are few times when a boat 
can be, at any price, procured. Such was now 
my case ; and so much was I in earnest about 
it, that having five guineas about me, I offered 
them to any one who would procure me con- 
veyance on board. 

** No boat was to be hired. 

" I hit upon an expedient ! 

" Pretending to be in a great hurry, and 

affecting to be out of breath, I went to the 
officers of Sheerness dockyard, and acquainted 
them that I had business of importance on 
board the Racehorse, Everybody now was eager 
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to get ready a vessel to take me off ; the name of 
Captain Phipps went a great way on this occa- 
sion ; for, besides his being known as an officer, 
everybody (vulgar) on shore stood in awe of 
him on account of his abilities as an orator ! 

"It was ever a maxim with me to dis- 
like blowing weather on shore, for, like the old 
sailor, I know what is to be done in that case 
afloat, but I also know that on shore there are 
no props, backstays, or anchors to the houses ! 

"In order to make a proper estimate of the 
degrees of saltness, as well as coldness, of the 
water, in proportion as we advanced to the 
northward, both of which we are told in- 
creases. Dr. Irvine found, by experiment, that 
a pint of the water alongside, at Sheerness, 
weighed 30 ounces, and contained 6 dr. 33 grs. 
of salt. 

" The wind in the course of two days, it being 
the King's birthday, came to the westward. 

"The astronomer, Mr. Lyons, among many 
observations that he took, determined the 
latitude of the Nore Light. 
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" Notwithstanding the almost perpetual blow- 
ing of the wind from the N.E., since the month 
of April to the present time, thereby giving 
us all the reason in the world to expect a con- 
tinuation of the S.W. wind when it should 
come, we had not been twenty-four hours at 
sea, before a northerly gale again obliged 
us to put back into Harwich Roads. 

" We now determined to put to sea and keep 
there, let the wind be almost how it would, 
when after fluctuating for the first three or four 
days, a fine S.E. breeze drove us, in forty-eight 
hours, to the coast of Shetland, being a run of 
1 20 leagues ; and, contrary to expectation, as 
we are always determined by our reckoning, we 
made the land by 30 leagues^ nearer than we 
judged we should. 

** Here might be remarked the excellence of 
Harrison and Arnold's time-keepers, to which 

^ This is probably a mistake, and should be written miles 
instead of leagues. Captain Phipps, in his narrative, 
mentions at this time, that there was a difference of thirty- 
six miles between the latitude by dead reckoning and that 
by observation, the latter placing them to the northward. 
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the astronomer continually referred, and which 
gave us the longitude we were in ; consequently, 
with a meridian altitude, the exact place of 
the ship could be found, to as great a nicety as 
we could wish. 

" In the evening of the day we arrived on this 
coast, two boats came from the shore on their 
way a fishing. These islanders had never before 
seen a ship of war, and expressed themselves 
with wonder at our magnitude, and were very 
curious in examining the different parts of her. 

"After staying on board long enough to get 
drunk, they left us, but at night returned with 
fish which we bought. 

" As yet but little alteration could be perceived 
in the degree of cold, being in latitude 60° 18', 
though a great difference was observed in the 
length of the day. The sun now rose with 
us at half past two, and did not set till half past 
nine ; so that in reality, we had no darkness, 

" I.t was remarkable when the sun was just 
above the horizon, he was of an oval form and 
not round, as in more southern latitudes. 
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** We were becalmed here for three days, the 
first of which being clear, prevented our catch- 
ing fish so plenteously as we did the remaining 
two. 

" A very thick dark fog, to which this place is 
very subject, came on, and though the Carcass ^ 
at the beginning of it, was as close to us as we 
could wish, yet we soon lost sight of her, and 
the wind, what little there was, was so very ' 
variable that, notwithstanding our efforts to the 
contrary, we were a good deal separated, so 
that we were obliged, as is usual on these 
occasions, during the fog to fire guns, volleys of 
small arms, beat drums, sound horns and 
trumpets, and frequently toll our bell, which was 
alternately answered by our consort; and by 
observing the quarter from which the reports of 
the guns came, we discovered her just before 
the weather cleared up. 

** Our people were well provided with hooks 
and lines, so that the quantity of cod, and other 
fish, we caught was almost incredible. The 
over-abundance of these fish will be better 
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enterpriser, being employed on much such an 
errand as ourselves. Indeed it only differed in 
this, that his getting to the Pole seemed impos- 
sible, as it was his intention to hug the shore as 
close as possible ; whilst ours seemed probable, 
for by keeping as far from the land as conve- 
nience would admit, we consequently would 
avoid those seas of ice he was likely to 
meet with. 

" His voyage, however, was, I believe, the 
reason of our carrying a greater quantity of 
warlike stores than we otherwise should have 
done, it being the determination of Captain 
Phipps to bring him to action if he met with 
him, supposing he did not salute him and other- 
wise pay the respect due to the English flag. 
Whether he carried us prisoners to France, or 
we brought him so to England, was to us a 
matter of indifference, as both would serve our 
purpose ; the former, indeed, if he should be 
determined to affront us, was the most likely, 
as he sailed in a frigate of thirty- two guns, 
and was accompanied by another of equal force, 
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whilst we carried but eight guns, as did our 
consort, and those of inferior metal by at least 
half the weight of the ball. 

We continued to remain at a standstill in 
our equipment till the 15th of May, when the 
greatest part, though not all, of our provisions 
was brought to us. 

It will be unnecessary to mention the exact 
gradations (only to be expressed in sea terms, 
and such as must be altogether unintelligible) 
by which, on the 19th, we found ourselves 
ready to leave Deptford and proceed to Wool- 
wich, to complete our warlike stores and to 
receive our guns. 

On the 2 1 St, having a fine breeze from the 
S.S.W., we cast off from the Blonde^ and 
after a few hours sail anchored a little above 
Woolwich. Here, after having got on board 
our guns, powder, shot, &c., &c., we all went 
to work to clear the ship from that confusion, 
occasioned by the great increase of provisions 
and stores, to what she was ever designed to 
carry ; and without which clearance she was 
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We soon lost sight of the little vessel, and 
pursued our route with all imaginable despatch. 

" The wind here, at latitude 68^ varied almost 
every twenty-four hours, and when it came 
from the northward, it was exceeding sharp and 
cold, so much so, that we were now obliged to 
serve our people with the clothing allowed us 
by the Board of Longitude, consisting of two 
thick under flannel waistcoats ; a fearnought 
jacket, likewise lined with flannel ; a larger 
jacket of fearnought, to wear over all ; besides 
caps, mitts, and stockings doubly doubl^- 
mitted; a pair of thick boots, proof against 
wet, and large enough to contain four or five 
pairs of stockings. 

** On the 23rd, in a thick fog, during which we 
lost sight of our consort, we heard the report 
of guns not far from us, and thinking that 
some accident had happened to the Carcass, I 
was despatched in a boat to inquire into the 
cause, but was stopped half way by an officer 
from that ship, who told me that it was not 
them who had fired, but a ship to the south- 
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west whom we could not see for the fog, and 
whom we supposed to be one of the whale 
fishers on his return homel. 

** That supposition did not last long, as the 
firing continued for the space of every two 
hours ; it was therefore evident it must be some 
ship going the same road with us, in company 
with some other, to whom she was making 
signals ; this appeared the more clearly, about 
noon, as the reports of the guns came now 
from the bow, whereas, when we first heard 
them, they came from the quarter, so that, 
whatever she was, she must have sailed two 
feet to our one ! 

** We remarked that the winds blowing from 
N.E. to S.S.W., were almost always attended 
with a thick fog, with this difference, that 
when it blew from N.E. to S.E., it was a wet 
one, but from the latter quarter to S.S.W. 
it was a dry one. 

** The variation of the compass, from evident 
proof, did not alter either one way or the 
other, as I believe was expected, in proportion 
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as we advanced to the northward. Frequent 
experiments, for the determination of this 
question, were made by Captain Phipps and 
Mr. Lyons by the help of the marine dipping 
needle, contrived for that purpose, and we 
found that as we got to the eastward it became 
less, and to the westward more, and that it 
varied from 78'' to 80°.^ 

** From this minute I became of opinion that 
the attraction lay to the eastward, and not to 
the northward. What vastly strengthened me 
in this opinion was, that I ever found, both 
by my own experience and that of others, that 
the variation of the compass was never 
determined by latitude, but by the easting and 
westing. It is indeed altogether so great a 
phenomenon, that nobody can give any account 
of it, but what proceeds from their own 
judgment and invention. 

^ This must have reference to the inclination, or dip, of 
the magnetic needle, and not to the variation of the com- 
pass, which could only have been, in the locality in whi h 
they were situated, from ten to fifteen degrees. 
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**On the coasts of Hudson and Baffin bays, 
which were several hundred leagues to the 
westward of us, the variation is 6 or 7 
points, or 67 and 78 degrees, whereas about 
the North Cape there is no variation at. all. 
As yet, therefore, no material discovery was 
or could be made on this score. 

** The weather was far from being cold while 
it blew from the S.W. or S.E., the ther- 
mometer being then as high as 49° or 50° ; 
but when it came to the north-westward, and 
particularly when more northerly, it became 
rather cold, the thermometer falling as low 
as 34°. 

*' We were now advanced as far as latitude 
73° 15^ a degree farther to the northward than 
where, by the Snow's account, we were to have 
met with the stream of ice she had left, so 
that we had reason to suppose that our being 
to the eastward of John Main's Island,^ about 
which the ice was thickest, was the means of 
our escaping it. 

^ Jan Mayen Island* 
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** The weather had, for the past six days, been 
so unfavourable that, during that time, we could 
neither see sun nor stars,^ and therefore could 
not, with certainty, determine the spot of the 
ship. But on the 25 th, the wind shifted to 
north, and driving away the fog, left the 
sun clear for observation, and we judged our- 
selves in the latitude 74*" 12', or about 56 leagues 
south-west of the south part of Spitzbergen. 

** The heavy sailing of the Carcass, obliged us 
to keep under much easier sail than we should 
otherwise have done, and made us take more 
pains to keep together. Her captain hailed ' 
and told us he supposed it must be M. de 
Bougainville and his consort, that had been 
firing, and having steered more to the eastward 
during the fog, to miss the ice, had likewise 
missed us. 

" The wind to-day 'smelt very ice-like, and 
obliged us to keep a good look out. The 

^ The fact that no stars were visible is not to be won- 
dered at, considering they were in the enjoyment of 
perpetual day 1 
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latitude in which we are is a great favourer to 
discovery, for it must be recollected we have 
no night, but that we might not have all 
sweet and no sour, the fog was a bitter 
enemy to us. 

'* As yet I had made no alteration in my 
dress, but this northerly wind brought me to my 
flannel jacket, waistcoat, and breeches, as like- 
wise to wear lamb's-wool stockings and mitts. 

'' I also found the necessity for procuring 
an additional blanket to my bed ; even this 
did not keep me so warm as I could wish, but 
as I knew we were to meet with much colder 
weather, I determined to make my alterations 
by easy gradations. 

'* I cannot help remarking how much the 
accounts of cold I received in England were 
exaggerated ; even our pilots gave, when there, 
most dreadful accounts of it. The difficulty of 
excusing themselves for their relation of it 
became every day less easy, for we used always 
to throng round them and say, *Then 'twas 
not yet very cold ? ' and * How came it about ? ' 
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but for a long time they pleaded, *not being 
far enough to the northward ; ' then it was ' a 
northerly wind ; * and lastly, * we were not close 
enough to the ice ! ' I had at this time no 
doubt but that I should find the extreme one 
way as much exaggerated as the other, as, for 
instance, the heat off the Coast of Guinea !^ 

" We here met with some of the drift-wood, so 
much mentioned in all voyages to the north, 
and from whence nobody can have the least 
idea of its coming. We likewise saw three 
whales not far from us, but before the new 
converted harpoon guns that we carried -with 
us could be got ready, they disappeared ; it was 
rather a rare sight so distant from the shore, 
and withal so far to the southward. 

** This day, the 27th, and the following, it was 
remarkably cold, though not more than I have 
felt in England, and we had a good deal of 
snow and sleet. 

" Observing a remarkable piece of wood 
to float by, we hoisted out our boat to pick 
it up, but the ship going fast through the 
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water, and there being a swell, prevented our 
seeing it from the boat. 

** On the 28th we had a good observation, and 
found ourselves in latitude 78° i\ and abreast 
of the middle part of Spitzbergen. But the 
weather was so cloudy, and sometimes so 
foggy, that we could not see the land till 
about eight o'clock next day, when it bore 
about E.N.E. ^ E. 14 leagues;^ the wind 
coming short obliged us to haul our wind and 
stand in for the shore. 

'' It was remarkable that our fellow-travellers, 
the birds, that had accompanied us in great 
numbers ever since the fog at Shetland, left us 
now to go on shore ; so that it would seem as if 
instinct prompted them to follow us, knowing 
the impossibility of their finding the land out 
again by themselves. We were not, how- 
ever, by any means deserted, for the Spitz- 
bergen birds came off to us in great flocks, of 
different kinds. 

^ According to Captain Phipps, the land was sighted at 
10 P.M. of the 28th, distant ten or twelve leagues. 
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"At night, being pretty close to the shore, and 
not choosing to run into port until the weather 
was moderate, we tacked and stood out to sea ; 
and on the morning of the 30th stood in again 
for the land, when, being about four leagues 




from it, it fell clock calm. We sounded, and 
found a muddy bottom at 110 fathoms depth. 
" I should have mentioned a visit paid last 
night to the Racehorse by a large sea-horse, 
which was a very short one, for before we 
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came near enough to him to act the uncivil 
part of killing him, he disappeared ! 

" We discovered this morning a ship to the 
north-west, standing as we did, but she was, 
like ourselves, becalmed. 

"At noon we had a good observation, and 
found ourselves in latitude 78° 8', and, by the 
timekeeper, in longitude g" 49' east of London. 

" A number of seals came about the ship at 
this time, holding up their heads and swim- 
ming like so many dogs, though not near 
enough for me to be able to give any descrip- 
tion of them. 

" This land might indeed be well . named 
Spitzbergen, so called from the sharp-pointed 
mountains that cover the country. It had, 
from the sea, a most desolate appearance in- 
deed ; nothing was to be seen but a great 
number of these sharp-pointed rocky mountains, 
the tops of which were entirely covered with 
snow, and they remain so all the year round. 
The rocks seemed to be close to the beach, 
very steep and difficult of ascent, and the 
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valleys between the hills appeared filled with 
snow and ice. 

We stood on and off, occasionally, as the 
wind shifted so as to make the most of it, but 
it was so bad, that after two days beating, we 
found we had gained no ground. The weather, 
however, was more remarkably fine than had 
been almost ever known in this part of the 
world before, the sun incessantly shining from • 
the time we first made the land till now. 

" The ship that we had seen in the morning 
had got a breeze, and was running right down 
upon us, so that in two hours time she was close 
under our stern, and sent her boat on board. 

" She proved to be the Rockingham, whose 
master was eager to know from whence, and 
for what, we came, being the first man-of-war 
ever seen on this coast before. We told him 
we had made the land on our way to the north- 
ward, and that the place of our destination 
was the North Pole 1 

" He shook his head, and told us there was 
no such thing possible. To this, however, we 
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paid no regard, but judged it prudent to hear 
his Opinion respecting the ice, for he informed 
us he had just come out of it to the west- 
ward, and that it did not lay above twenty 
leagues off. 

" He likewise told us that the ice was worse, 
and had done more damage, this year than 
he ever knew before. He had fallen in with a 
ship in latitude 76°, who had on board the crew 
of the Springfieldy Greenland whaler, who had 
been crushed by the ice not many weeks 
before. He, in the Rockingham^ had run in 
to make the land, by way of ascertaining his 
reckoning, for out of six weeks that he had 
been fishing, he had only experienced six days 
free from fog. He also gave us an account of 
the loss of two Dutch and one English whale 
ships, whose names he did not know ; and that 
on his first coming into the country ^ he had 
been in latitude 79° 57', and perceived the sea 
to the north-east quite clear of ice. 

^ The whalers invariably talk of their fishing ground as 
"the countr)'" I 
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** The seals every now and then popped their 
heads up above the water close alongside, and 
in the course of this day we saw three whales. 
They would have been a good prize for the 
Rockingham^ but she had stood in shore and 
was a good way separated from us, so that it 
must have been impossible for her to have 
seen them. 

" A thermometer was here sunk, to the depth 
of 1 20 fathoms, to determine the difference of 
cold between that and the surface ; the former 
was seven degrees colder than the latter. Fre- 
quent observations were made to determine the 
exact distance of the ship from the shore, by 
which means it was intended to ascertain, as 
near as possible, the latitude of the place." 



CHAPTER VI. 

A midshipman's narrative — {continued). 

" We had now entered on the month of July, 
to-day being the first of the month, and had a 
midnight observation, which proved us in lati- 
tude 78° 11' N. This leads me to remark the 
erroneous account given us, when in Eng- 
land, respecting the time of year that we should 
have been here, for it was now made evident, 
and afterwards most clearly so, that if we had 
been here sooner, the ice would not have been 
at all separated, and our voyage would thus 
be delayed ; in short we were almost in the 
very spot, the month considered, we would 
have wished to have been. 

** We were in very variable winds and a 
number of intermissions of calm, till the 4th, 

K 
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when a little breeze, that seemed lasting, 
sprang up, and soon carried us abreast of 
Cape Cold. We had now ten sail in sight, 
two of which spoke us in the morning. One 
proved to be a Dutchman, and another an 
Englishman. These two had just left the ice, 
and were as much astonished as the Rocking- 
ham was, to hear of our place of destination ! 

" It was with the utmost difficulty we could 
persuade the Dutchman that it was not a 
war, as that was the only method by which 
they could account for seeing ships of war at 
Spitzbergen. 

/* They both agreed in the accounts of the loss 
of seven ships, four Dutch and three English^ 
The names of the English were the Spring- 
field, Rebecca^ and Lyon ; those of the Dutch 
they did not know, but believed that none 
had been saved but the people of the Spring- 
field, Ten, out of fifteen, Russians that had 
attempted to winter here perished ; whether 
the remaining five meant to continue their 
experiments we could not learn. 
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" We were in latitude 79° 20^ when Magdalena 
Point,^ bore north-east by east, distant two 
leagues, with fifteen sail in sight, when our fine 
flattering breeze left us, and was succeeded by a 
dead calm. We therefore let the stream anchor 
drop under foot, and took the opportunity of 
sending the boat ashore for water, which ran 
in torrents down the steep ascent of the snow 
on the sides, or edges, of the mountains. Mathe- 
matical instruments were also sent on shore, 
but the appearance of a fog drove us all 
on board again, and prevented any accurate 
remarks being made. 

'' The Carcass was at some distance from us 
when the fog came on, and, from being in the 
offing, had met with a current setting her to 
the southward, so that when we weighed, 
which was about twelve at night, with a light 
air, we were obliged to look for her before 
we could make sail. Guns were fired on both 
sides, till the reports drew us near each other ; 
directly we saw her we made sail. 

1 The south point of Magdalena Bay. 

K 2 
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" Soon after, the weather clearing a little 
discovered to us our friend the Rockinghain, 

"As we were now entering on our dis- 
covering, we grasped at the only opportunity- 
it was probable we should meet with, to send 
our letters to England by her. Before taking 
leave, the captain hailed us, to let us know 
that since he had seen us, he had spoke 
another ship who had been to* the northward 
of Hakluyt Headland,^ and had met the ice 
at about six leagues distance from it. 

" We thanked him for his information, and 
after asking him how the headland bore, 
parted company with him. 

" The weather then became exceedingly 
thick, and we soon found that he was mistaken 
in his bearings, for though we steered N.N.E., 
which was two points to the northward of 
what he told us, at five in the morning we 
discovered rocks close under the starboard bow. 
A large wind, and the ship having way enough 
to answer her helm, soon cleared us of them, 
^ Hakluyt Headland is the N.W. extreme of Spitzbergen. 
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when we steered north till we judged our- 
selves without the land, and then N.N.E. 
again, which, with the variation allowed, . was 
a due north course. We had but an indifferent 
observation of the sun at noon, the latitude 
varying, according to the different observers, 
from 79° 50' to 80° 37'! 

"July 5th, we had very thick foggy weather. 

" At half an hour past noon we saw some 
pieces of ice floating by us. 

" We heard from that time a great roaring, like 
the noise of a large surf beating on the shore, 
when Captain Lutwidge hailed, and asked us 
if we heard it. Captain Phipps answered him 
* Yes,* and desired him to shorten sail ; and told 
him that we had all hands upon deck ready to haul 
up which ever way it would be found necessary, 
and that he would lead, begging him to keep 
his eye on us and watch our motions. We 
hauled down our studding sails, and ran under 
the three topsails, keeping a good look out 
ahead. At half-past two, very providentially, 
the weather cleared up, and discovered to us 
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the main body of the ice, appearing like a high 
continental land covered with snow, not further 
from us than two hundred yards. 

" The ship had about two knots weigh through 
the water, and was, fortunately, quick in answer- 
ing the helm, which, on seeing the ice, was 
instantly put hard a starboard ; we braced up 
and hauled our wind to the westward, but in 
less than a minute, found we could not weather 
it on that tack. 

"We hailed the Carcass to tell her we 
were " going about,'* ^ which we did, and made 
all the sail we could carry to the eastward, 
getting on board the fore and main tacks, 
hoisting the top-gallant sails, and setting the 
jib and all the staysails. 

" Had the fog lasted but two minutes more, 
we must inevitably have been in the ice, 
and, in all probability, would have been cut to 
pieces, as there was more than a little swell. 

^ " Going about," is a nautical expression for put- 
ting a ship round on the opposite tackj in other 
words " staying." 
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It seemed as if Providence had designed to 
save us, for no sooner had we cleared the 
pack, than it came on so thick that we could 
not see the Carcass, though at within half a 
pistol-shot distance. 

"It now became our business to stand on and 
off, till the weather cleared enough to determine 
whether there was any opening through which 
we might have gone to the northward. At 
twelve at night, the wind coming more to the 
westward, brought the desired clearness ; we 
therefore bore away and ran right down to 
the ice. It gave us just time enough to make 
sure, from the masthead, that it was a solid 
body, with no appearance of any loose ice as 
far as we could see north-westerly or easterly. 

" The weather again became thick and obliged 
us to hug our wind till three in the morning, 
when veering to the eastward it brought with 
it a fine sun-shining day. 

" We stood in for the Devils Island,' think- 
ing, on the other tack, we might probably 

^ Probably Vogel-zang, or Cloven Cliff. 
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weather the ice, which appeared to us to run to 
a point to the eastward, but when we were close 
in with it, we plainly saw from the masthead 
that it extended to the land to the eastward, 
whilst to the north-west, we could see nothing 
but a frozen ocean without any glimpse of an 
opening. 

"At noon we were in latitude 79° 58', and a 
good way to windward of the Carcass^ for whom 
we shortened sail. At eight at night of the 6th, 
it fell calm, and remained so till four in the 
morning, when a N.W. wind sprang up and 
carried us close to the ice. 

" The easterly wind of yesterday had much 
separated it, so that we met with a good deal 
of pretty big pieces. The navigation became 
every hour more difficult, so that, notwithstand- 
ing our utmost care and the use of our ice- 
poles, the ship frequenriy received shocks, from 
striking against fragments of them, which we 
nevertheless so contrived that it should be 
against the smallest pieces. 

" The heat of the sun greatly lessened the 
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cold, which, though not very great, was more 
so than we had before felt. 

" Before we came into the ice, when the 
sun shined. without wind, the climate might 
more properly be called warm than cold, but 
when a breeze sprang up the thermometer 
would fall twelve, or fourteen, degrees in five 
minutes. 

" At noon we hoisted out a boat, and sent an 
officer in her to a field of ice to get some water, 
which lies, of the purest kind, in wells in the 
middle of the ice. *Tis most likely that the sun, 
melting the snow always on the top of the 
ice, produces the water found in this manner, 
though it is not impossible but that it may be 
part of the ice itself melted, for it is an un- 
controverted fact that the ice coming from 
salt water, when melted, is fresh, and the 
remaining water about it becomes on that 
account more briny. 

" We were about ten leagues E.N.E. of the 
northernmost headland, when we dropped 
our lead, and found the depth of water 
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to be twenty fathoms, which gradually de- 
creased for half an hour. The shallowest 
water we had was fifteen fathoms, and the 
bottom was sand, large stones, and rocky 
ground. We almost immediately after fell into 
thirty fathoms, so that we judged ourselves 
over the shoal, and one not laid down in any 
draught I have seen. 

" At half past four the ice became very thick, 
so that it was with the utmost difficulty, and 
contrary to the advice of one of the pilots, both 
of whom were at the masthead, that we got a 
mile further. Oftentimes not being able to avoid 
them, we struck pretty large pieces ; some of 
these remained so long at the ship^s bows as to 
deaden her way. One in particular stopped us 
so much that the Carcass, who was not far 
astern, was on the brink of running on board 
us, but our people were so brisk in getting on 
board the fore tack (the foresail having been 
hauled up), and hoisting the staysails, together 
with the management of the ice-poles, that we 
just disengaged ourselves as her bowsprit was 
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over our taffrail ; the piece of ice that had 
impeded our progress getting foul of her stem, 
she, in turn, was stopped, until she could 
clear it. 

** At five o'clock we could not be farther to 
the northward than latitude 80° 12', when the 
ice entirely environed us, nor could we, even 
from the top-gallant mastheads, see so much as a 
glimpse of an opening ; it had so great a motion, 
occasioned by a current, that at half past five, 
it closed and jammed us all round. We had, 
but a few minutes before, sent our boat on 
board the Carcass with her ice-pilots, who had 
been with us to consult on our position, and 
she had no sooner got alongside her, than the 
• ice began to close ; they had but just time 
to hoist the boat up, when the Carcass also was 
likewise jammed, and would infallibly have 
been crushed to pieces, had not the activity of 
those on board saved her. 

" Our sides luckily proved harder than the ice 
which came with great violence against us on 
both sides, and brake with a noise resembling 
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thunder. We now got an ice anchor out on 
each bow, and began to heave and set ahead 
with our ice-poles ; it fell quite calm, and the 
ice all around seemed closing. At one o'clock, 
however, we cleared ourselves, and a light breeze 
springing up we, with the help of our boats ahead, 
got out of it, though not without striking many 
pretty large pieces, as at entering. At mid- 
night we were quite clear, and being satisfied 
of there being no opening to the eastward, made 
sail to the westward to look for a passage that 
way, after lying-to for our friend till she like- 
wise got out of the scrape. 

** In a few hours it became calm, and we 
were close to the main body of the ice, the 
swell setting us fast to it, and had we not, 
fortunately, our boats out, we must have fallen 
upon it. A gale from S.S.W. removed us 
from this difficulty to another, viz., a fog, so 
that we could make no use of the wind, but 
were obliged to stand off and on, waiting till 
it should clear ; which, it not doing, towards 
the evening of the 9th, we stood in, proposing 
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going into harbour, when a clear weather wind 
(easterly) made us bend our thoughts on look- 
ing out to the westward again. 

"At twelve at night it blew so fresh as to 
bring us under our close reefed topsails, and 
to oblige us, for the ice was as bad as a 
lee shore, to haul our wind, and keep as 
clear of it as we could. Towards the 
morning it moderated, and we steered for 
the ice. We spoke the King of Prussia, 
who sang the same song as the rest of the 
Greenlanders ! * 

" On the loth of July, we again got among 
some streams of floating ice, and ran with- 
out any interruption of consequence, the wait- 
ing for our consort excepted, till night, when 
the ice began to be very thick, and the 
weather very foggy, the wind whistling loud 
from the S.W. Was it not for one advantage, 
which all ships enjoy when in with the ice, 
there would be no possibility of entering it, 
namely, that of having the water as smooth 
^ Predicting the impossibility of success to the expedition. 
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as a pond, so that ships have not so much 
as the least motion. 

" During the first part of the evening, when 
the sky was at the clearest, we contented 
ourselves by sometimes luffing up, at other 
times bearing away, for pieces of ice as 
necessity required ; but when, towards the 
latter part, it became so foggy as not to 
be able to see even the bowsprit end, we 
were obliged to haul our wind, and after 
furling the mainsail to stand off and on, some- 
times on one tack and sometimes on the 
other, waiting for an alteration to enable us 
to proceed, under our three topsails, and foresail 
in the brails. 

"We soon lost sight of the Carcass, to 
whom we were obliged to make signals to 
let her know what course we steered, be- 
sides the general signal of a gun every half 
hour, to know where each of us were. At 
four and a half hours after, our guns not being 
answered, we concluded she was so far off 
as not to be able to hear them. 
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" At nine, the weather clearing, we perceived 
the Carcass W. \ S., distant four or five 
miles ; the zigzag she had made among the 
ice, could be the only reason assigned for our 
separation, and the strength of the wind, blow- 
ing directly from their direction, prevented 
their hearing our guns. 

"We continued running on, North, N.N.E., 
N.W., and N.N.W., till noon, when, being in 
latitude 80^37' by observation, the main body of 
the ice, extending as far as we could see from 
east to west, without an opening big enough in 
which to put a minikin pin, put a stop to 
our farther progress at this time to the west- 
ward. The ice around was just closing when, 
quickly dropping the foresail and putting the 
helm a weather, we shot through an opening, 
which, had it not been for the velocity of the 
ship, would not have been near big enough ; 
running against it with a shock so great as 
to knock many of us off our legs.^ 

^ Captain Phipps thus alludes to this circumstance : — 
" The ice closing fast upon me, obliged me to set the fore- 
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" We agaki got into a clear and open ocean 
and made sail, in very foggy weather, to the 
eastward, being about twenty-five leagues from * 
the land, in hopes that the long and strong 
southerly wind, for it now blew so fresh as to 
oblige us to get our topgallant yards down, 
would have driven the ice from the north- 
west coast of Spitzbergen far enough to have 
admitted us between it and the land. 

" At five in the morning of the loth, we 
saw the land. Cloven Foot,^ bearing S.E., not 
farther distant than four miles ; we dropped the 
lead and found twenty fathoms, rocky ground. 

" The weather moderating and the swell 
falling, we stood under an easy sail to the 
eastward, and towards the place we had been 
first locked in, with hands stationed aloft look- 
ing out still for an opening. 

" We often sounded to know the depth of 

sail, which, with the fresh wind and smooth water, gave the 
ship such way as to force through it with a violent stroke.* ' 

^ Cloven Cliff, a small island off the N.W. extreme of 
Spitzbergen. 
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water, by way of satisfaction only, so that 
in case of foggy weather, and when in con- 
sequence of it we could not see the land, we 
might be able to determine almost the spot 
we were on. 

"At noon of the 12th, it fell little wind and 
soon after calm. Hakluyt's Headland bore 
W.S.W. distant four leagues. Latitude by 
observation 80° 4' N. We had twenty fathoms 
water, rocky ground. 

" A great swell from the S.W. set us much 
to the N.E., and we were obliged to get our 
boats out to tow the ship, which we did with 
some difficulty, clear of a reef of rocks which 
lay three or four leagues off the land. The 
greatest part of this day was calm and clear 
weather ; we made the most, however, of every 
breath of wind, proposing now (as the ice 
seemed still quite close and impenetrable) to 
go into some bay to complete our water, and 
make astronomical observations. 

** During the two following days we scarcely 
had half an hour's wind, occasionally towing 

L 
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the ship s head round which way we wanted, 
a good deal varying from the way we wished, 
owing to a hollow swell from the westward 
which we could not at all account for, as 
we had had no blowing weather sufficient to 
have agitated the water in that way. It had 
likewise a particularity which I don't recollect 
to have observed in any sea but after a gale of 
wind, namely that of breaking it up much. 

"At the close of the 14 th, we were able to 
account for the uncommon motion of the water, 
for, in less than half an hour after, we received 
the first of a westerly wind and we were soon 
under our treble-reefed topsails and the mizen- 
topsail handed, and should, no doubt (from 
the appearance of the sky), have met with 
a bad gale if we had not fetched into a fine 
sound, called by the Dutch Foguel Sound,^ 
where we anchored and received as much 
shelter as any ship need. 

^ Vogel zang, literally Bird's song, is an island, and was 
so named by the old Dutch navigators. The anchorage 
is called Fairhaven, 
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" The Carcass had been drove much to the 
eastward by a current, so that she was obliged 
to make several boards, and carry a stiff sail,^ 
to get in, which she did about midnight. 

"Though foggy we sent our boat ashore 
immediately for water, which ran in much 
the same manner as at the bay we before 
anchored in. 

" This Sound lies in latitude 80° 01' 45'',^ as 
determined by Mr. Lyons the day after we came 
in, and is as fine a place for shelter as I ever saw, 
open only to northerly winds, and never dan- 
gerous by reason of having always a harbour 
under lee. The mouth of it is about four 
miles broad, and it runs up to the depth of 
about seven or eight miles, the bottom of it 
being an ice-berg, or ice-hill,^ of a great 
height, and which has probably been accumu- 
lating without losing anything, as it is in a 

^ Make many tacks, and carry a great press of canvas. 

2 The position of this anchorage is in reality some ten 
miles to the southward of the latitude here assigned to it 
Captain Phipps gives its correct position. ^ A glacier. 
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valley and not open to the sun, since the 
creation of the world. 

" The two high lands that are seen on each 
side the entrance are not, as one would suppose 
from their appearance, part of the main land, 
but islands,^ at the extreme end of which are 
two harbours, which, without any interruption 
of shoals, you may safely pass in the hardest 
gale of wind into the main ocean. 

"In the months of April, May and June, the 
low islands, of which there are a great many 
at the bottom of the Sound, abound much with 
ducks, not much unlike the English ones, and 
the weather is then so extremely cold as to 
make them very tame and easy to be got at.^ 
On the islands they make their nests, and in the 
month of June their eggs are to be found in 
them in great numbers. 

" The harbour on the left of the high land at 

^ Cloven Cliff, and Vogel zang. 

2 This statement must be received with caution. The 
island of Spitzbergen is never visited before the month of 
June, when the temperature is mild and pleasant. 
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the larboard side of the entrance, is much fre- 
quented by ships in the month of July and 
till the loth of August, which is the time when 
they reckon the fishery is over, and where, if 
before that time they have no luck, they stay. 

" There were now there four English and two 
Dutch ships who had, some time ago, robbed 
all the nests of eggs, which would have been 
very acceptable to us. 

" The water is very deep almost all over the 
Sound ; when we were entering we were always 
dropping our lead, which did not reach the 
bottom with twenty fathoms, till a few minutes 
before we anchored, when it shallowed to 
thirteen and ten. 

" We had but little time to try the depth of 
water, as our boats were employed watering 
and attending the astronomical observations, 
which latter were made on a little island 
distant three miles from the ship measured 
by an hydrometer.^ 

1 The author appears to have been rather " at sea,*' in thus 
designating the instrument used for ascertaining distances 
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**We, however, took a lead in the watering- 
boat which, without any detention to that busi- 
ness, we often dropped over and observed the 
depth to alter very little ; even within twenty 
yards of the land we had five fathoms, and the 
water so clear as to enable us to see the bottom, 
which was covered with large stones. We put 
over lines with baits of different kinds, but 
without being able to catch any fish; indeed 
from the accounts given by those who 
have frequented the whale-fishery, there are 
none. 

" The two points that form the Sound to the 
northward are called the Foguel-zang and the 
Cloven Foot ; the latter is at the larboard 
entrance (and has a pretty large rocky island 
two or three miles from it), and the former at 
the starboard. 

" There are some deer and foxes ashore to be 
found here, but they either were so shy as not 

as an hydrometer. He probably meant a megameter^ an in- 
strument that was constantly used by Captain Phipps for 
determining distances. 
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to let US find them, or were all driven away 
by the ships that were here before us. They 
are at no time so plentiful here as in the 
harbour farther to the southward. 

" Scarcely a day passed, whilst we were here, 
but that I and many went on shore ; we used 
to take great delight in mounting the> rocks, 
which, in a great many places, however, were 
inaccessible. The hills are nowhere very easy 
to ascend, as they mostly abound with loose 
stones, some of which are so small as to give 
way and take from you your foot-hold, and 
render climbing somewhat dangerous ; a sailor s 
greatest support being wanted, viz., hand-hold. 

'* The anchoring ground, where we were, was 
very good, being composed of rough coarse 
sand, so that I don't apprehend any great fear 
of driving. 

'' Notwithstanding our utmost endeavours, we 
never shot anything whilst we were here, 
two foxes, whose furs were not remarkable, 
excepted. 

** The broken cliffs and large stones that are so 
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much met with on the mountains, are occasioned 
by the in tenseness of the frosts, which are so 
keen, I imagine, as to split them, and this 
appears the more credible as the heaps are 
often aggrandized, and the face of the cliffs 
often altered. 

" Dn Irvine carried with him a barometer to 
the top of the highest hill in the Sound, and by 
it estimated the height at 1,240 feet. Over the 
icebergs or mountains where he passed, nobody 
ever before ventured, except one Dutchman 
who was sunk in snow and perished ! For in 
many places there are very large cracks and 
cavities, which are sometimes so covered with 
soft snow as to render them imperceptible. 
Between the valleys, where the snow lies in 
abundance, and in most places very hard, being 
frozen as soon as it falls, I found it difficult even 
to pass, sometimes sinking up to my middle, 
and not easily extricating myself Dr. Irvine 
was followed up the hill by a black dog which 
barked at him all the while he was ascending, 
but it was impossible for him to get a gun up 
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there, by means of which we might have been 
able to have described him. 

" Out of five days that we stayed here, we had 
but one day, and some few hours, foggy. Ex- 
ceedingly uncommon weather ! But not so much 
so as the great heat of the sun, which lasted, 
almost without intermission, for two days and 
nights. The thermometer, that stood in the 
shade, pointed to 36° and 37°, but exposed to 
the sun would, in less than ten minutes, rise 
to 89^ which is almost blood heat. This is 
absolutely a fact, and noted in all our remark 
books ; I had particular reason to be certain 
of it, as I once or twice held it myself 

**At Deadman*s Island, the place where the 
observers and their instruments were, the longi- 
tude was determined at 10° 2' 30" E. ; varia- 
tion of the compass 20"* 38' W. ; and the 
dipping-needle pointed to 82°, ten degrees ^ 
more than at the Nore. 

^ Fifteen degrees more, than at the Nore, would have been 
nearer the mark ! — With this exception, these observations 
agree exactly with those recorded by Captain Phipps. 
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" The first day of our anchoring here, the ice 
had drove so much towards us, that we could 
plainly distinguish it from off our deck, having 
had the wind blowing from the northward and 
eastward. All the fishing ships in the eastern 
harbour, in consequence of it, had put to sea, 
many of whom passed close to the Sound we 
were in. 

*' On the 15th, the third day after our arrival 
here, many large pieces of ice passed the 
Sound, the current and wind helping each 
other to carry them along the shore. 

" There was a tide here, but 'twas so irregular 
in its time, and direction, and height, that we 
could determine little or nothing about it* We 
were obliged here to unbend many of our sails, 
particularly the mainsail, to mend them, having 

been torn and otherwise damaged since we 
were out. 

"On the 1 6th we had completed our water, 
and saw more ships in the offing. The wind for 
the last twenty-four hours had blown hard from 
the S.W., and had caused the ice to disappear.'* 



CHAPTER VII. 

A midshipman's narrative — {continued). 

" On the evening of the 17th of July, having 
finished the observations and got the astro- 
nomical instruments on board, we weighed and 
with a light breeze put to sea, together with 
our consort, and steered N.N.E. till between 
nine and ten at night, when we got quite near 
to the ice, which was still very close without ap- 
pearance of a passage anywhere ; we therefore 
hauled to the eastward, but having run a few 
leagues, we there also saw the main body quite 
close in with the land, without a possibility of 
going between them. 

" We now hauled to the westward. All the 
1 8th we had but little wind, scarcely making 
any way through the . water ; by t on the 1 9th, 
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the wind at N.W., N.E., and S.S.E., gave us 
a fair opporttmity of surveying the pack, 
from which, at eleven o'clock, we were within 
half pistol-shot distance. A point of the ice 
running a good way out to the southward, 
obliged us to stand on the other tack to get 
round it ; we observed it to extend from N. 
by W., to S. by W. 

" At two o'clock, being clear of the point that 
intercepted our course, we tacked again and 
stood to the N,W., steering close along the 
edge of the ice, 

" We had run but two leagues in this direction 
before we found ourselves in amongst some loose 
pieces which hampered us a little, and made us 
often tack. We did not see the sun at noon 
to-day, therefore could not exactly determine 
the latitude, though we observed Hakluyt^s 
Headland to bear S.W. nine or ten leagues. 

" We had reason, from what we had seen, to 
be certain of their being no hole in the pack 
into which we could push to the eastward ; 
our business, therefore, was now to try to the 
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westward, and to do this we had as good an 
opportunity as could have been wished ; a 
most extraordinary and uncommon one indeed, 
viz., clear weather for almost three days (some 
few hours excepted), and a favourable wind ! 

** During this time there was scarcely half an 
hour that we had not occasion to alter the 
course, keeping all the time very close to the 
edge of the ice, which lay in a very irregular 
manner in large bights, or bays, so that we 
could sometimes scarcely see any to the north- 
ward, at which time we eagerly pushed on with 
all the sail we could carry, but were, alas ! 
always stopped in our career before we had 
run six miles at the most. 

** At other times it shelved much away to the 
southward, so that in steering along that edge 
we lost the northing we before had gained. 

" Between i and 4 p.m. on the 20th, we had a 
good deal of loose ice about us, and at 8 o'clock, 
saw two ships without it, standing in for the 
land. At 10 we saw the Cloven Cliff bearing 
S. :J^ W. nine or ten leagues off, and sounded 
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with a line of 140 fathoms without getting- any- 
ground. 

** At I A.M. a large stream of ice ahead, which 
we determined to pass as it appeared some- 
what loose, made us haul up the foresail and 
hand the topgallant sails, to prevent the ship 
going too fast through the water, for the ice 
being in pretty large pieces would have done 
us no great good had we run against it. In 
an hour we were again clear and made sail . 

"We had some sleet and snow to-day, and 
the thermometer was at 35°. We had no ob- 
servation, not seeing the sun. At noon we 
were under our double reefed topsails, with 
a fresh wind, steering close along the edge of 
the main body, which had not the smallest 
appearance of an opening. 

** Nothing but an ocean of ice could be seen 
to the northward, over which great body, the 
wind blowing gave us reason to suspect the 
thermometer did not tell truth ! 

"Almost all the 21st we had sleet and snow ; 
about the middle of the day the snow was very 
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thick. It was at about 2 o^clock p.m. this day, 
that we were farther north than we yet had 
been, latitude by account being 80° 47',^ but 
after this the coast of ice lay all to the south- 
ward, so that we lessened our latitude very 
fast. 

'* Between i and 3 p.m. we were embayed, and 
when, at the upper, or northern, part, perceived 
no kind of opening; 'twas then we were in 
the latitude just mentioned* 

"We were now forced to tack to clear the 
southern part, after which we steered along 
the edge of the ice as before, which mostly 
ran in a S.W. direction. 

" At 10 P.M. the thermometer fell to 33°, 
the snow that lay upon the rigging froze, 
and icicles hung at the ropes* ends. It was 



^ There appears to be a great discrepancy between the 
position here assigned to the expedition, and that given to 
it by Captain Phipps. According to the latter authority 
the ships were, on the 21st of July, in latitude 79° 26', by 
observation ! On the previous day, the latitude, by reckoning 
or account, was 80° 34'. 
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observable that the snow here fell in shape 
of stars,^ and sometimes long, like icicles. 

" We tacked as occasion required, and as the 
points of ice, which sometimes v/e could not 
weather, obliged us. At 8 p.m., we were 
amongst a good deal of ice, and the weather 
was extremely cold, so much so as almost to 
disable one from writing. The thermometer, 
when covered by a wooden box, was at 33°, 
and at noon at 32°, though the sun shining a 
little must have had some influence on it. 

" We had a good observation in latitude 
T^ 27', whilst steering amongst ice close to the 
main body. We were, by our reckoning, 21 
leagues S.W. of Hakluyt's Headland, and had 
made 4° 54' west longitude from it. 

" The beginning of the 22nd was frosty, but 
towards noon it was not so cold, as the fog, 
which we had had the greatest part of the 
day, cleared up a little. 

" At 4 P.M., having made an effort to go north, 

1 In low temperatures the snow flakes are invariably of 
stellar formation. 
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and having found it impossible (being stopped 
by a solid body of ice), and being also unable 
to keep the edge of the pack without going 
due south, we hauled to the N.E. again, and 
a few hours after thought we saw the land, 
but were soon undeceived, as it shortly after 
disappeared, being a fog-bank which, when 
at a distance, was scarcely to be distinguished 
from land. 

** The fog towards midnight and all the morn- 
ing was very great, and we were not able to 
see beyond the ship. 

" Nothing could be more unsatisfactory than 
the view we had of the ice, before being 
enveloped in the fog. It was determined, in 
consequence, to keep the sea, and see what 
alteration winds and currents might have in 
our favour, though it must be granted that it 
ought to be a good stout gale, and rapid 
current, that could move an ocean like what 
we saw. Notwithstanding our hauling right 
out of the pack — of which it was necessary 
in thick weather to keep clear — we continued 

M 
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(lur ziz-zagging; and frequently met with, and 
passed through, large streams of ice. 

" Aa nobody knew how far the ice might run 
to the southward, and as by following the 
edge we should have been deluded from the 
main article, viz., looking to the N.N.E., it 
was prudently resolved, and I daresay the 
resolution was consistent with Captain Phlpps' 
instructions, not to steer to the southward any 
more, as, by so doing, it would take up the 
time of the voyage, and it was sufficient for us 
to be certain of the motion of the ice in the 
parallel of 80°. 

" We were particularly fortunate in keeping 
company with our consort, the little Carcass, 
through so much foggy weather, and when we 
steered such a variety of courses, particularly 
as theirs must have often differed from ours, ac- 
cording to the quantity and lay of the ice they 
met with. But indeed the signals appointed, 
cis well in the general printed instructions as 
tlie private ones between us, were so clear 
tint, if within hearing of a six-poimder, we 
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could always direct ourselves to one another, 
and tack, or bear away, as well as go through 
all the other manoeuvres, without seeing each 
other. 

" The thermometer at the first part of the 
day was at 32°, or the freezing point, although 
covered up in a wooden box. 

" The 23rd was not so keen and cold, but 
more disagreeable, as it rained a good deal. 

" Rain, I believe, is not very agreeable on 
shore, and must be much less so on board a 
ship in any climate ; but I don't know any 
country where it is less to be desired than in 
this. The nature of our business exposed us a 
good deal to the open deck, for we were this 
day several times close to the main body of 
the ice, and frequently tacking in consequence 
of it, with a fresh wind varying from S.W. 
to East. 

*' Between one and two in the afternoon, we 
saw the land from the masthead, and shortly 
after from the deck, bearing from S.E. to 
E.S.E., but the weather was so hazy, and the 

M 2 
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mountains were so covered with fog, that it 
mpossible to ascertain the distance, or 
even what part of it we saw. 

" No land that I have ever seen is so diffi- 
cult to know (the particular spot of it) as Spitz- 
bergen, as it alters so much when the snow 
melts or increases. 

" The most remarkable points, and those 
whose latitude and longitude we determined, 
were Hakluyt's Headland and the Cloven 
Cliff or Devil s Rock ; the former of which at 
two in the morning we saw bearing S.S.E., 
distant eight leagues, at which time, being 
close to the body of the ice, we tacked, and 
stood in for the land. 

"On July 24th we had, for the most part, a 
light breeze of wind easterly, and sometimes 
south-easterly; this enabled us to stand on and 
off the ice, looking for an opening in much the 
same place as we had been before, observing 
scarcely any variation in the position of the ice 
from what it was the first day of our falling 
in with it. The first clear day I mean ! 
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" At seven o'clock, Cloven Cliff bearing south 
distant six or seven leagues, we sounded in 
2 1 o fathoms, muddy bottom. 

" Between two and three in the morning, a 
large swell got up from the southward, and so 
must have conspired to drive the ice bodily 
away, as we found on the 25th that we ran 
a long way to the eastward. 

** At noon we were in latitude, by observation, 

80° 1 5'. 

" At three and four in the afternoon, we were 
twice within the distance of a throw of a biscuit 
from the body of the ice, which appeared as 
firm and solid as before; but between nine 
and ten, having run about thirty miles S.E. by 
S. by compass, we observed a small opening 
into which there was just room enough to 
bowse her, which we immediately did, and 
remained there till twelve ; during which time 
she received some very hard blows, and much 
oftener than we had yet experienced, as the ice, 
though loose, was very thick. 

*' The shocks she received may be easily 
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conceived when it is known that, whilst sailing- at 
the rate of six knots an hour, she fell right stem 
on with a large piece, this not only deadened 
or stopped her way entirely, but gave her stern 
way withal ! ^ At midnight we were obliged 
to go about our business, and make the best 
of our way out of it, as a run of three 
miles brought us again close to the solid body 
of the ice, and convinced us that what we had 
seen was only some of the rottenest part 
driven off either by wind or current. 

" A fair wind soon brought us clear, in which 
state we remained only two hours (having run 
from the place we were last in about three 
leagues south-east), for the ice to the east- 
ward looking loose, we entered. 

" The weather being thick, attended with 
small rain, prevented our being able to see 
very far. 

^ This event is also mentioned in Captain Phipps' narra- 
tive: — "Struck very hard against the ice in getting the 
ship round, and got upon one piece, which lifted her in the 
water for near a minute, before her weight broke it.'* 
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" The ice was thick and large, and made the 
navigation difficult, but it gradually decreased 
in quantity, till noon of the 26th, when we had 
little or none about us ; a fine clear sea appeared 
to the N.N.E., and, notwithstanding our rough 
usage in the hard thumping of the night before, 
made us extremely happy." 



CHAPTER VIII. 
A midshipman's narrative — {coniinued), 

"On the 26th we were pretty nearly as far east 
as Moffin's Island,^ which we now saw on the 
starboard bow about four miles off, and further 
than which no man, who speaks truth, ever was ! 

" Tis true for the advantage of sale, a 
northern sea chart may be seen that marks 
lands, bays, and harbours, not only to the 
eastward of this place, but all round Spitz- 
bergen, laying it down as an island. How- 
ever, nothing is so clear as that nobody ever 
was farther east. For if they had been, they, 
in conjunction with many others, would have 
given to the Lords of the Admiralty the jour- 
nals of their voyages in which they did it, as 

^ A small island off the north coast of Spitzbergcn. 
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well as what information they could about it. 
The Dutch, who have a particular knack of 
finding out rocks and discovering lands never 
before, or even after, seen by Englishmen, lay 
down in their charts a very correct draught 
of Spitzbergen, making it an island, and the 
southern part of it running in pretty ins and 
outs, so as to bait the ignorant to buy them ! 

*' Our pilots who, as it has been before ob- 
served, had been employed for twenty years 
successively to Greenland, and who would, if 
there had been a possibility of getting round 
it, have done so, declared that they had never 
been able to go farther east than Moffin's 
Island. 

" Let us only suppose, for a minute, that the 
sea had not been much encumbered with ice ; 
is it likely that they, who were intrusted with 
other men*s property, would have acted so 
dishonest a part, as to risk their owner's ships 
and their own lives, to satisfy a curiosity of 
their own, and neglect the fishery, especially 
when no profit could arise to them ? 
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"It is likewise very certain that no ship has 
been sent this way on discoveries. How then 
could this eastern land have been got at ? 

"We found, from conversing with all the 
Greenland masters, that it has been a thing 
handed down to them from time immemorial, 
or since the fishery began, that no man could 
enter what they called the main body of ice. 

** The distinction too they made from enter- 
ing the ice to what we did, was that they 
only went where it was very easy for them to 
get in ; we, where it was extremely difficult, 
after passing through the part they fish in. 

" It is a matter of course with them, if they 
don't find the ice in the latitude of 79°, or 
thereabouts, to run to the westward immediatelv 
and begin the fishery ; never to the northward 
or eastward. 

** A hard gale of wind indeed might drive 

them to the northward, whether they would or 

not, till they came to the icy wall, which might 

perhaps be driven by the violence of the wind 

Dme miles farther, and have let them get as far 
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north as Si"", but never farther, I daresay; I 
am sure no observations of the sun have ever 
been made farther. 

'' The wind, however, could never have driven 
them to the eastward ; as a harbour, in case of 
its blowing from the westward, would be their 
mark ! 

** It would not answer the purpose of fishing 
to go much into the ice, for they can do nothing 
if they have not room, even should they strike 
a fish. 

" Not content with saying they have been 
farther east on this coast than any other per- 
son, some of them will pretend to have been 
as far as 86*' north. 

*' Many of these kind of people, before we 
sailed, were, by the friends of Captain Phipps, 
got together, so that he might interrogate 
them. A very few questions from him, soon 
brought out, contrary to their own intentions, 
in the most glaring manner, the plain truth, 
that none had been farther than 80°. 

"A captain of the navy, and a friend of 
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Captain Phipps, got intelligence of a Frencl: 

man who pretended to have been at the ver 

* 

^ Pole, and he made it his business to find hir 

'; out, which he did, and invited him to dinnei 

I. 

;; After dinner he asked him some question 

i ■ . . • 

i about voyaging, among others, " if he had eve 

|i been in Greenland ? " 

i" 

It " Says he, ' Oh, bien au dela de cela/ 

1 ** ' Indeed ! is it possible that by any accideh 

2 you might have been in the latitude of 82° ? ' 

" * Oh, ce n est rien/ 

J " ' God bless me ; it is possible if you wen 

I that far, that you likewise were in 84° ? ' 

" * Oh, ce n*est rien/ 

" ' At this rate, you may have been at 90° ? ' 
^ *' * Oh, ce n est rien — au dela de cela ! ' 

I ** Such is the account a Frenchman gave o 

his voyage ; nor are the English account; 
better, where they pretend to have been in 82°. 
" The honest, plain-dealing men, and some o 
[ them were intelligent enough, came to Captair 

Phipps and produced their journals. The 
northernmost of their observations were 80° 
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and 80°. 30', and one and all of these agreed 
in the impossibility of going farther. 

"At the close of the 25th we were abreast 
the Rhen-field, or Deer-field, where it is sup- 
posed the largest quantity of deer run. 

" July 26th, we had scarcely any wind for the 
whole twenty-four hours, the greatest part of the 
time being so foggy that it was only at intervals 
we could see the Carcass, to whom we made 
frequent signals subject to our occasions. 

"Whenever it cleared up enough for us to 
see the land, which was only when it breathed 
from the N.N.W., that wind always dispersing 
a fog, we could plainly perceive the current 
must set strong to the eastward, and northward 
withal. 

" When we were abreast of the Waygatz 
Strait, where we reckoned ourselves, from the 
appearance of the land, at eight in the evening 
of the 27th, it was with the utmost pleasure 
that, from our masthead, no ice was anywhere 
to be seen, some few straggling pieces, and 
what we had passed, excepted. 
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** Some of us now flattered ourselves that we 
should be able to get northward without much 
interruption. Alas, it did not prove so ! 
Others, and I believe they were of the greatest 
number, maintained from the continuance of the 
calmness of the water, that the ice, though per- 
haps at some distance out of sight, still environed 
us. So it proved. 

" During the fog of the 26th, as we then 
reckoned ourselves on a coast unknown to all 
the world, at least if 'twas not, the land could 
not be correctly laid down, we were obliged to 
use the precaution of sounding every half-hour, 
for it was possible that shoals lay off from the 
Icind. We had, however, never less than ten 
fathoms, and very often twenty-two, and even 
twenty-eight. 

" The composition of the bottom often altered, 
in proportion as we drove with the current to 
the eastward ; the depth of water too was 
variable. 

" The fog continued till half-past two on the 
afternoon of the 27th when, clearing up, we 
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saw the Carcass bearing S.E. by E. a mile 
distant from us, and on the other side a large 
stream of ice, through which we must neces- 
sarily have passed, though how and where, as 
till then we had no wind, nobody could tell. 

" I was ordered ahead in a boat, that we had 
hoisted out for the purpose, to try the current, 
which we found set E.N.E. one and a half 
knots an hour. 

■ 

" The water this day deepened to seventy 
fathoms, with for the most part rocky bottom. 
The land we saw, for the weather was clear, 
we could not give a name to, so as by any way 
to remark the bearings of it. We were never- 
theless of opinion that the easternmost land in 
sight must be one of the Seven Islands laid 
down N.N.W.^ of the nlain land of Spitzber- 
gen ; at midnight it bore from us E. by S., 
distant about seven or eight leagues. 

" At four o'clock this morning one Swin 
Christian, a Dane, though one of our seamen, 

^ This bearing must be a mistake. The Seven Islands 
really bear about N.N.E. from Spitzbergen. 
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died. His death was not the result of an) 
illness he had contracted while on board, for 
thank God, we were all healthy enough, but 
of a distemper contracted before we sailed ; 
he had not been able to do any duty during 
the time we had been at sea. 

"At five, having a fine breeze at E.N.E., 
and steering due north by compass, run- 
ning at about the rate of thirteen miles an 
hour,^ to our extreme mortification we found 
ourselves close to the main body of the ice, 
appearing, as it had done before, without any 
kind of opening or hole through which we 
could attempt to feel our way. We were 
therefore obliged to put about, and by stand- 
ing in for the land, thought we could have 
weathered a point, beyond which the ice 
seemed to run to the E.N.E. ; but we were 
mistaken, for on standing towards the ice 
again, we found we had gained but little. 

"At noon of the 28th, the same barrier still 
intercepted our course, and obliged us to haul 

^ The x)ld bomb vessels must have been clippers ! 
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our wind on the other tack, at which time a 
large rock on the east point of the eastern- 
most land in sight, bore in the same direction 
as it had done the midnight before, from which 
it was evident the current had changed, 
and had set us much to the S.W., which 
probably was the means of the ice making its 
appearance sooner than it would have done had 
the N.E. current continued. 

" Almost all this day we had the wind easterly, 
and for the most part fine clear weather, 
though sometimes a fog covered us for half 
an hour. 

" We stood close in to the ice this day four 
times, and, as often, were obliged to leave it, 
finding not the least room into which we could 
push the ship*s nose. 

" At eight in the evening, after having read 
the funeral service over the corpse, we com- 
mitted the remains of the late Swin Christian 
to the deep. 

" At midnight we had a good observation in 
80° 37' N. latitude. The land around us seemed 

N 
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to consist of several islands, which however 
was not the real case, for the next day we 
plainly discovered that it was only a fog bank 
that had settled over the land, which had 
made it appear so. 

'* Many sea horses were to be seen on the ice, 
and some in the water close to us ; they were 
very large, and looked as big as the bottom of 
a small boat. Their common size, it seems, 
is equal to that of a large bullock. One of 
them had the presumption to attack a boat 
belonging to the Carcass, which was in quest 
of him, and had not a lucky shot struck him in 
a capital place, he would probably have sunk 
the boat by his two tusks of ivory which stick 
out of his forehead,^ and are his defensive 
weapons. 

^ Mr. Floyd seems here to be somewhat confused in his 
ideas ; and attributes to the walrus or sea-horse the pecu- 
liarities of a narwhal or sea-unicorn ! 

The latter animal possesses an ivory horn varying from 
two to twelve feet in length, which protrudes, as the author 
describes, from the forehead ; but the tusks of the walrus 
grow downwards , and in a curved form, from the upper jaw. 
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" It is extremely diverting to attack, or be 

attacked, by these animals on the ice, thtii 

favourite place, for they are always sure in the 

latter end to come by the lee ! 

" At two o'clock on the afternoon of the 2gth, 




we had advanced a good way into the ice 
which, though loose, was extremely thick. We 
were obliged, as usual, to keep the ship under 
an easy sail so as to lessen the blows she 
received every minute. 

" One of these was so great as to be near 
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tearing the best bower anchor from the bows. 
'Twas a lucky circumstance the ship was built 
SO strong, else the ice must have made its 
appearance through the bottom long before 
this time. 

" The ice we met here appeared to be the main 
body, and although we were desirous of passing 
between it and the land, there was no appear- 
ance, from our mastheads, of anything like a 
strait for us to go through. Indeed, the ice 
had so beset the eastern land as to leave us no 
room to go between them 

"A large trawl was put over with the intention 
to catch fish, but there must have been none, 
for we found none in it after dragging it astern 
of us for two hours. It brought up, however, 
some curious stones, coral, rock and seaweed, 
which the captain kept for the Royal Society, 
amongst his other curiosities. 

"It does not appear by any of the accounts of 
Spitzbergen, that any fish, the large ones 
excepted, were ever caught or even seen in 
this country. 
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" Whilst the passage to the eastward was thus 
shut up to us, and as no straits appeared, we 
could do nothing but sail to and fro to wait 
for an alteration in the ice. This time we 
converted to the best advantage by making 
astronomical observations, whilst we could see 
the proper constellations. 

" We determined, with exactitude, the lati- 
tude to be 80° 26', and the variation of the 
compass as 1 1° 49' west. 

"In the morning we passed the highest piece 
of ice we had yet seen, which, from its 
separation from the main body, we called an 
island. 

" Being nearly calm we had but a small 
opportunity of exploring the ice, but we saw 
enough of the land to be able to determine 
that what we had previously taken for the 
Seven Islands was nothing more than the main 
land separated, in as many places, by fog. 

" Sliding along the edge of the ice, very close 
to it, we perceived two large sea-horses 
seemingly asleep, whose tusks looked of an 
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uncommon brightness and size. A boat was 
hoisted out, and I made one of the party to 
go after them. We had not reached within 
thirty yards of them before we perceived that 
they heard us coming, for they very hastily 
jumped into the water and disappeared. 

" There was at this time scarcely a breath of 
wind, and it was a remarkably fine sun-shining 
night, without the least appearance of a fog, 
or of anything that could make it dangerous 
for us to row to an island, which appeared to 
be only a mile and a half distance, where we 
supposed it very likely that we should have a 
good deal of sport, 

"We had rowed very nearly double that dis- 
tance when we heard the Racehorse fire a gun, 
but we were at too great a distance to discover 
whether there was any signal out for us to come 
on board. 

" Rowing up to the island we perceived a large 
sea-horse lying, apparendy, asleep on a piece 
of ice. Approaching cautiously, we fired ; the 
monster, being badly wounded, floundered into 
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the water and dived, but immediately reappear- 
ing on the surface, accompanied by a number 
of others, attacked our boat with great ferocity. 
" So vigorous was their assault that they 
actually succeeded in wresting an oar out of the 




hands of one of the men, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty we prevented them from either 
staving or upsetting the boat. 

" We should have been in a sorry way, if our 
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plight had not been observed from the Carcass ^ 
who sent a boat to our assistance,^ and thus 
dispersed our ferocious enemies. 

" Landing on the island we found it to be 
about seven miles in length, sparsely covered 
with vegetation ; on the beach were some drift 
wood and whales bones. 

" To our great joy we succeeded in shooting 
one, out of two, reindeer that we saw ; and 
which was fat and in good condition. 

** We also saw a fox, and an animal somewhat 
resembling a weazel, spotted black and white, 
with a long tail.^ 

"Many birds, including ducks and geese, 
were also seen. 

'' We did not get back to the ship until six in 
the morning, our long absence having caused 
those on board no little anxiety.'* 

^ This boat was under the command of Horatio Nelson. 
2 In all probability an ennine. 



CHAPTER IX.^ 

A MIDSHIPMAN S NARRATIVE {continued). 

On the 30th the ships were in latitude 80° 
31'. The ice, although loose, completely sur- 
rounded them, and there was no appearance of 
any opening through which they could sail. 

At midnight Mr. Crane, the master, was de- 
spatched in a boat, to see whether he could find 
any opening through the ice, which might afford 
them a prospect of pushing on ; he was also 
instructed to reach the shore, if possible, and 

^ This chapter, in order to connect the thread of Mr. Floyd's 
narrative, has been compiled entirely from other accounts 
of the expedition, notably those written by Captain Phipps 
and Commander Lutwidge. No less than ten consecutive 
pages at this part of Mr. Floyd's MS. are missing, or have 
been destroyed ; a most unfortunate circumstance, more 
especially during such an interesting part of the cruise. 
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there to ascertain, by ascending one of the 
mountains, the state of the ice to the northward 
and eastward. 

He returned between 7 and 8 the next morn- 
ing, accompanied by Captain Lutwidge, whom 
he had met on shore. 

Their report was not a cheerful or inspiriting 
one. From the summit of a high hill, whence 
they commanded an extensive view, all they 
could discern was one "continued plain of 
smooth unbroken ice, bounded only by the 
horizon " to the northward, and impinging on 
what was called North-East Island. On their 
return journey, the ice had so closed in, 
that they were compelled to drag their boat 
over it, for some distance, before they could 
launch it again into its proper element. 

The two ships then lay imprisoned in a large 
pool of water entirely surrounded by ice. 

On the following day, a light breeze having 
sprung up from the eastward, the ships en- 
deavoured, by carrying a press of sail, to force 
a passage through the ice ; but their efforts 
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were futile, and at noon, the ice closing in, they 
were again compelled to make fast. The two 
ships anchoring to the same piece of ice, which 
measured eight yards in thickness ! 

Taking advantage of various pools of water 
on the ice-floes, the ships were completed with 
water, after which the ships' companies amused 
themselves by playing leap-frog and other 
games on the ice. 

The ice-pilots did not share in the general 
hilarity of the men ; indeed they displayed con- 
siderable uneasiness at the position of the ships, 
being, at such an advanced season of the year, so 
much further north than they had ever been 
before. 

By the ist of August the ice had closed in 
so fast, that no water was visible in any direc- 
tion ; the two ships, although less than two 
lengths apart, being separated from each other 
by ice only ! 

Great pressure was also being exerted by the 
pack, and the ice, which the day before had been 
flat and level with the water's edge was, in 
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places, "forced higher than the main yardbjB o 
the pieces squeezing together." 

The morning of the 2nd was ushered in 
a fresh westerly breeze, accompanied, as 
usual, with thick, foggy, wet weather. The 
appeared to slacken a little, as the ice, immedi- 
ately around the ships, seemed somewhat looser 
than on the previous day, but it continued settii^ 
down towards them so fast, that the probability 
of extricating the vessels without a change of 
wind appeared very remote. Not the slightest 
indication of water could be seen except in 
a little pool off the west extreme of North- 
East land. 

The 3rd was a beautiful day, clear, and per- 
fectly calm ; but it brought little prospect of 
release, for the ice appeared more closely packed 
than ever ; even the little pool of water, seen 
the previous day, had disappeared. The ships, 
during the period they were beset, drifted con- 
siderably to the eastward. 

The ice-pilots becoming alarmed at the 
situation of the vessels, suggested the necessity 
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of endeavouring to get further to the westward. 
The two ships' companies were therefore set to 
work, at five in the morning, with the ice saws 
to cut a passage in that direction, through which 

« 

the ships might be warped. 

It was a laborious task, for the ice was in 
many places twelve feet in thickness. They 
continued at work, however, the entire day, but 
without gaining any great success, only manag- 
ing with their utmost efforts to move the ships 
about three hundred yards in the required 
direction. Whilst so employed they found that 
the ships, together with the ice that surrounded 
them, had been driven far to the N.E., and E., 
by the current, which had also drifted the loose 
ice from the westward between the islands, where 
it packed and became as firm as the main body. 

The 4th was an uneventful day, bringing 
with it no chances of release. 

At one time their hopes were kindled by a 
light breeze springing up from the eastward, 
but it soon died away without having effected 
anything favourable to their situation. 
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Towards the end of the day the wind sprang 
up from the N. W., accompanied by a very dense 
fog, and they drove rapidly to the eastward. 

The probability of releasing the ships ap- 
pearing every hour to decrease, the season 
being considerably advanced, it was necessary 
to determine upon some immediate action in 
order to ensure the preservation of the people. 
The first thing to be considered was the 
state of the ice to the westward, and as an 
examination of this could only be done from 
some high position, Captain Phipps gave direc- 
tions to Mr. Walden, one of the midshipmen, 
to take with him the two ice-pilots, and walk 
to an island about 1 2 miles off, so as to report 
if any open water could from there be seen. 

They started on the afternoon of the 
5th, returning on board the following morning, 
having walked 8^ hours over the ice. They 
reported having seen open water towards Black 
Point,^ but it was at a considerable distance 

1 Now called North Cape ; the most northern point of 
Spitzbergen. 
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from the ship. They also said that when upon 
the island (which was subsequently named after 
Mr. Walden), they experienced a fresh easterly 
wind, although in the vicinity of the ships it 
had been calm all day. This latter report acted 
as a great damper on their spirits, for it con- 
siderably lessened the hopes they had, until 
then, indulged in, that an easterly wind would 
speedily effect their extrication. 

Only two alternatives now offered. One 
was to wait patiently, trusting to the weather 
and the chapter of accidents to release them ; 
and the other was to abandon the vessels, and 
betake themselves to the boats. 

The ships were driving fast towards shoal 
ground and rocks. Should they strike, they 
would be immediately crushed by the ice, or, 
what was more probable, overset. 

In order to avoid the melancholy prospect of 
wintering in such an inclement region, Captain 
Phipps gave orders to equip the boats for im- 
mediate service, having previously summoned 
all the ofificers to his presence and informed 
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them of his probable intention of abandoning 
both ships. 

The hopes, however, of effecting their release 
were not abandoned, nor did they intend relin- 
quishing them until all other means of retreat 
were cut off, but the preparations for the equip- 
ment of the boats were carried out with the 
greatest alacrity. Eighty small bags, made of 
canvas, each capable of containing about twenty- 
five pounds of bread, were hurriedly made to be 
carried in the boats. Two hundred pieces of 
beef were cooked, and placed in readiness for 
any sudden emergency. One of the studding 
sails was cut up in order to make belts for 
the men to drag with, whilst the gunwales of 
the boats were raised by fixing light stanchions 
on the top, round which was secured a broad 
strip cut from a tarpaulin. 

Whilst in the midst of these preparations, 
the Carcass was forced on board the Racehorse 
by the great pressure of the ice, carrying away 
her bumpkin, besides doing other less impor- 
tant damage. So great was the pressure of 
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the pack, that it required no little exertion, on 
the part of the two ships' companies, to 
separate and re-secure the vessels. 

As they were all drifting in one solid mass 
with the pack, men were stationed to the north- 
ward and also to the eastward, to sound with a 
lead and line, wherever cracks could be found in 
the ice, in order to give timely warning of the 
shoaling of the water. 

They could not disguise from themselves the 
extremely critical position in which they were 
placed. Without a harbour for the protection 
of their ships, it would have been utterly im- 
possible to have passed the winter in the pack, 
with any hope of the vessels remaining in a 
serviceable condition for the ensuing navigable 
season. Even could this be done, their stock 
of provisions was not sufficient, except on a 
very reduced allowance, to sustain them until 
the following summer. 

Supposing even that they could reach the 
land, which however appeared impossible, and 
that they could make there some conveniences 

o 
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for passing the winter, they would have the 
same difficulties to overcome the following year 
without the same resources, and with a reduced, 
and probably unhealthy, crew. Indeed, it could 
not be expected under the very brightest pros- 
pects that many would survive the hardships 
and severities of such a winter, much less 
then would men, situated as they were. 

On the other hand, the difficulties, necessarily 
attending the conveyance of such a large party 
a considerable distance by boats, were serious 
and hazardous in the extreme, for bad weather 
was to be expected, and they feared that the 
whale ships would have already taken their 
departure to the southward. 

The boom boats, having been hoisted out, 
were dragged by strong parties of fifty and sixty 
men over the ice, to a. distance of about four or 
five miles from the ship, and there left, ready 
for a start when ordered. The men' behaved 
exceedingly well, they appeared reconciled to the 
idea of abandoning their vessels, and seemed to 
have the fullest confidence in their officers. 



CHAPTER X. 

A midshipman's narrative — {continued). 

"It was not a matter of much time fitting 
out our four large boats, which were to contain 
ninety-nine men, for a voyage over the ice ; but 
so dangerous was our situation that, no longer 
considering the fatigue, our men and officers 
worked all day and all night, in order to 
complete the preparations. 

" During the afternoon of the 6th of August, 
Captain Phipps, attended by some officers and 
an ice-pilot, went exploring the ice at some 
distance ahead of the ship, purposing to find 
out the least mountainous track, over which the 
boats might be dragged. 

"They, by chance, met with a little clear water, 
and returned with gladness strongly imprinted 
on their countenances. 

o 2 
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"We then began to use all possible endeavours 
to get to this water by warping and by setting 
all our sails. It was, however, ineffectual, and 
were it not, it could have been but of little conse- 
quence, for on going to the masthead it proved 
only a little pond of water between two large 
fields of ice. 

" Towards the morning of the 7th, the wind 
(which was westerly) increased, and with it 
the current also, from the westward. The 
ice closed very hard upon all parts of the ship, 
and every minute it was expected that both the 
Carcass and ourselves would be crushed to 
atoms. 

** At the distance of not more than half a mile, 
there ran, from the shore, a ledge of rocks on 
which we, with the whole body of the ice, were 
driving very fast. 

"It would be a difficult matter to determine 
which was the most dangerous situation, to be 
on those rocks or on the brink of foundering ! 

" Thus circumstanced, but still preparing the 
boats, we could only resolve to hoist up as much 
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provisions as would be thought necessary, and 
then wait, as patiently as possible, till the boats 
were ready to receive us. 

'* Sometimes, during the evening of this day, 
the wind would decrease, and even come to the 
eastward, and it would then become a matter of 
doubt with us which way the ship drove. 
Every air of easterly wind flattered us, and 
whilst anything, however small, was in our 
favour, we determined not to leave the ship ; but 
soon the westerly wind would return and the 
current would drive us to the rocks. For many 
hours we were in this fluctuating way. 

** By Sunday morning the 8th,* everything was 
prepared for our departure, and nothing was 
wanting but a good night's rest for the seamen ; 
it was also necessary to find the most commo- 
dious place to get the boats over, as the ice 
about us was very hilly. 

"The weather was foggy, so that the ice- 

^ Sunday was the 7 th. Mr. Floyd appears, throughout his 
narrative, to be a day ahead of the proper date as recorded 
in the journals of the other officers. 
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pilot who, with me 'and three men, was ordered 
on this latter service, was obliged to carry a 
compass, by which only we could direct our- 
selves. We walked, with a good deal of 
trouble, to about four or five miles ahead of 
the ship, and then followed the track of our 
feet, imprinted on the snow, back again, having 
remarked that the ice was very close and 
heavy, and in some places seventy or eighty 
feet thick. 

" The current and wind were still unfavour- 
able, and that in a very strong degree; the 
weather was thick and foggy, and everything 
having been done that prudence or under- 
standing could dictate to save the King s 
ships, orders were given to hold ourselves 
in readiness to go away with the boats at 
four in the morning. 

" Every man now took care of himself Each 
was furnished with a musket and cartouche 
box, and a bag of bread of 30 lbs. Part of 
the orders from the commodore were, that no 
man should carry with him any more clothes 
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than what he had on his back, or anything 
else except his bread and ammunition; for 
if that had not been the case it would 
have been impossible to drag the boats, as 
most amongst us had things of value which 
we would, if possible, have carried, and 
by that means have made the boats too 
heavy. 

" I therefore went down and put on me, two 
shirts, two waistcoats, two pairs of breeches, 
four pairs of stockings, a large pair of boots, 
a good hat, and stuck a pistol which I had 
into a canvas belt, which latter at the same 
time served to keep from falling the few sheets 
of my journal I had written on the progress of 
our voyage. The belt was to fasten to a rope to 
assist in dragging a boat. I likewise put in my 
pocket, a comb, a razor,^ a pocket-book full of 
letters, and some pistol shot, also a red woollen 
cap which I put on my head under my hat, 
and, being thus prepared, laid myself down 

^ So far as shaving was concerned, this appears to have 
been a very needless article to carry. 
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about eleven o'clock at night on the deck, and. 
full of thought, fell fast asleep. 

** I had not been asleep half an hour when, 
hearing a great noise, I concluded that I had 
been forgotten to be called, and that everybody 
was leaving the ship. 

" I ran, up and found everybody hard 
at work setting the sails, for the wind 
had shifted in our favour. The fog had 
cleared up and we perceived, by the land, 
that the current had been setting very 
strong in our favour, and it was indeed the 
greatest work of Providence I had ever seen, 
to observe how far we had left the rocks, 
as likewise to see that heavy ocean of ice, of 
yesterday, everywhere cracking in so short a 
time. 

" I instantly, as did everybody else, threw off 
my musket and cartouche box, bag of bread, 
&c., and lent a willing hand to all that was 
doing. I cannot help remarking here that 
the Bruins, whilst we were in our sad condition, 
came unmolested to our ship, when at another 
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time we should have pursued them with our 
usual eagerness, far stirpassing, I am sure, any 
English fox-hunt. 

" All the gth, a fresh breeze of wind at east 
and a strong westerly current set us, with the 




v/hole body of the ice, very fast to the N.W. 
The weather was sharp and cold, with snow 
and sleet ; all our cordage was frozen and 
every rope, by the addition of frozen snow, 
was as thick again as its natural size. 



M 
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" Towards the morning of the loth, the ice 
was so much broken, and the current and 
wind conspired to set us so fast to the west- 
ward, and the ice pressing not near so hard 
as before, we ventured to hoist all our boats 
in but the large one, which, previous to our 
making a move with the ship, we had hauled 
to so great a distance from her, that we were 
not yet as far advanced as she was. 

"All this day, nevertheless, we had a 
great quantity of ice about us, but wherever 
a crack' appeared we warped into it, and 
by force of the sail pressed through to 
another. 

" At eleven o'clock at night, we had sufficient 
room to give the ship so much way through 

the water, that an accident, never to be paralleled 
and almost incredible, happened to us. 

•* There was so little room between two fields 
of ice between which, as the clearest passage, 
we must pass, that a large lump of ice caught 
our anchor on the starboard side, whose cir- 
cumference was twenty inches of solid iron, 
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and snapped it without stopping the ship in 
the least ! ^ 

" The current and wind had now driven us 
so far that, from the masthead, we could see 
on the other side of the ice, a stream of clear 
water. It is impossible to conceive the joy 
which, like wildfire, spread throughout the 
ship at this news. 

** I must here stop a little to reflect how 
nearly we had escaped from the very jaws 
of death. 

" Almost at the instant when we were about 
to leave the ship, everything, as if by magic, 
suddenly wore a better form ! 

" The wind and current changed, and the fog, 
which had lasted so many days, cleared up 
to make us certain of the favourable alteration. 

" Had we taken to our boats, but very few, 
if any, could have surmounted the difficulties 
and privations that they must necessarily have 
been subjected to. 

^ Captain Phipps says — " We strack often very hard, and 
with one stroke broke the shank of our best bower anchor." 
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" These may be summed up in the following 
words. Short of provisions ; no kind of covering 
to secure us from the inclemency of this inhospit- 
able climate, consequently no sleep without being 
certainly frozen to death ; eight or ten leagues 
of rough hilly ice, for ninety men to drag 
four boats over, which could not have taken 
us less than seven days, working day and 
night ; and after that, thirty leagues to sail in 
these same cockle-shells over the main ocean ! 

" Oh ! what texture must the frame of that 
man be, who could have lived fourteen, or 
perhaps fifteen, days without sleep, which, if he 
did get, must be attended with certain death ! 

** But this was not designed us, for, by a con- 
tinuance of our almost miraculous deliverance, 
we felt the comfort, on the nth, of sleeping 
in clear water, after having been twenty-four 
days amongst the ice, ten of which we were 
so closely jammed that every minute of the 
ship's existence was thought to be her last/ 

^ In spite of the writer's wish, as stated in his introductory 
remarks, to confine himself strictly to truth, we cannot help 
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"On this day, the nth, we had cold frosty 
weather with snow. At six in the evening 
we . were entirely clear of the ice, and with 
a fresh of wind steered towards Hakluyt's 
Headland, but at eleven o'clock not meeting, 
as we expected, with the body of the ice, we 
hauled our wind and stood for it, and about 
midnight were close to it, observing it to 
stretch from N. to S.W. 

'' I should have before observed that all the 
time we were in the ice, a small cable from 
the Carcass was made fast to us, so that when 

thinking that he has here, to use an American phrase, " piled 
up the agony " to a considerable extent ! The climate in the 
Arctic regions, during the month of August, is by no means 
severe, and men may easily sleep and rest, so long as they 
are well clothed, with no covering but the canopy of heaven. 
The idea of being frozen to death when they had their boats 
to sleep in, and sails to cover them, is ridiculous. The 
'' cockle-shells " alluded to were substantially built boats, 
between thirty and forty feet in length, and what are com- 
monly called in the navy " boom -boats." They are boats 
that, when not overladen, would live in almost any weather. 
We cannot help thinking that these remarks were written 
more for effect than with a strict regard to accuracy. 
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we advanced she also did, and hence we both 
got clear much about the same time. 

" We continued until the morning steering 
along the edge of the main body, at which 
time we lost sight of it by fog, and an hour 
after fell in with a Dutchman, but not close 
enough to speak. 

"This fellow, with the four ships we after- 
wards sighted, would have been a glorious 
sight to us poor wretches who might now have 
been cast away in the boats ! 

" At seven in the morning, we saw Hakluyt's 
Headland, distant about five or six leagues; 
and at noon, being abreast of the harbour of 
Smeerenberg, we hauled our wind to get into 
it, which we did, and came to an anchor at 
one in the afternoon, but in a disadvantageous 
situation, owing to the distance we lay at from 
the shore either for procuring water, which 
was the chief reason of our going there, or 
for making astronomical observations, which 
we never failed to do whenever we had an 
opportunity. 
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" We therefore weighed and made sail again 
at four in the afternoon, and ran over to the 
other side of a low point of land, over which 
we saw riding four sail of Dutchmen, and came 
to an anchor close to them. 

** The Carcass likewise anchored within 
pistol-shot of us. 

**At this place the Dutch used formerly to 
erect coppers, and boil to oil the blubber of 
their whales ; but that being a more expensive 
way than bringing the fat home iti their ships 
and then boiling it, they left off doing so. It 
was on this account called Smeerenberg.^ 

" The harbour differs but little from the rest 
about Spitzbergen. It was somewhat deeper 
than Vogel Sound, and had three passages out 
of it. The western one was very dangerous 
owing to a ridge of rocks running across it, 
and through which ships never go, unless 
through great necessity, such as the other ones 
being filled with ice. 

^ Smeereriy in Dutch, means grease, fat, or tallow. Bergy 
is a hill, or mountain. 
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" From this place we could discover our old 
anchoring ground at Vogel Sound, and the 
little rock on which the astronomical observa- 
tions were made when there, which really 
facilitated the ones we had to make here. 

** August 15th we had very disagreeable 
weather, the wind blowing strong from the 
N.E., attended with sleet and snow. Early 
in the morning we sent on shore sails and 
other things necessary for erecting a tent, as 
a security to the astronomical instruments, and 
by way of shelter to the officers and men who 
attended them. 

" As our bread was nearly expended, because 
the bread-room, or place allotted to putting the 
bread in, was not bigger than to be able to 
contain bread for a longer time than we had 
been out ; and foreseeing that our bread would 
not last, we had brought with us an additional 
quantity of flour, together with an oven, which 
we sent on shore, and were employed during 
our stay here in baking bread. 

"This morning two of the Dutch ships 
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took their departure and sailed to the south- 
ward. 

" The 14th was much such weather as 
yesterday, except that instead of sleet we 
had rain, and the air very sharp and cold, 
the wind not varying from E.N.E., and blow- 
ing strong. 

** On the 15th, being fair, and being able to 
see the sun, the astronomer began his observa- 
tions ; the commodore and master at the same 
time surveyed the harbour. 

" The hills around here, which are exceed- 
ingly high, were more sharp and pointed than 
any we had yet seen, running in some places 
at the top (in appearance) to as sharp and 
^ small a point as that of a pin. 

" The three following days were much better 
than, from the place, could be expected ; the 
two latter were so good that, being able to see 
the sun both at noon and at midnight, the 
astronomer finished his observations. 

** Having also completed our water and baked 
a quantity of bread, we got our tent and oven 
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on board and prepared to saiL This we did 
at ten on the morning of the 19th. 

" The current on the coast of Spitzbei^n is 
very irregular in its drift ; it generally sets on 
the ice when close to it, and when in it, in a 
circular direction, so as to make it dangerous 
for ships to be so caught, if it is calm, for it 
closes the pack direcdy. 

" The winds are very inconstant, scarcely re- 
maining in one quarter for twenty-four hours 
together ; if there is any difference, southerly 
winds prevail in the months in which these 
seas are frequented ; what it may be in the 
winter time, nobody knows. 

" The current to the eastward, and particu- 
larly in Waygatz Strait, sets mostly to the east- 
ward and northward, though sometimes the 
contrary. 

" North-west wind is the clearest, often 
dispersing a fog, if there is any. 

" There being but little wind, and that not 
fair, with a narrow passage to get out of, we 
were twelve hours before we were clear of the 
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harbour, leaving there one Dutch ship ; the 
other got under sail for the southward soon 
after we did. 

" The time of year was now come when no 
ships could stay on the coast, as the frost had 
begun to set in. All the English ships had 
left it almost a month ago, and so had all the 
Dutch, the one excepted whom we left in the 
harbour and who purposed going the next 
day. 

" Willing to do more than anybody had yet 
done, the commodore resolved to coast the 
ice again to the westward, and to see if 
it had in any way altered since our first 
seeing it. 

"On the 20th we made but little progress 
towards it, having but little wind, so that at 
noon we could see the land, Hakluyt's Head- 
land, bearing S.S.E. distant four leagues. 

** At six, on the evening of the 21st, we fell in 
with the main body of the ice, not altered in 
our judgment from the position in which we 
had left it We then bore away in order to 

p 2 
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Steer along the edge of it, which we did for 
three hours, when the wind freshening and the 
sea rising, it became no longer safe so to do, 
so, with all the sail the ship could carry, we 
got away from it. 

"It shelved away so much to the southward 
nevertheless, that at midnight, after having 
taken the second reef in the topsails (blowing 
so fresh we could scarcely keep them aloft), 
we saw the body of the ice ahead, and should 
have struck it, as we could not weather it, 
had we not immediately tacked and stood the 
other way. 

" At four in the morning, not being able to 
see the ice, and judging we had weathered 
it, we again tacked, and with light hearts 
steered to the S.W., which though not 
directly for the English coast, was not far 
from it. 

** On board His Majesty's ships it is never 
customary for the commanders to make known 
the place of destination, as it might be produc- 
tive of many bad consequences, well known 
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to sea-serving people, so that from the course 
we now steered with a fair wind, it was a 
matter of dispute, and doubt, as to where 
we could be going ! 

"We were soon relieved from our anxiety. 

"The commodore had fully executed his 
orders, even to the hazarding in the highest 
degree of the Kings ships and the peoples 
lives ; his chief business being to determine 
whether it was able for him to reach the Pole ; 
the cause, if possible, of the variation of the 
compass, or at least to make discoveries con- 
cerning it ; and supposing, as was the case, 
the impossibility of getting there, he was then 
to examine the situation of the ice and make 
his remarks on it. Being fully satisfied of its 
position to the eastward, and not less so to 
the westward, he had determined, to our 
great joy when known, to return to old 
England from this dreadful, miserable, and 
inhospitable country ; but, fearing with the 
gale of wind we had, that he should have met 
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with the ice, which we did soon after, he 
prudently judged it best to steer so as to 
keep clear of it, the steering of which course 
had so puzzled us, until we knew the cause." 



CHAPTER XI. 

A midshipman's narrative — {concluded). 

*' We had a fine strong breeze in our favour, 
and ran at the rate of seven knots an hour, 
steering directly for the wished-for port, and 
felt no inconvenience but from a turbulent sea, 
which angrily ran high. 

"On the 22nd the wind abated and the sea 
fell ; the weather, before hazy, became foggy, 
and towards midnight fell dead calm. 

"At nine in the morning an air of wind 
sprang up, cleared the fog, and showed us again 
the ice, extending from N.N.W. to W. 

" At noon, by an altitude of the sun, we were 
in latitude ^^ 32' N., and, by our reckoning, 
thirty leagues distant from Hakluyt's Head- 
land. 
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** The 23rd we hid a moderate gale with 
foggy weather : the wind fair but sometimes 
attended with rain. 

"We often cursed the dull sailing of our 
consort the Carcass, for whom we were fre- 
quently obliged to shorten sail and wait ; easily 
bearable when leaving England, but very tan- 
talizing when going home with a fair wind! 
At four in the evening we had lost sight of 
her, but heard her fire a gun, which we 
answered, and lay-to for her. 

** From noon yesterday until noon this day 
we had run 135 miles, and reckoned ourselves 
in latitude ^^'^ 19, and seventy leagues distant 
from the Headland. 

" The weather, the next day, proved still 
more moderate, so that, willing to make the 
most of our wind, we ventured to let the 
reefs out of the topsails, which for the strength 
of the wind we could not do before. 

" Towards the close of the day it fell a dead 
calm. By a good observation we found our- 
selves in latitude 75° 58' N. 
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" On the 25th the weather varied but little 
from the preceding day, till towards the latter 
end there sprang up a breeze blowing directly 
in our teeth from the S.W., which next day 
changed to the S.E., and began to blow so 
fresh that it obliged uS to double reef the top- 
sails, and to send the top-gallant yards down 
on deck. 

** This day we judged ourselves at noon 
to be ninety leagues N.E. of John Mayens 
Island.^ 

** Next day we had foggy weather with the 
same fresh wind, often losing sight of the 
Ca7xasSy to whom we fired guns, which were 
repeatedly answered by her. 

'* At six in the evening we saw three sail of 
shipping, which were probably Dutchmen. 

" Nothing uncommon happened the three fol- 
lowing days, having for the most part tolerably 
fine weather, though sometimes foggy, with a 
moderate breeze which now and then favoured 
us a little, but oftener blew against us. 

1 Jan Mayen Island. 
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** On the 30th there fell little wind, when we 
took the opportunity to unbend our main and 
fore courses and bent new ones, as we judged 
it most probable that we should meet with bad 
weather farther to the southward, as the autumn 
was drawing on apace. At noon the north end 
of Shetland by our account bore S. 2° W., 
distant 196 leagues. 

" From this time till the 6th of September we 
had fine weather, during which period we had 
occasion twice to sound, but without touching 
bottom with 650 fathoms of line. The begin- 
ning of this day, however, we found muddy 
bottom with 800 fathoms, in latitude 62° 58' 
N., some forty-five leagues to the N.W. of 
Shetland. 

"The weather, for these last three or 
four days, was uncommonly warm and clear, 
especially if the wind happened to die 
away. 

** On the 7th we had a fine gale of wind, 
which had sprung up at the close of the 
6th, which drove us at the rate of nine knots 
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an hour, the fastest we were ever known to go 
during the voyage.* 

** We saw two sail to the southward, and at 
eleven at night spoke a Dutch Dogger^ from 
Archangel bound to Amsterdam, who, however, 
notwithstanding that we took a good deal of 
pains with him, could give no information, that 
we could understand, concerning the land. 

" At noon we did not reckon ourselves to be 
more than fourteen leagues from Hang Cliff, a 
remarkable headland on the coast of Shetland. 

'' On the 8th the weather began to look a 
little dark and gloomy, and the wind to be 
very variable, so that we were twice, or thrice, 
taken aback with it. 

" At six in the evening being within gun-shot 
of a fishing-boat, who we judged must have 
seen the land since us and therefore could give 

1 This hardly substantiates the statement made at p. 176, 

2 A Dogger was the name given to a Dutch fishing 
smack of about 80 tons burthen. These vessels were fitted 
with wells amidships, in which the fish were brought into 
port alive. The doggers frequented the German Ocean. 
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US a juster account than we could form of its 
bearing and distance, we fired a shot at them 
in order to make them bear down to us, for 
they being to windward, it was impossible we 
could go to them. It was, however, without 
effect, as were three other shots fired afterwards. 
What their motive could be, we could not tell ; 
I suppose they did not understand us, and 
imagined we wanted them to show their colours 
(a respect always due to a Kings ship), when 
they had, like enough, none on board! That 
must undoubtedly have been their reason, for 
they must naturally have concluded we were 
just come from where, it was probable enough, 
we had not made the land, and were, on that 
account, under some difficulties about it. 

"At noon a large Dutch ship showed her 
colours to us, but she was too far off to be 
spoken with. A great swell, which from this 
time grew larger and larger, set from the 
S.W., which proved either that it had blown, 
or was going to blow, very hard from that 
quarter. 
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" On the 9th, at six in the morning, we saw 
a sail a great distance off, judging ourselves in 
latitude 59° 22' N., and about forty-three leagues 
to the S.E. of Shetland. 

'' On the beginning of the loth, the wind 
began to blow at S..W., and at two o'clock in 
the morning blew very strong indeed, at which 
time, being about to close reef the sails, a very 
heavy gust of wind laid her so much on her 
side as obliged us immediately to clew up and 
hand the topsails. The sea rose to a great 
height, and, being a very bad sea-boat, we 
shipped a great deal of water. 

*' At nine it blew as hard almost as we thought 
it well could, and compelled us to haul up the 
mainsail to reef At noon the sea tumbled in 
upon us exceedingly, and was so high as fre- 
quently to hinder our seeing the Carcass, who 
was but at a little distance from us. 

" Early on the nth we set the reefed main- 
sail, and ran under that and a whole foresail, 
the wind not at all decreasing, but we were 
obliged to carry her side deep-buried in water, 
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as we had the rocky and inhospitable coast 
of Norway not far under our lee. 

" At four o'clock the wind was considerably 
abated, so that we ventured to loose, and set, 
the topsails close reefed, though the sea yet ran 
high. At eight the wind grew little, and at 
nine at night it was almost calm. 

**As the weather, however, looked very 
gloomy and unsettled, we did not think proper, 
as yet, to let out the reefs of the topsails. 

" During the remainder of the night we had 
frequent and heavy squalls of wind, attended 
by heavy rain, which, however, were not of 
long duration, and were no sooner over than, 
as before, it became quite calm. 

" At six the following morning we saw two 
sails ; the weather being a little cleared up, we 
set the mizen topsail and shook some reefs out 
of the other two topsails ; but towards noon 
we were again obliged to take them in, as it 
became squally and gloomy. 

"On the 1 2th the swell from the west- 
ward increased much, giving some, and the 
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only, warning of the heavy gale we after- 
wards felt. 

" We were handing the fore and mizen top- 
sails when, after looking some time on a large 
ship under our lee, we thought her to be 
the Carcass, with whom we parted company 
on the night of the storm of the loth. The 
men on the yards were pretty confident 
'twas her, so that, in order to join her again, 
we bore down to this ship, which however did 
not prove to be our consort, but a Swedish 
ship from Gottenberg. The sea ran so high, and 
a squall of wind happening when we were just 
abreast of her, that it prevented our sending 
our boat on board, as we at first intended, 
for we wanted exceedingly to know where- 
abouts we were. 

" She was scarcely out of sight when we spoke 
a brig from Berwick, but it blew so strong that 
she could not understand what we asked, but 
guessed we only wanted to know from whence 
she came, which she told us, or else we should 
not have even known that 
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" Towards eight at night the wind became 
more moderate, though a large sea tumbled in 
from the westward. 

"At ten o'clock the appearance of the weather 
was so very favourable that we set the fore-top- 
sail, which we had not done an hour before there 
burst upon us, like a clap of- thunder, a most 
dreadful storm of wind and rain," which was so 
very sudden and unexpected that, having not 
so much as the least sign by which we could 
have foreseen the great violence of it, we had 
our topsails still out, so that we were laid down 
on our beam ends, and the sea made a fair 
breach over us. We immediately made a sea- 
manlike disposition of our sails, clewing all of 
them up at once, and bringing-to under a 
balanced mizen.^ 

" The sails were so extremely unwieldy that 
it was not without the greatest difficulty, and 

1 To balance a sail, is the act of reducing it, when it is 
not fitted with reefs. A " mizen " would be balanced by 
lowering the gaft, and rolling up the slack upper portion of 
the sail. 
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danger to our seamen, that we could get them 
furled. 

"The vast flapping of the unruly sails, to- 
gether with the deep rolling and working of 
our ship, every minute endangered the masts 
falling by the board. We were three hours 
before we could get the sails into anything like 
tolerable order. 

" The seas incessantly broke over us, for being 
so heavy a vessel we did not rise at all to them. 

** At half-past one, everybody agreed that they 
had never been, but once, in so great a tempest. 
All hands were on deck, whose sole employ 
then was at the pumps, and holding fast. The 
second lieutenant with three men attended the 
helm, which was almost constantly a lee, to 
keep her head to the sea. 

** But our utmost efforts and skill were in- 
sufficient to prevent three heavy seas breaking 
directly on our deck ; a smaller sea had struck us 
on the bow and had just thrown us, even against 
the helm, into the hollow of the sea. We were 
no sooner there than a sea, that seemed to us to 
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reach half way up the topmast head, fell upon 
us, and forced away from their lashings the 
three boats on the booms, and threw our 
large boat, which was lashed with a small cable 
to the ring-bolts of the deck, over on the lee 
side, which, without deliberation, we imme- 
diately cut up and threw overboard in order to 
clear the deck. This was not easily done, as 
we were entirely full of water, our men working 
up to their necks in the waste, where there was 
now no intermission of shipping water, for we 
laboured so much, and the seams in the deck 
everywhere yawned so much, and particularly 
by the guns, that it was thought too dangerous 

# 

to admit us any longer to keep our cannon, two 
of which we threw overboard ; and as we 
cut away all our spare masts leaving the deck 
entirely open, there was no shelter or covering 
for the men.^ 

" We frequently lay so long on our side that 

^ Captain Phipps refers to this gale in the following 
words : — "In one of these gales, the hardest, I think, I ever 
was in, and with the greatest sea, wc lost three of our boats,. 
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we thought it impossible we could recover ; the 
sea, too, was of so tremendous a height that 
when we descended the side of it, it quite took 
away our breath, and gave us reason to think, 
when between two of them, that every minute 
was our last. 

" The gale was at N.W., and, by our 
account and soundings, we judged we could 
not be at a greater distance than ten leagues 
from the rugged coast of Norway. The 
terror this threw us into was so great that 
it obliged us, notwithstanding the continued 
violence of the wind would have dictated far 
otherwise, to set our foresail, but judging that 
this, too, would be insufficient, we attempted to 
set the reefed mainsail, which we had no sooner 
shown than it flew to rags. 

"If the wind had not now changed more to 
the northward, destruction would have been 
inevitable. 

and were obliged to heave two of our gurs overboard, and 
bear away for some time, though near a lee shore, to clear 
the ship of wa^er." 

Q 2 
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"We took It for granted that the Carcass 
must have foundered, for we still saw nothing 
of her, and as she was somewhat deeper than 
we were, we concluded, from the bad hand that 
we had made of it, that she could not have 
swam it out. On the 13th it became a little 
more moderate." 

Here the manuscript abruptly ceases, the 
writer having, in all probability, laid it on one 
side with the intention of completing it after his 
arrival in England ; but this, like many other, 
good resolutions formed by young officers on a 
homeward voyage, was never carried out. 

It will suffice here to say that, in consequence 
of the turbulent weather encountered by the 
ships — for the Carcass, in spite of the dismal 
forebodings on board the Racehorse regarding 
her fate, remained ' above water — it was not 
until the 25th of September they dropped 
anchor off Orfordness, reaching the Nore a few 
days later, where they were both paid out of 
commission on the 13th of October. 
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» 

The Admiralty, in order to show their appre- 
ciation of the work performed by this expedi- 
tion, were pleased on its return to promote 
Commander Lutwidge of the Carcass to the 
rank of captain, and Mr. Harvey, the first 
lieutenant of the Racehorse, was raised to the 
rank of commander. 

From a careful comparison of the foregoing 
narrative with the official account of the voyage, 
published the year after their return to England 
by Captain Phipps, and also considering it in 
connection with the journals of the officers of 
the expedition, which, through the courtesy of 
the Admiralty I was enabled to examine at the 
Public Record Office of that department, I find 
it to be substantially correct in all its details, 
describing more fully and graphically the 
various little incidents of an interesting nature, 
so inseparable to Arctic enterprise, than 
does the rather ponderous and less vivacious 
narrative published by the leader of the 
expedition. 

In some places, however, Mr. Hoyd allows 
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his imagination to wrestle with, and triumph 
over, facts and common sense. 

Notably is this the case at page 204, where 
he pictures the dreadful hardships and suffer- 
ings they would have been exposed to had the 
idea of abandoning the ships been carried out ; 
also at page 227, in his thrilling account of the 
terrible storm experienced during their home- 
ward voyage. 

With these exceptions, the account of the 
cruise bears undeniably the stamp of veracity, 
and it may very fairly claim to take its place 
amongst other published works relating to 
Arctic research. 

The circumstances under which it was 
written must not be lost sight of, nor the 
age of the writer forgotten. A midshipman's 
berth, even in the present day, is hardly the 
most desirable or convenient place in which to 
gather up one's scattered thoughts for the 
purpose of committing them to paper with 
a view to publication. How much worse then 
must it have been in a small vessel, fitted out 
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for Polar exploration, where the officers' accom- 
modation must have been extremely limited, 
and where no less than eleven were crammed 
into a midshipman's berth, the size of which 
would have been about eight feet by six ? 

Taking all these circumstances into con- 
sideration, it cannot but be acknowledged that 
the production of this, the only private account 
of Captain Phipps' voyage, is highly credit- 
able to the writer, and fully deserving of 
publication. 

I trust that the young officers of the present 
day may, by a perusal of it, be inclined to 
follow the example set them by one of their 
own cloth more than a hundred years ago, 
and by application and observation, be able, on 
their return from foreign service, to present 
as accurate and as glowing a description of 
their travels to their friends, as Mr. Floyd 
has here done. 



CHAPTER XII. 

VOYAGE OF BUCHAN AND FRANKLIN. 

I8l8. 

In the year 1776, a reward was offered by 
Act of Parliament, of 5,000/. to the person who 
should first reach the 89th degree of latitude. 

This offer appearing to have little or no effect 
upon the lethargic nature of our countrymen, 
was made more tempting in 18 18, by offering 
proportionate rewards for partial success.^ 
Thus the ship that first sailed to Lat. 83° N. 
was to get 1,000/. ; to 85° N. 2,000/ ; to 87** N. 
3,000/ ; to 88*" N. 4,000/ ; and to 89** N., or the 
Pole, 5,000/ 

The prospect of obtaining these prizes would, 
it was thought, stimulate the captains of whale 

* Act 58 Geo. III., cap. 20. 
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ships, and others, to take advantage of any 
favourable opportunities that might be pre- 
sented, of pushing northwards through the ice, 
and thereby enhance our geographical know- 
ledge of the northern extreme of the globe. 

But what tended, more than anything else, 
to revive the desire for Arctic exploration, were 
the accounts brought to England by the whalers 
in the years 1816 and 181 7, of a favourable 
change that, they averred, had taken place in 
the Polar pack, by which they believed ships 
would be able to attain a higher latitude than 
had hitherto been reached. 

Icebergs and large ice-floes had, it was re- 
ported, been seen, in the Atlantic, further south 
than usual, which led the " knowing ones '' 
to predict that an extraordinary disruption of 
the Polar ice had occurred. 

Sir John Barrow, then Secretary of the 
Admiralty, a gentleman who must always be 
regarded as one of the greatest promoters of 
Arctic enterprise during this century, carefully 
collected all these reports, and being supported 
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by the President and Council of the Royal 
Society, submitted a plan for exploration to 
Lord Melville, the First Lord of the Admiralty. 

This scheme was so well received by the 
Government, that His Majesty, George IV., 
then Prince Regent, was advised to give in- 
structions for the despatch of two expeditions, 
one for the purpose of attempting a N.W. 
passage through Baffin Bay, the other to 
endeavour to reach the North Pole. 

It is much to be regretted that the Govern- 
ment of the present day does not take the same 
broad and generous view of Arctic discovery ; 
and, profiting by this example, set sixty years 
. ago, issue instructions on the same liberal 
scale ! 

It is very probable that the peace, folio wino- 
after a long and harrowing war, was in a cer- 
tain degree accountable for the commendable 
decision of the Government, of once more 
resuming that glorious work which had, for so 
many years, been in abeyance ; for they were 
well aware that it would be the means of giving 
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employment to officers and men, who would 
otherwise have been inactive,, and, at that 
time, the number of ** Idle hands " in the 
Navy must have been very great. 

With the expedition that was despatched in 
search of a North- West passage under Com- 
mander John Ross, and Lieutenant Parry, we 
have nothing to do ; we will therefore give 
our attention to the one whose motto was, 
** Northward ho ! '' 

The two ships selected for this service were 
a couple of whalers, called the Dorothea and 
the Trent. The command of the former was 
given to Commander David Buchan, to whom 
was also entrusted the supreme conduct of 
the expedition, whilst Lieutenant John Franklin 
commanded the Trent. 

It is a rather curious fact that, with the 
exception of his last ill-fated voyage, this was 
the only Polar expedition in which the gallant 
Franklin served afloat ; his other Arctic services 
being always on land. 

Commander Buchan had recently returned 
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from Newfoundland, where he had made a 
journey across the island over the ice and 
snow. 

Lieutenant Frederick Beechey, the son of 
the eminent artist, and to whom we are in- 
debted for the excellent account of this cruise,^ 
was the first lieutenant of the Trent, whilst 
George Back, whose name is a household 
word to all those familiar with Arctic adven- 
ture, and whose loss we have so lately had to 
mourn, served as mate on board the same ship. 

Captain Buchan s instructions directed him to 
proceed, with his two ships, in a direction as 
due north as possible through the Spitzbergen 
sea, in order to discover a northern passage 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; he was to 
endeavour to pass between Spitzbergen and 
Greenland, without stopping on either of those 
coasts. Should he find a passage practicable, 

^ "-4 Voyage of Discovery towards the North Pole ^ per- 
formed in His Majesty's ships * Dorothea ' and * Trent,^ 
under the command of Captain David Buchan^ R.N., 1818. 
By Captain F. W. Beechey, R.N., F.R.S., one of the 
lieatenants of the expedition." Published in 1843. 
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he was to use his utmost exertions to reach the 
North Pole ! 

He was particularly cautioned to be very- 
attentive in ascertaining the rate of his chrono- 
meters, as his future course, should he reach 
the Pole, would mainly depend upon the 
accuracy of his Greenwich time. 

On leaving the Pole, he was ordered to shape 
a course direct for Behring Strait, but if he was 
unable to do so, on account of the impenetra- 
bility of the ice or other reasons, he was to 
endeavour to pass between Greenland and the 
east coast of America, thence through Baffin 
Bay and Davis Strait to England. 

He was also ordered, if possible, to commu- 
nicate with the expedition which was being 
sent out, under the command of Captain Ross, 
for the discovery of a North- West passage by 
Baffin Bay. 

The ships having been provisioned for a 
period of two years, sailed out of the Thames 
on the 25th of April, 18 18. 

On the 24th of May, Bear, or as it is some- 
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times called Cherie, Island was sighted, and four 
days after, in consequence of thick and fo^^ 
weather, the ships separated, meeting however 
again, in a few days, in their appointed rendez- 
vous, Magdalena Bay. Previous to this they 




had met the main body of the ice, and finding 
it impenetrable, they had resolved upon waiting 
in this harbour for a few days ; a wise resolu- 
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tion, for being early in the season, It was no 
doubt more prudent to give the pack time to 
break up, instead of running the risk of getting 
beset and being helplessly drifted about, with- 
out the possibility of accomplishing anything. 

Some conception of the difficulties attend- 
ing the navigation of a sailing ship in the 
Arctic regions, may be gathered from the 
following extract from Mr. Beechey's des- 
cription of the severe weather encountered by 
the expedition, after passing Bear Island. It 
will also enable my readers to form some 
notion of the immense advantages that we 
now possess, in having the power of steam in 
all vessels employed for discovery in the 
Arctic Seas. He writes : — . 

" The weather was now very severe ; the 
snow fell in heavy showers, and several tons' 
weight of ice accumulated about the sides of 
the brig, and formed a complete casing to the 
planks, which received an additional layer at 
each plunge of the vessel. So great, indeed, 
was the accumulation about the bows, that we; 
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were obliged to cut it away repeatedly with axes 
to relieve the bowsprit from the enormous 
weight that was attached to it ; and the ropes 
were so thickly covered with ice, that it was 
necessary to beat them with large sticks to 
keep them in a state of readiness for any 
evolution that might be rendered necessary, 
either by the appearance of ice to leeward, or 
by a change of wind." 

During the stay of the ships in Magdalena 
Bay, the officers were actively employed, taking 
observations in different branches of science, 
whilst a vigilant look-out was kept, from a high 
hill, on the movements of the ice to seaward. 

These latter excursions were not un- 
attended by danger or excitement, as the 
following account shows : — 

" One of our earliest excursions in this Bay 
was an attempt to ascend Rotge Hill, upon 
which may now perhaps be seen, at the height 
of about 2,000 feet, a staff that once carried a 
red flag, which was planted there to mark the 
greatest height we were able to attain, partly in 
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consequence of the steepness of the ascent, but 
mainly on account of the detached masses of 
rock which a very slight matter would displace, 
and hurl down the precipitous declivity, to the 
utter destruction of him who depended upon 
their support, or who might happen to be in 
their path below. The latter part of our ascent 
was, indeed, much against our inclination ; but 
we found it impossible to descend by the way 
we had come up, and were compelled to gain a 
ledge, which promised the only secure resting- 
place we could find at that height This we 
were able to effect by sticking the tomahawks, 
with which we were provided, into crevices 
in the rock, as a support for our feet ; 
and some of these instruments we were 
obliged to leave where they were driven 
in, in consequence of the danger that at- 
tended their recovery. We followed the ledge 
we had thus gained to the head of a bank 
of snow, which . filled up a yalley to the east 
of the hill, and found the snow sufficiently soft 
for our feet to make an impression upon it, or I 

R 
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really believe we should have been obliged to 
wait until we could have obtained ropes from 
the ship to facilitate our descent. As it was, 
this bed of snow was so steep that, had we 
missed our footing, we must have rolled down 
and been precipitated into the sea, as invariably 
happened with the birds we shot." 

During the stay of the ships on the shores of 
Spitzbergen, the officers were particularly for- 
tunate in witnessing, on more than one occasion, 
the breaking off of an iceberg from its parent 
glacier. ' As this is an event rarely seen, even 
by Arctic travellers, I will quote Mr. Beechey's 
extremely interesting account in his own 
words : — " It was occasioned by the discharge 
qf a musket at about half a mile distance from 
the glacier. Immediately after the report of 
the gun, a noise resembling thunder was heard 
in the direction of the iceberg,^ and in a few 
seconds more an immense piece broke away, 
and fell headlong into the sea. The crew of 
the launch, supposing themselves beyond the 

1 Glacier is here, probably, meant. 
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reach of its influence, quietly looked upon the 
scene, when, presently, a sea rose and rolled 
towards the shore with such rapidity, that the 
crew had not time to take any precautions, and 
the boat was in consequence washed upon 
the beach, and completely filled by the suc- 
ceeding wave. As soon as their astonishment 
had subsided they examined the boat, and 
found her so badly stove, that it became neces- 
sary to repair her in order to return to the ship," 

The distance that the boat had been carried 
by the wave was measured, and found to be 
ninety-six feet ! 

Mr. Beechey then proceeds to describe a 
second disruption, which he witnessed from 
seaward. 

**This occurred on a remarkably fine day, 
when the quietness of the bay was first inter- 
rupted by the noise of the falling body. 
Lieutenant Franklin and myself had approached 
one of these stupendous walls of ice, and were 
endeavouring to search into the innermost 
recess of a deep cavern that was near the foot 

R 2 
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of the glacier, when we heard a report as if of a 
cannon, and, turning to the quarter whence it pro- 
ceeded, we perceived an immense piece of the 
front of the berg sliding down from a height of 
two hundred feet at least into the sea, and dis- 
persing the water in every direction, accompanied 
by a loud grinding noise, and followed by a 
quantity of water, which, being previously lodged 
in the fissures, now made its escape in number- 
less small cataracts over the front of the glacier/ 

The effect of the sudden launching of this 
enormous mass of ice into the sea was such 
as to cause so great an agitation in the water, 
that the Dorotheay which was being careened at 
the time, had to be quickly righted in order to 
prevent any serious catastrophe. 

Lieutenant Beechey resumes — " The piece 
that had been disengaged at first wholly disap- 
peared under water, and nothing was seen but a 
violent boiling of the sea, and a shooting up of 
clouds of spray, like that which occurs at the foot 
of a great cataract. After a short time it re- 
appeared, raising its head full a hundred feet 
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above the surface, with water pouring down 
from all parts of it ; and then, labouring as if 
doubtful which way it should fall, it rolled over, 
and, after rocking about some minutes, at length 
became settled/' 

On approaching, when it had assumed a 
quiescent state, they found it to be nearly a 
quarter of a mile in circumference, whilst it 
measured sixty feet above the surface of the 
water. 

Having ascertained its dimensions, and know- 
ing its specific gravity, they estimated its weight 
at 421,660 tons ! 

Whilst in Magdalena Bay they succeeded in 
obtaining a large quantity of fresh meat, Ao 
less than forty reindeer having been shot by 
the sportsmen, besides an immense number of 
ducks ; these latter were found in great profusion 
on a small adjacent island, from which they were 
also able to collect sufficient eggs to last them 
for a long time. 

They put to sea again on the 7th of June, 
but were greatly hampered by loose brashy ice 
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which, as they proceeded northwards, impeded 
them still more, as it assumed a heavier 
character. Steering to the westward they met, 
and communicated with, several whale ships ; 
from these they received the disagreeable 




intelligence that the pack to the westward 
was perfectly impenetrable, and that fifteen 
ships were already helplessly imprisoned in it. 

After many days ceaseless, but unsuccessful, 
battling with the ice, during which time both 
ships were beset for a lengthened period, they 
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sought an anchorage in Fairhaven,^ in order to 
give the officers and crew a brief rest, after the 
unremitting fatigues of the past days. 

Whilst the ships had been beset, one of the 
officers, accompanied by a few men, started to 
walk over the ice to the shore, a distance of 
not more than three or four miles. Quitting 
the ship in the afternoon they stepped out at a 
good pace in spite of soft snow and hummocky 
ice. They had barely accomplished half the 
distance, before they were overtaken by a 
thick fog, which completely wrapped their 
surroundings in mist and obscurity. 

Having no compass, or indeed anything with 
them but their guns, and having lost the direc- 
tion of the ships, they attempted, as a last 
resource, to find their way back by retracing 
their own foot-prints in the snow. This, how- 
ever, was soon found to be impracticable in 
consequence of the motion of the pack, some 
of the floes having drifted with greater rapidity 
than others, and also from the occurrence of 

^ In Spitzbergen. See note, page 146. 
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the tracks of bears and seals, which at first 
they had mistaken for their own. Under these 
circumstances they wandered about in a 
circuitous course, in their vain endeavours to 
reach their ship, fully alive to the magnitude of 
their danger. Some of them fell into the 
water and were with difficulty saved from 
drowning by their companions ; whilst others, 
afraid to jump from one floe to the other, were 
left drifting about upon pieces of ice at the 
mercy of wind and tide. In the meantime 
they did not fail to discharge their muskets at 
intervals, in the hope that the reports would 
be heard on board the ships. 

These discharges were heard by their ship- 
mates and were answered by volleys of 
musketry, and even cannon, but strange to say 
not one report was heard by the unfortunate 
people on the ice. They continued travelling, 
as they supposed, in the direction of their 
vessels, until the wind freshened and set the 
ice in rapid motion. 

Overcome with wet, cold, and sixteen hours 
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of fatigue, the poor fellows felt unable to 
contend with this new difficulty, and sinking 
down on the ice in a state of despondency, 
resigned themselves to what they considered 
their hard fate. 

A relief party had, however, fortunately been 
organized and sent out from the Trent, who 
had the good fortune to find them close to the 
ship, towards which, luckily, they were drifting, 
and so rescued them. Had their exposure been 
of longer duration, they would undoubtedly 
have perished, as if was they were in a very 
exhausted condition, but soon recovered when 
they found all danger was at an end. 

The ships put to sea again on the 6th of July, 
and sailing northward, reached the latitude of 
80° 15^, but only to find the sanie impenetrable 
barrier of ice which had before retarded their 
progress. In a short time, however, so sudden 
and capricious were the movements of. the pack, 
a stream of water was observed extending in a 
northerly direction. Up this channel the ships 
were boldly pushed; every stitch of canvas 
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was spread in both vessels, and they bowled 
merrily along to the great joy and delight of 
everybody on board. Short-lived however was 
their joy, for towards evening the ice began to 
pack, their channel became choked, and they 
were soon completely beset. The latitude they 
had then reached was 80** 34', within a few 
miles of that reached by Phipps forty-five years 
before. This proved to be the extreme northern 
limit of their voyage. 

During the time they were thus beset, both 
vessels were subjected to some very severe 
nips ; they also experienced a strong southerly 
current, which, * after they had succeeded 
in extricating themselves from the ice, drifted 
the whole pack down towards them, so that 
they found, at the end of the day, that they 
had actually been set twelve miles to the 
southward of the position they had occupied 
in the forenoon. 

Captain Buchan, being satisfied that nothing 
more could be done in a northerly direc- 
tion, now stood to the westward, in order 
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to examine the edge of the pack towards 
Greenland. 

Whilst doing so, they were caught in a 
furious gale of wind, the severity of which 
quickly reduced the ships to their storm sails. 

Finding the pack driving towards them with 
great rapidity, Captain Buchan, in order to 
escape immediate shipwreck, resolved upon the 
bold expedient of thrusting his ship into the 
pack, in which he hoped, at any rate, to ob- 
tain smoother water. Franklin, in the Trent^ 
followed his chief unhesitatingly, and dashed, 
as Beechey observes, into the ** unbroken line of 
furious breakers, in which immense pieces of ice 
were heaving and subsiding with the waves, and 
dashing together with a violence which nothing 
apparently but a solid body could withstand, 
occasioning such a noise that it was with the 
greatest difficulty we could make our orders 
lieard by the crew. No language, I am con- 
vinced, can convey an adequate idea of the 
terrific grandeur of the effect now produced by the 
collision of the ice and the tempestuous ocean." 
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The same author continues — " If ever the 
fortitude of seamen was fairly tried, it was assu- 
redly not less so on this occasion ; and I will 
not conceal the pride I felt in witnessing the 
bold and decisive tone in which the orders 
were issued by the commander of our little 
vessel,^ and the promptitude and steadiness 
with which they were executed by the crew. 
Each person instinctively secured his own hold, 
and with his eyes fixed upon the masts, awaited 
in breathless anxiety the moment of concussion. 

"It soon arrived — the brig, cutting her way 
through the light ice, came in violent contact 
with the main body. In an instant we all lost 
our footing, the masts bent with the impetus, 
and the cracking timbers from below bespoke a 
pressure which was calculated to awaken our 
serious apprehensions." 

Following up this account we read that the 
motion of the ship was so " great that the ship's 
bell, which in the heaviest gale of wind had 

^ Lieutenant Franklin. 
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never struck of itself, now tolled so continually 
that It was ordered to be mufifled, for the 
purpose of escaping the unpleasant association 
it was calculated to produce." 

So severely handled were the ships during 
this gale that they were both, more or less, 
disabled, the Dorothea being reduced to an 
almost foundering condition, having many of 
her timbers broken and beams sprung. 

When the gale abated, the pack, fortunately, 
was sufficiently broken up to allow the escape 
of the ships, when they made the best of their 
way to Fairhaven, the anchorage in Spitzbergen 
they had recently quitted, in order to repair 
damages as well as their means and appliances 
would permit. 

It was now obvious that further exploration, 
in the unserviceable state of the two ships, 
would have been as unwise as it was hazardous.; 
Captain Buchan therefore decided upon return- 
ing to England. The ships put to sea on the 
30th of August, and arrived, after an anxious 
passage, at Deptford on the 22 nd of October* 
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Although the results of this voyage were of a 
negative description, still the expedition itself 
must always be regarded with favour and satis- 
faction, as being the forerunner of those expe- 
ditions sent out from England during the 
present century in quest of a N.W. passage 
to India, which have added so much to the 
prestige of her sailors as daring explorers, and 
which have contributed several bright pages to 
the naval history of our country. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

SIR EDWARD PARRY*S ATTEMPT TO REACH THE 

NORTH POLE, 1 82 7. 

The impenetrability of the Polar pack having 
hitherto defied all attempts that had been made 
to break through its icy barrier for the purpose 
of revealing the mysteries in that region imme- 
diately surrounding the northern summit of our 
globe, the idea occurred to two naval officers, men 
who had been foremost in the different assaults 
that had been made on the Ice-Kings realms, 
that the most successful method of attack would 
be by travelling over the ice with sledge-boats. 

These two officers were Sir John Frankliri 
and Sir Edward Parry. 

The latter undertook to carry out this plan 
to the utmost of his power and ability. The 
chief reasons that recommended this, in those 
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days, novel mode of exploration, were caused 
by the reports brought home, and published, by 
Captain Phipps in 1773, and by those of that 
eminent and scientific seaman (afterwards Dr.) 
Scoresby, only a few years previously. The 
former says, that from a high mountain in 
Spitzbergen, Captain Lutwidge saw, extending 
to the E. and N.E., for ten or twelve leagues, 
a continued plain of smooth unbroken ice, 
bounded only by the horizon,^ whilst the latter 
writes, " I once saw a field that was so free 
from either fissure or hummock, that I imagine, 
had it been free from snow, a coach might 
have been driven many leagues over it in a * 
direct line, without obstruction or danger.*' 

Parry, therefore, desirous of testing the ac- 
curacy of these reports, corroborated as they 
were by the testimony of several intelligent 
and observant masters of whale ships, whom he 
had consulted on the subject, conceived the idea 
of reaching the North Pole by dragging sledges 
over these " smooth unbroken ice-fields." 

^ See page 186. 
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It was the plan of a daring man, but Parry 
was as prudent and discreet as he was brave ; 
added to which sterling qualities, he also 
possessed great experience in ice-navigation, 
for he had been continuously employed since 
1 8 1 8 (a period of nine years), in Arctic 
research. During that time he had made four 
separate voyages for the discovery of a N.W. 
passage, three of which had been under his 
command, and he had passed no less than 
eight summers and four winters, north of the 
Arctic circle. 

The proposal of Captain Parry was favour- 
ably considered, and finally met with the ap- 
proval of the Board of Admiralty, who lost no 
time in issuing the necessary instructions for the 
carrying out of his project. When all was ready. 
Parry was appointed to the command of H.M. 
sloop Hecla^ with orders to proceed in her to 
Spitzbergen, . and there leaving her in some 
safe harbour in charge of Lieutenant Foster,^ 

1 Lieutenant Foster was a scientific and highly promising 
officer. He is the only English naval officer to whom the 

S 
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he was to make the best of his way with the 
boats, in a northerly direction, and use his 
utmost endeavours to reach the North Pole. 

Lieutenant Foster was, in the meantime, 
to survey the northern and eastern coasts 
of Spitzbergen, besides taking a series of obser- 
vations for the dip, variation and intensity 
of the magnetic needle, also barometric, ther- 
mometric, and meterological observations. 
Lieut. Crozier (who afterwards commanded the 
Terror in Franklin's ill-fated expedition), and 
James Ross (afterwards Sir James Clerk Ross), 
were appointed as lieutenants of the ship. 

On the 4th of April, 1827, th^ Hecla sailed 
from the Nore, and arrived at Hammerfest, in 
* Norway, on the 19th. 

Here they received on board some reindeer 
which. Parry thought, might prove useful in 
dragging their sledges ; but as these animals 
require a great amount of food, which cannot be 

Copley Medal of the Royal Society has ever been awarded. 
He lost his life in the River Chagres by falling overboard 
from a canoe. 
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obtained on the frozen sea, they were found to 
be utterly useless for the purpose of perform- 
ing the work for which they were designed, and 
they were probably converted into provisions 
for the officers and crew of the Hecla, as soon 
as their fodder had been all consumed. 

On the 14th of May they rounded Hakluyt 
headland in Spitzbergen, and, sailing onwards, 
reached the very high latitude of 81° 5', with 
nothing but loose ice in sight, and no 
appearance of the main pack. 

Parry's object, however, was not to push on 
in the ship, but, after having examined the 
nature of the ice, to find a secure and good 
anchorage in which he could leave her. 

This was eventually found in Treurenberg 
Bay, in a small harbour which was called 
" Hecla " cove. 

I ought not to omit to mention, that previous 
to this, a depot of provisions had been estab- 
lished on Walden Island^ for the use of the 
sledging party on their return. 

^ See page 191. 

s 1 



START OF THE SLEDGE PARTY. 





Having completed his arrangements, and 
given his final directions to Lieutenant Foster, 
Captain Parry, with his two boats, the Enter- 
prise and Endeavour, left the ship on the 
afternoon of June 21st. 

In the first named boat, with the captain, was 
Mr. Beverley, the assistant surgeon. The other 
boat was in charge of Lieutenant Ross, with 
whom was Mr. Bird, midshipman. 

The crew of each boat consisted of ten blue- 
jackets and two marines. 

These boats had been specially constructed 
for the service they were intended for ; they 
were twenty feet long, and seven broad, the 
breadth carried well forward and aft, possessing 
great buoyancy as well as capacity for stowage. 
On the outside a system of planking was 
adopted, with a view to securing elasticity 
during the frequent concussions they would 
necessarily sustain with the ice. This plan con 
sisted, first of a covering of waterproof canvas 
coated with tar, then a thin fir plank, then 
a sheet of felt, and lastly a thin oak plank, 



J 
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all secured to the timbers (which were made 
of tough ash and hickory) by iron screws. On 
each side of the keel there was a strong runner, 
shod with metal like that of a sledge, on which 
the boats entirely rested when on the ice.^ 
A hide span, across the fore-part of the 
runners, had two horsehair drag ropes attached 
to it. The boats were fitted with two thwarts, 
a locker at each end, and a light framework 
along the inside for containing provisions and 
spare clothes ; each boat was also supplied 
with a bamboo mast, a tanned duck sail, 
fourteen paddles and a steer oar. They 
started with sufficient provisions to last for 
seventy-one days. The people slept in the 
boats, using the sails as awnings and, as a 
rule, when on the ice, the travelling was 

^ In order to afford an additional chance of making good 
progress on hard and level ground, each boat was supplied 
with two large wheels, of five feet in diameter, having a 
smaller one aft, like a Bath-chair, for steering by. The 
irregularities of the ground offered such obstructions that 
these wheels were never utilised. 
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performed at night. The weight of each 
boat was 1,539 lbs., the total weight with 
provisions, &c., being 3,753 lbs., or at the 
rate of 268 lbs. per man to drag, exclusive 
of four small sledges weighing 26 lbs. each. 

The weather was clear and calm when they 
started, and the sea as smooth as a mirror ; 
everything wore a favourable aspect. On the 
24th they met the pack in latitude 81*" 12', 
and were obliged to haul the boats up on 
the ice. 

The regular travelling operations then com- 
menced, and as the pack in many places was 
loose and open, they were constantly under the 
necessity of launching the boats into the 
streams of water that separated the floes and, 
paddling across from one floe to the other, 
haul the boats up, and then drag them on- 
wards over the ice. The floes were found to 
be of small size, and so intersected by high 
ridges of hummocks, that the men had fre- 
quently to make three or four journeys with 
the boats and their cargoes, '* all hands " being 
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required to advance one sledge before the 
Qther could be brought on. 

Very different indeed was this from the 
smooth level fields, " over which a coach 
might have been driven many leagues," which 
they had expected to find. 

It was one of the most laborious and disheart- 
ening journeys it is possible to conceive. 
They were, however, not the men to be 
depressed because the work was hard and 
the daily progress small ; the greater the 
difficulties, the more resolute and determined 
were they to overcome them. 

One day, during heavy rain, they advanced 
but half a mile in four hours ! 

At this time they experienced an unusual 
fall of rain, which kept them in a constant state 
of unpleasant moisture. Parry mentions, as a 
remarkable fact, that during the course of that 
summer, more rain fell than he had experienced 
during the seven summers, taken together, which 
he had passed in the Arctic regions 1 This 
rain assisted materially in thawing the ice and 
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snow, and thus increasing the quantity of water 
on the surface of the floes, rendering the travel- 
ling proportionately heavy and disagreeable, and 
compelling them sometimes to wade, for hours, 
through water from three to live inches deep, and 
this, it must be remembered, with the tempera- 
ture only a degree or two above freezing-point. 
Thick weather also proved a serious impedi- 
ment to their advance. 

On the 27th they reached the first tolerably 
heavy ice they had yet seen, but it was all 
broken up into small masses. Then they came 
to floes with high and rugged hummocks on 
them, over which the sledges could only be 
advanced by " standing pulls ; " sometimes they 
were obliged to make three or four journeys, 
over the same road, before everything could 
be conveyed across. 

On the 29th, by an observation of the sun at 
midnight, they found their latitude to be 81** 
23', showing that they had only made eight 
miles of northing since the 25th! 

The rugged nature of the ice was not the 



chief difficulty they had to contend with, for the 
excessive depth and softness of the snow 
rendered the dragging a work of severe physical 
labour, whilst the pools of water, which were 
knee-deep on the floes, kept the men in an 




unpleasant and miserable wet state during the 
whole day. 

The daily routine carried out by this bold 
and adventurous exploring party, is so minutely 
described by its gallant commander, that I 
feel sure it will be perused with interest by 
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my readers, and therefore make no aj>ology for 
inserting it here, in extenso. 

**Our plan of travelling being nearly the 
same throughout this excursion, after we first 
entered upon the ice, I may at once give 
some account of our usual mode of proceeding. 
It was my intention to travel wholly at night, 
and to rest by day, there being, of course, 
constant day-light in these regions during- the 
summer season. 

"The advantages of this plan, which was 
occasionally deranged by circumstances, con- 
sisted first, in our avoiding the intense and 
oppressive glare from the snow during the time 
of the sun's greatest altitude, so as to prevent, 
in some degree, the painful inflammation in the 
eyes, called * snow-blindness,* which is common 
in all snowy countries. 

** We also thus enjoyed greater warmth during 
the hours of rest, and had a better chance 
of drying our clothes; besides which, no 
small advantage was derived from the snow 
being harder at night for travelling. The 
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only disadvantage of this plan was, that the 
fogs were somewhat more frequent and more 
thick by night than by day, though even in 
this respect there was less difference than 
might have been supposed, the tempera- 
ture during the twenty-four hours undergoing 
but little variation. This travelling by night 
and sleeping by day so completely inverted 
the natural order of things, that it was difficult 
to persuade ourselves of the reality. 

'^ Even the officers and myself, who were all 
furnished with pocket chronometers, could not 
always bear in mind at what part of the twenty- 
four hours we had arrived ; and there were se- 
veral of the men who declared, and I believe 
truly, that they never knew night from day 
during the whole excursion." 

Parry here observes in a foot-note, that 
— ** Had we succeeded in reaching the higher 
latitudes, where the change of the sun's altitude 
during the twenty-four hours is still less per- 
ceptible, it would have been essentially neces- 
sary to possess the certain means of knowing 
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this ; since an error of twelve hours of time 
would have carried us, when we intended to 
return, on a meridian opposite to, or i8o° from, 
the right one. To obviate the possibility of 
this, we had some chronometers constructed 
by Messrs. Parkinson and Frodsham, of which 
the hour-hand made only one revolution in 
the day, the twenty-four hours being marked 
round the dial-plate.' 

My readers will remember that it was this 
very difficulty of returning from the North 
Pole, that so sorely puzzled the Hydrographer 
of King Charles II. 

Parry resumes — " When we rose in the 
evening, we commenced our day by prayers, 
after which we took off our fur sleeping-dresses, 
and put on those for travelling; the former 
being made of camlet, lined with racoon skin, 
and the latter of strong blue box-cloth. We 
made a point of always putting on the same 
stockings and boots for travelling in, whether 
they had dried during the day or not ; and I 
believe it was only in five or six instances, at 
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the most, that they were not either still wet or 
hard frozen. This, indeed, was of no conse- 
quence, beyond the discomfort of first putting 
them on in this state, as they were sure to be 
thoroughly wet in a quarter of an hour after 
commencing our journey ; while, on the other 
hand, it was of vital importance to keep dry 
things for sleeping in. Being 'rigged' for 
travelling, we breakfasted upon warm cocoa 
and biscuit, and, after stowing the things in 
the boats and on the sledges, so as to secure 
them as much as possible from wet, we set 
off on our day s journey, and usually travelled 
from five to five and a half hours, then stopped 
an hour to dine, and again travelled four, five, 
or even six hours, according to circumstances. 

'* After this we halted for the night, as we 
called it, though it was usually early in the 
morning, selecting the largest surface of ice 
we happened to be near, for hauling the boats 
on, in order to avoid the danger of its breaking 
up by coming in contact with other masses, 
and also to prevent drift as much as possible. 
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" The boats were placed close alongside each 
other, with their stems to the wind, the snow 
or wet cleared out of them, and the sails, 
supported by the bamboo masts and three 
paddles, placed over them as awnings, 




an, entrance being left at the bow. Every 
man then immediately put on dry stockings 
and fur boots, after which we set about 
the necessary repairs of boats, sledges, or 
clothes ; and after serving the provisions for 
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the succeeding day, we went to supper. 

Most of the officers and men then smoked 
their pipes, which served to dry the boats 
and awnings very much, and usually raised 
the temperature of our lodgings lo"" or 15°. 
** This part of the twenty-four hours was often 
a time, and the only one, of real enjoyment 
to us ; the men told their stories and * fought 
all their battles o'er again,' and the labours of 
the day, unsuccessful as they too often were, 
were forgotten. A regular watch was set 
during our resting-time, to look out for bears, 
or for the ice breaking up round us, as 
well as to attend to the drying of the clothes, 
each man alternately taking this duty for 
one hour. We then concluded our day with 
prayers, and having put on our fur dresses, 
lay down to sleep with a degree of comfort 
which perhaps few persons would imagine 
possible under such circumstances ; our chief 
inconvenience being, that we were somewhat 
pinched fpr room, and therefore obliged to 
stow rather closer than was quite agreeable. 
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** The temperature, while we slept, was 
usually from 36° to 45°, according to the state 
of the external atmosphere ; but on one or 
two occasions, in calm and warm weather, it 
rose as high as 60° to 66°, obliging- us to 
throw off a part of our fur dress. After we had 
slept seven hours, the man appointed to boil 
the cocoa roused us, when it was ready, by 
the sound of a bugle, when we commenced 
our day in the manner before described/* 

Such, with but little variation, was their 
daily routine, as they plodded slowly onwards 
in a northerly direction, hoping almost against 
hope, that they would soon emerge from the 
small floes and broken-up masses of ice over 
which they journeyed, to that ** smooth un- 
broken plain, along which a coach could easily 
travel " ! Alas ! their anticipations in this re- 
spect were doomed to bitter disappointment. 

Instead of the travelling becoming any 
better, the pools and streams of water on the 
floes increased, whilst the floes themselves 
appeared to decrease in size, and the dragging 
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was rendered all the more laborious by the 
soft snow, over, or rather through, which they 
had to drag the boats. 

Frequently the officers and men had to walk 
ahead through this soft snow in order to tread 
down a road along which the sledges could be 
dragged. 

Whilst performing this pioneering duty 
Parry, with Ross, were occasionally* so beset in 
the snow that, to use his own words, they were 
sometimes obliged- after trying in vain to 
extricate their legs, to sit quietly down for a 
short time to rest themselves before making 
another attempt to jpusH oh ; whilst the men, 

dragging the sledges,- were often under tHe 

« 

necessity of crawling upon- all fours to make 
any progress at all! 

Sometimes the ' patlc Was so lo6se that they 
were compelled td paddle some little distance 
in their boats in order to get from one floe 
to the other, whilst on other occasions .they 
were only able to pass, from floe to floe, by 
laying the boats across and using them as 



T 

^ 
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bridges, by which the men and baggage were 
transported across. ' 

On the 1 2th of July Parry describes the con- 
stant launching and hauling up of the boats as 
most harassing labour to both officers and men. 




n 



On this day a parhelion, slightly tinged with 
prismatic colours, was seen. 

But a far more serious obstacle rose up 
against them than even soft snow and rugged 
hummocks. This was the discovery that the 
ice on which they were travelling, was slowly 
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drifting to the southward, and thus robbing 
them, during their periods of rest, of what 
they had so hardly earned during the day. 

This disheartening and mortifying discovery 
is thus alluded to by Parry : " We halted at 
7 A.M. (July 20th), having, by our reckoning, 
accomplished six miles and a half in a N.N.W. 
direction, the distance traversed being ten miles 
and a half. It may therefore be imagined how 
great was our mortification in finding that our 
latitude, by observation at noon, was only 
82° 36^ 52", being less than five miles to the 
northward of our place at noon on the 17th, 
since which time we had certainly travelled 
twelve miles in that direction.'' 

It was deemed advisable not to make known 
to the men this distressing circumstance, lest 
the knowledge of it should, in any way> dis- 
courage or dishearten them. These brave 
fellows continued to work with the greatest 
cheerfulness and to the utmost of their 
strength, and although kept in ignorance re- 
garding the southerly drift, would laughingly 

T 2 
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remark amongst themselves that they " were 
a long time getting to this 83*,"^ for Parry 
had, some little time before, proclaimed that 
the eighty-third parallel of latitude would be 
the northern limit of their journey. 

On the 26th Parry says, — " The weather im- 
proving towards noon, we obtained the meridian 
altitude of the sun, by which we found ourselves 
in latitude 82* 40' 23"^; so that, since our last 
observation (at midnight on the 22nd), we had 
lost by drift no less than thirteen miles and a 
half; for we were now more than three miles to 
the southward of that observation, though we 
had certainly travelled between ten and eleven 
due north in this interval ! Thus it appeared 
that for the last five days we had been strug- 
gling against a southerly drift exceeding four 
miles per day." 

The nature of the pack at the highest 

position reached by Parry is thus described by 

« 

^ It must not be forgotten that a grant of 1000/. was 
offered to the first man, or party, who should reach latitude 
83^ 
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him : — '* So small was the ice now around us, that 
we were obliged to halt for the night at 2 a.m. 
on the 25th, being upon the only piece in sight, 
in any direction, on which we could venture to 
trust the boats while we rested. Such was the 
ice in the latitude of 82f ° ! '* 

The most northern position reached appears 
to be about latitude 82° 45', on the 23rd. They 
were then about 1 70 miles from their ship, with 
half their provisions consumed. 

Taking everything into consideration, it was 
obvious that to pursue the journey further 
would have been not only unprofitable but 
imprudent, and Parry therefore wisely deter- 
mined to return. He says, — " It had, for some 
time past, been too . evident that the nature of 
the ice with which we had to contend was such, 
and its drift to the southward, especially with 
a northerly wind, so great, as to put beyond 
our reach anything but a very moderate share 
of success in travelling to the northward. 
Still, however, we had been anxious to reach 
the highest latitude which our means would 
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allow, and with this view, although our whole 
object * had long become unattainable, had 
pushed on to the northward for thirty-five days, 
or until half our resources were expended, and 
the middle of our season arrived. For the last 
few days the eighty-third parallel was the 
limit to which we had ventured to extend our 
hopes ; but even this expectation had become 
considerably weakened since the setting in 
of the last northerly wind, which continued to 
drive us to the southward, during the necessary 
hours of rest, nearly as much as we could gain 
by eleven or twelve hours of daily labour. Had 
our success been at all proportionate to our 
exertions, it was my full intention to have 
proceeded a few days beyond the middle of 
the period for which we were provided, trusting 
to the resources we expected to find at Table 
Island.^ But this was so far from beinof the 

^ That of reaching the North Pole. 

2 A small island off the north coast of Spitzbergen where, 
it had been arranged, a depot of provisions should be left 
in readiness for the use of the party on their return journey. 
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case, that I could not but consider it as incurring 
useless fatigue to the officers and men, and 
unnecessary wear and tear for the boats, to 
persevere any longer in the attempt. I deter- 
mined, therefore, on giving the people one 
entire day's rest, which they very much needed, 
and time to wash and mend their clothes, while 
the officers were occupied in making all the 
observations which might be interesting in this 
latitude ; and then to set out on our return on 
the following day. Having communicated my 
intentions to the people, who were all much 
disappointed in finding how little their labours 
had effected, we set about our respective occu- 
pations, and were much favoured by a remark- 
ably fine day." 

When we consider the great, the almost 
superhuman, difficulties which Parry and his 
gallant followers had to contend with, we 
cannot but be lost in admiration at the pluck, 
energy, and perseverance which they displayed, 
and the magnitude of the work that they 
accomplished. This memorable voyage over 
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the frozen ocean, is a fitting sequel to the 
daring exploits of those who had, in the same 
direction, 250 years before, exhibited the same 
gallant efforts to achieve honour for their 
country, by the exploration of the unknown 
portions of our globe. 

Parry concludes his account of that day's 
proceedings by saying, — "Our ensigns and 
pendants were displayed during the day ; and 
sincerely as we regretted not having been 
able to hoist the British flag in the highest 
latitude to which we had aspired, we shall 
perhaps be excused in having felt some little 
pride in being the bearers of it to a parallel 
considerably beyond that mentioned in any 
other well-authenticated record.*' On setting 
out for their return journey Parry says, — 
** I can safely say that, dreary and cheerless 
as were the scenes we were about to leave, 
we never turned homewards with so little 
satisfaction as on this occasion." 

It will be unnecessary to follow these brave 
fellows on their journey south, which, as 
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far as the difficulties were concerned, was 
a counterpart of the outward one, although 
they had the satisfaction of knowing that the 
current, instead of being adverse, was drifting 
them slowly towards their destination. 

They reached Table Island on the nth 
of August, after having passed forty-eight 
days on the ice, thirty-three of which were 
occupied in the outward journey, whilst only 
fifteen were necessary for the return. Sucjh 
a marked difference did the current .make 
in their daily progress whilst .travelling in the 
two directions. 

They reaqhq((i their ^hip on the 21st of 
August, after an absence .of sixty-one .days ; 
the Hecla sailed shortly afterwards for England, 
and arrived in the Thames, without the occur- 
rence of any noteworthy incident, ,on the 6th 
of October. 

During this famous journey over, and through 
the frozen sea, — a journey which must always 
take a high place as an episode of Arctic 
adventure, bravely undertaken and gallantly 
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executed, — Parry and his party travelled from 
their ship northwards, a distance of 290 miles ; 
200 of which were by water and the remain- 
der over the ice; the real distance, as the 
crow flies, being 172 miles. The total distance 
actually accomplished, during the time they 
were away from their ship, was estimated at 
978 geographical, or 1,127 statute miles! 

The great mistake that Parry made, was 
attempting to carry out his project during the 
summer, when the pack was in motion, instead 
of during the spring, when the ice would have 
been all consolidated in one large field, ex- 
tending, for all we know to the contrary, to, and 
perhaps beyond, the North Pole itself 

The high latitude attained by Parry during 
this, as he is himself pleased to call it, excursion, 
remained unapproached for many years, until, 
in fact, the sledge parties of the expedition of 
Captain Nares, forty-eight years after, suc- 
ceeded in sharing the honours of reaching this 
exalted position with their distinguished brother 
officer. 
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I cannot conclude the account of this voyage 
better than by quoting the words of Sir John 
Barrow who, writing on this subject nearly 
twenty years after, says, — " No man nor 
body of men are chargeable with blame, 
for not accomplishing impossibilities ; the party 
in question have done more than had ever 
been done at any time, or more probably 
than will ever be done again on the same plan ; 
it is much to say that they succeeded, in ad- 
vancing towards the Pole of the earth, to a 
point which no human being before them had 
ever reached, and after a cheerful and patient 
endurance of laborious drudgery, which, it is 
to be hoped, no human being will ever hereafter 
be induced to repeat/* 

This was the last expedition despatched by 
our country for North Polar Exploration in the 
true sense of the word, until the one which has 
lately returned under the command of Captain 
Sir George Nares. But England has accom- 
plished a great deal in the Northern Regions 
since Parry's eventful voyage, by a thorough 
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and complete exploration of that part of the 
globe which lies between the 6oth and 77th 
parallels of North latitude, and between the 
6oth and 1 70th meridians of West longitude. 

The greater part of this work has been 
performed by those officers and men who 
were sent out in search of the lost Franklin ; 
his expedition being the last, until quite 
recently, that was sent out by England, 
which had for its object purely discovery 
and the advancement of science. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

SIR GEORGE NARES' POLAR EXPEDITION, 

1875—1876. 

The despatch of the Arctic Expedition of 
1875 was mainly, if not entirely, due to the 
unremitting exertions of the late Admiral 
Sherard Osborn, and Mr. Clements Markham. 

Those gentlemen lost no opportunities for 
urging the importance of further exploration, 
and by their united efforts they so familiarised 
the public, and the learned societies, with the 
desirability of investigating the unknown area, 
that it was arranged that a deputation, headed 
by the President of the Royal Geographical 
Society, should wait upon the Government and 
lay their reasons and arguments before it. 
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This deputation, consisting of many dis- 
tinguished Arctic authorities, besides other 
learned and eminent gentlemen, were received 
in December, 1872, by two of the members 
of Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet. 

The reply from these ministers, however, 
was unsatisfactory, although they could not 
but acknowledge that the subject was one of 
great interest. 

Nothing daunted by this failure, two com- 
mittees were appointed, one by the Royal 
Society, the other by the Royal Geographical 
Society, which, forming one joint committee, 
drew up a very careful and exhaustive memo- 
randum of the scientific results likely to be 
obtained by the despatch of an Arctic Expe- 
dition. 

The end was now obtained. A change of 
Ministry had taken place, and on the 17th of 
November, Mr. Disraeli, the Prime Minister, 
addressed a letter to the President of the Royal 
Geographical Society, announcing that Her 
Majesty's Government had determined to lose 
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no time in organizing a suitable expedition to 
explore the region of the North Pole. 

Thus were the exertions of Admiral Osborn 
and Mr. Markham rewarded by success ! 

The expedition being decided upon, it was 
necessary to procure a leader, competent to fill 
that important and responsible post. 

Captain Nares, then in command of the 
Challenger engaged on a scientific cruise round 
the world, was the man selected. In this choice 
the Admiralty exhibited a wise and judicious de- 
cision, for to the qualities of a thorough seaman 
and a scientific officer, Captain Nares had the 
further recommendation of possessing experience 
gained by passing three summers and two win- 
ters in the Arctic regions, for he had served as a 
mate in Sir Edward Belcher's expedition in 
search of Sir John FrankHn from 1853 to 1855. 

The officers and men appointed to accom- 
pany him were also carefully selected, having 
in view the qualifications and intelligence of 
the former, and the health and physical capa- 
bilities of the latter. 
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The ships to be employed on this enter- 
prise were the Alert and Discovery, screw 
steamers capable of steaming, under favourable 
circumstances, between 7 and 8 knots an hour. 
The former was an old sloop of war, the latter 
had been built for, and had also served as, a 
whaler, and was therefore suitable for ice navi- 
gation. Both ships underwent a thorough 
overhaul in Portsmouth dockyard, and under 
the supervision of Sir Leopold M'Clintock, 
the Admiral Superintendent of that establish- 
ment, were extra strengthened, and adapted 
in every way, for the important work they 
were destined to be engaged in. 

The instructions received by Captain Nares 
could be briefly summed up in the first 
paragraph of the very exhaustive sailing orders 
received by him from the Admiralty, in which 
it states that the " scope and primary object " of 
the expedition " should be to attain the highest 
northern latitude, and, if possible, to reach the 
North Pole, and from winter quarters to explore 
the adjacent coasts within the reach of travel- 
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ling parties, the limits of navigation being 
confined within about the meridians of 20° and 
gd* west longitude." Further on, he is informed 
that the " main feature of the expedition should 
be a sledging attempt to reach the Pole.** 

These orders were, of course, not hastily 
penned and issued, but were drawn up only 
after very mature deliberation, and after the 
opinions of the most distinguished Arctic 
authorities had been fully consulted on the 
subject. 

It was then decided, from the geographical 
knowledge that we possessed at that time, that 
the route by Smith Sound offered the greatest 
possible chance of success, for only a few years 
before, the U. S. steam-vessel Polaris had 
reached in that direction a very high latitude, 
whereas the reports of Parry, Phipps, and other 
navigators, only proved that the difficulties of 
a passage between Greenland and Spitzbergen 
were of such a nature as almost to ensure 
failure. It must not, however, be lost sight of, 

that these navigators were unassisted by the 

u 
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very powerful aid of steam, a most important 
factor in successful ice navigation in the present 
day. The only other route, that by Behring 
Strait, was thought to offer the least prospect 
of success, and was therefore not contemplated. 
The arguments adduced in favour of the 
Smith Sound route were fully borne out 
by the result. 

Everything being ready, the two ships sailed 
from Portsmouth harbour on the 29th of May, 
1875, ^ d^y ^hat will always be remembered by 
the members of the expedition, for it not only 
proved to them the popularity of the enterprise, 
but it also evinced, unmistakeably, the sym- 
pathetic feelings that existed in the hearts of 
their countrywomen and countrymen, towards 
those who had embarked on what must 
always be considered as a hazardous and 
difficult service. 

I ought not to omit mentioning here the 
visit paid to the two discovery ships, shortly 
before leaving Portsmouth, by the naval cadets 
of xh^ Britannia. There will, perhaps, be some 
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amongst my readers who formed a portion of 
that merry party, and who were among those 
that clambered up the Alerts rigging and en- 
tered the crow's nest at her masthead ; a per- 
formance that will, doubtless, be remembered, by 
all who accomplished it, for many years to come. 
Calling at the Danish settlements of Godhavn, 
Ritenbenk, Proven, and Upernivik on the west 
coast of Greenland, where, at the former place, 
the ships were completed with provisions and 
coal from a vessel sent out from England 
for the purpose, and where also a number of 
Eskimo dogs were procured, and the services 
of two natives obtained as hunters and dog- 
drivers, the expedition sailed towards Smith 
Sound, in the enjoyment of a never-setting 
sun and the novelties of an Arctic landscape, 
in which icebergs of strange and fantastic 
shapes formed the most prominent features. 

" And from the open sounds upon the coast 
The shock of icebergs, shattering as they pass, 
Rings clear, as when with fierce acclaim Greek hosts 
Smote on the shields of brass. 

U 2 
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Each berg, on the wild waters hurrying by, 
Seeks the great pack ; around its crystal sides 
The blue waves curl, as when some atgosy 
Proudly the ocean rides." 

Everything went well until the ships entered 
the portals of Smith Sound, where their 
further progress was temporarily arrested 
by finding the ice stretched across, from one 
shore to the other, apparently solid and im- 
penetrable. From this time until the ships 
were safely secured in winter quarters, they 
were incessantly engaged struggling with the 
pack, now advancing a few yards, now hope- 
lessly beset, and occasionally, though rarely, 
bowling along at full speed in streams of open 
water ; the hopes and aspirations of those on 
board, during this period, rising and falling like 
a mercurial barometer, according as the pros- 
pects of advancing were favourable or otherwise. 

During some of the enforced stoppages the 
sportsmen, ever ready to exhibit their skill amj 
prowess, succeeded in obtaining some walruses, 
seals and birds : these formed a welcome 
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addition to the unchangeable viands that in- 
variably graced their mess-tables. 

Frequently the ships were placed in very 
critical positions ; one is thus described in the 




narrative of Captain Nares. After relating how 
the vessels were beset by the ice, and drifting 
rapidly towards a grounded iceberg, he says. 
■' Both ships were immediately prepared for a 
severe nip ; the rudders and screws were raised, 



d 
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the boats turned inboard, the yards braced fore 
and aft, and all possible precautions taken. 
At first the Discovery was, apparently, in the 
more dangerous position, but shortly the ice, 
by wheeling round, brought the Alert directly 
in the path of the iceberg, against the side of 
which 'the intermediate surface ice was piling 
itself up as it forced its way past it. Had the 
pack consisted of ordinary ice from four to 
six feet in thickness, which would have 
crumbled up against the side of the berg, 
the danger would have been even more im- 
minent, but the great thickness of the floe, 
to which the ships were secured, proved their 
safety; for on its advanced edge reaching the 
iceberg, it withstood the strain without split- 
ting, and for the moment checked the main 
drift of the pack. 

"Very shortly afterwards the accumulating 
pressure in the rear, exerting its force alter- 
nately on either side of the floe, as it hung 
unequally balanced across the face of the 
berg, broke off* large pieces, some of them 
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100 feet in diameter. These being heavy 
enough in themselves to withstand a con- 
siderable pressure, became collected in front 
of the iceberg and formed, as it were, a point 
of heavy ice sufficiently strong to divide and 
split up the floe, and to act as a buffer to fend 
ofl" the ship; this it did in our case most 
successfully. As the ship began to heel over 
with the increasing pressure, and officers and 
crew, working alike, had given the last haul to 
the screw purchases, and when there was 
nothing left for any one to do but to look 
on as calmly as possible waiting for what 
might happen, the corner of the floe split 
ofl", and the ship, amidst a collection of cUbris 
ice, slid past the side of the berg without 
damage.'* 

On the 26th of August, the Discovery was 
left in snug winter quarters on the northern 
side of Lady Franklin Sound, in latitude 
81"* 44', in a land-locked bay, afterwards called 
Discovery Harbour. 

This arrangement had been very carefully 
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considered before-hand, for Captain Nares 
had been enjoined in his instructions, to select 
some favourable anchorage in the neighbour- 
hood of Lady Franklin Sound in which to 
leave his consort, so that in the event of 
any accident happening to his own ship, the 
Discovery would be available for the relief 
of his crew. 

As the Alert proceeded northwards on her 
solitary course, a considerable change was 
noticed in the character of the ice. The floes, 
which up to that period had been from ten 
to twenty feet in thickness, then assumed a 
solidity and massiveness that was quite alarm- 
ing ; the thickness of the ice being estimated 
at 80, and even 100, feet. 

To navigate a ship amidst ice of such a 
formidable nature required the greatest skill 
and prudence. It was indeed an anxious time 
to those on board the Alert whilst surrounded 
by these ponderous floes, and a great feeling of 
relief was experienced whenever the ship could 
be secured close into the land, and therefore 
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removed from the chances of being crushed 
by the ice, for the floes were of such a heavy 
nature as to cause them to ground, as the water 
shoaled, some Httle distance from the shore. 

So severely handled was the ship at this 
time, that her rudder was disabled (fortunately 
she had been supplied with a spare one, by 
which the crippled one was immediately re- 
placed), and she received many severe nips 
that must have proved fatal to a vessel less 
strongly built than herself. 

On the I St of September a S.W. gale blew 
the ice from the western side of the channel, 
and thus made a passage for the ship, between 
the land and the pack, in which she could pro- 
ceed. Captain Nares was not long in taking 
advantage of the opportunity thus ofFeri^d, and 
crowding on all possible sail, and being also 
assisted by a full head of steam, he had the 
gratification at noon of hoisting the colours 
in a higher latitude than any flag had ever 
before been displayed on board a ship. 

But to his intense chagrin, one short hour 
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after this event had been celebrated, the ship 
was effectually stopped by a barrier of heavy 
ice, and he was forced to seek shelter and pro- 
tection inside a line of grounded masses of ice, 
which it was thought would effectually preserve 
the vessel from the pressure of the heavy Polar 
pack. In this conclusion Nares was not mis- 
taken, and although he had only selected this 
refuge as a temporary one, so rapidly did winter 
advance, without affording any opportunities of 
release, that the position then reached by the 
Alert was the one in which she was doomed 
to pass the winter. 

This situation was on the western side of 
Robeson Channel, within loo yards of the 
land, in latitude 82*^ 27'. 

Captain Nares writes, **Off an open coast, 
with no more protection than that afforded by 
such pieces of ice,^ the Alert was fated to pass 

the winter. Most providentially, during the 
eleven months she was thus exposed, we never 

^ The grounded masses above alluded to. 
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once experienced a gale blowing towards the 
shore." 

Sledging parties were sent out as soon as 
possible, in order to report on the trend of the 
land to the northward, and also to establish 




dep6ts of provisions, as far northward as pos- 
sible, for the use of the travelling parties that 
would be sent out in the ensuing spring. 

These reached a point of land about forty- 
miles north of the ship's position, whence the 
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coast was observed to trend away to the west- 
ward, entirely setting at rest all hopes of reach- 
ing a high northern latitude the following year, 
for without a continuous coast-line it was known 
to be almost impossible to achieve any great 
success. There is as much difference between 
sledging on ice formed in. channels or adhering 
to the land, and that of dragging a sledge over 
the frozen sea, as there is between driving a 
carriage along a smooth turnpike road, and 
attempting to drive the same vehicle over 
the ruins of a large city destroyed by an 
earthquake or some other cause ! 

In order to give some idea of the heavy 
nature of the ice by which the Alert was 
imprisoned, I quote the following from Captain 
Nares's narrative. 

** Last night (Sept. i6th), so heavy was the 
pressure of the pack, I fully expected that our 
protecting floe-bergs^ would give way, and that 

* The name given to the large fragments of ice which, 
grounding a little distance from the shore, acted as a break- 
water and safeguard to the Alert in her winter quarters. 
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the ship would be forced on shore. The outer 
line of our defence was driven in for about 
100 yards, but fortunately the inner line with- 
stood the attack. 

'' One heavy floe, a fair sample of those 
composing the pack, which we fully expected 
would carry all before it, just as it was touch- 
ing our barrier, fortunately took the ground 
itself in twelve fathoms water. Three large 
pieces were then wrenched off, and left behind 

to add to our protection.*' 

A rough estimate may be formed of the 
massiveness of what was afterwards called 
the Palaeocrystic ice, on reading the above 
extract, for the floe must needs be heavy that 
would ground in seventy-two feet of water! 

After the return of the autumn travelling 
parties, preparations were made for passing the 
winter. The mess deck of the ship's company 
was considerably enlarged by removing bulk- 
heads, &c., and all the stores and provisions, that 
could not be conveniently stowed under hatches 
on board the ship, were taken on shore. As a 
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security against possible danger the powder was 
also landed and deposited in a snow-house. 
Snow-houses were likewise constructed for the 
astronomical, magnetic, and other instruments. 

Anchors were buried on shore and firmly- 
frozen into the ground, to which the cables 
of the ship were taken, in order to protect her 
from an off-sliore wind. The grounded floe- 
bergs were her protection from a gale blowing 
from the opposite direction. 

The vessel was completely housed in with a 
set of awnings made of a coarse material imper- 
vious to wind and weather, whilst snow, to the 
depth of ID or 1 2 inches, was laid along the upper 
deck ; outside the ship, snow was also banked 
up on each side as high as the main chains. 

Warm clothing, consisting of a complete 
suit of seal-skins and flannel under-clothing, 
was issued, and everybody settled down to a 
steady and, under the circumstances, comfort- 
able winter routine. 

I ought previously to have stated that the 
sledge parties, before their return to the ship. 
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had succeeded in attaining a somewhat higher 
latitude (but only by about a couple of miles), 
than that which Sir Edward Parry reached 
during his journey described in the preceding 
chapter. 

The Alert' Sy at any rate, had the satisfaction 
of knowing, during the winter, that they had 
been further north than any other, known, 
human beings, and that they were passing a 
winter nearer to the North Pole than had ever 
before been enjoyed by others ! 

The sun took its final departure on the nth 
of October, but for some days previous to this 
date, the actual daylight was of such short 
duration as to be hardly appreciable, although a 
long twilight enabled a good deal of work to 
be performed out of doors. Darkness reached 
its greatest intensity on the 22nd of December; 
on that day the difference in light, or rather 
in darkness, between midnight and noon, was 
hardly perceptible. From this date the dura- 
tion of twilight gradually increased, until the 
re-appearance of the sun on the 29th February. 
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Its return was universally welcomed, and 
hailed with delight, by all on board the 
Aiert. 

The most intense cold registered was minus 
74* (Fahrenheit), or io6* below freezing-point. 
This was, strange to say, immediately after the 
return of the sun. This is supposed to be the 
lowest authenticated temperature that has ever 
been recorded. 



CHAPTER XV. 

NAREs's EXPEDITION — (continued). 

1876. 

As the spring of 1876 approached, the sledge 
crews, that were to be engaged in the campaign 
which had been organized during the long hours 
of winter, were exercised as much as possible 
in the work they were about to be employed on. 
It had been decided that two extended parties 
should leave the ship — one was to travel along 
the coast-line to. the westward and so continue 
the exploration of the land commenced in the 
autumn, whilst the other, which was the larger 
party of the two, consisting of two officers and 
fifteen men, was to push out on the frozen sea, 
and endeavour to reach as high a latitude as 
possible. 

X 
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Captain Nares was well aware of the difficul- 
ties that would have to be overcome by, and 
the dangers attendant on, those engaged in the 
latter service ; and as he was obliged to take 
into consideration the probable break-up or dis- 
ruption of the Polar pack before the return of 
the travellers, he thought it not only advisable 
but a matter of stern necessity, that those em- 
ployed on this service should be provided with 
boats capable of containing the entire party. 

These, with the amount of provisions, suffi- 
cient to last for seventy days, they were obliged 
to carry — for it is, at all times, impossible to 

establish depots on the ice — necessitated their 

< 

taking with them a third sledge, so that, even 
under the most favourable circumstances, they 
would always be compelled to make two or three 
journeys in order to advance the sledges. 

Everything being in readiness, the travellers 
took their departure from the Alert early on the 
3rd of April, a fine bright morning, • with the 
temperature thirty degrees below zero. 

The start is thus alluded to by Captain 
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Nares : — '' The party consisted of fifty- three 
officers and men, all apparently in robust health ; 
those remaininor on board the Alert numbered 
six officers and six men. .All hands assembled 
for prayers on the ice alongside of the laden 
sledges, which were drawn up in line, their 
silk banners lightly fluttering in the breeze. 
Mr. Pullen ^ ended the usual daily prayers 
with the doxology, in which every one joined. 
It was a most impressive scene ; each heart 
being inspired with enthusiasm, and . with a 
feeling of confidence that the labours, privations, 
and hardships that the travellers were about to 
undergo, would be manfully battled with, 

'' The programme was as follows : Lieutenant 
Aldrich, assisted by a sledge crew under the 
command of Lieutenant Giffard, was to explore 
the shores of Grantland, towards the north and 

^ Mr. Pullen was the chaplain. It was a singular 'coin- 
cidence that a Church dignitary, a canon of St. Paul's (see 
page 13), should have accompanied the very first Government 
Arctic Expedition which England sent out, whilst the last 
should have had, amongst its members, an ex-minor canon 
of Salisbury cathedral ! 

X 2 
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west, along the coast-line he had discovered in 
the previous autumn. Commander Markham, 
seconded by Lieutenant Parr, with two boats, 
and equipped for an absence of seventy days. 



/ 




was to force his way to the northward over the 
ice, starting off from the land near Cape Joseph 
Henry ; ^ three sledge crews under the com- 

' The place where the provisions had been deposited the 
preceding autumn. 
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mands of Dr. Moss, and Mr. George White, 
accompanying them as far as their provisions 
would allow." 

The whole party travelled in company for 
eight days, mutually assisting each other when 
necessary, separating only when they -reached 
the dep6t of provisions established near Cape 
Joseph Henry. 

Here the supporting sledges, having exe- 
cuted the duties allotted to them, bade farewell 
to the two extended parties and returned to 
the ship. Lieutenant Aldrich proceeded to 
the westward in the execution of his orders, 
whilst the northern party left the land and 
pushed out on the frozen sea in fulfilment of 

their instructions. 

As this is purely a • monograph of Polar 

exploration, we will only follow this latter party, 

who, like their gallant predecessor Parry, were 

endeavouring, by sledging over the Polar pack, 

to reach as high a latitude as possible. 

Although the natural difficulties and obstacles 

that offered so great an impediment to Sir 
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Edward Parry's advance were closely allied 
to those experienced by the Alerfs sledge 
parties, still it must be remembered that, with 
these, all similarity between the two expeditions 
must cease, for they were undertaken at two 
different times of the year, when there was a 
marvellous difference between the temperatures, 
that experienced by Parry being seldom below 
the freezing-point, whilst the travelling parties 
of the Alert were exposed to a cold between 
70° and 80° lower 

Parry's party, however, had the extreme 
mortification of knowing that the southerly drift 
of the ice, over which they were journeying, was 
depriving them, every moment, of their hardly- 
earned advance, whereas the Alert's people 
were travelling over a solid and perfectly station- 
ary pack ; but then, again, the latter had to 
contend with a dreadful and loathsome disease, 
from which the others were exempt, or if they 
did suffer, it was only in a very mild form. 

The daily routine carried out by the two 
different parties was very nearly identical, 
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although, of course, such a coincidence was 
purely accidental ; it, however, proves that it 
was a good one ! 

The earlier explorers had their boats to sleep 
in, and although Parry mentions that in them 
they were cramped for room, they must have had 
infinitely more space in a twenty-foot boat with 
fourteen men sleeping in it, than in a tent of ten 
feet long containing nine men, as was the case 
,in the last expedition. The boats too must have 
afforded greater warmth to the sleepers, for the 
lowest temperature mentioned by Parry, to which 
they were exposed whilst sleeping, was plus 
36. In the official account of the northern sledge 
party of the Alert, we read : — " Although the 
temperature inside our tent last night was minus 
25°, we all slept a little more comfortably, or 
rather, a little less uncomfortably, though 
deprived of all feeling in our feet," Thus it 
will be seen that there was a difference of no 
less than 6i degrees experienced by the two 
parties during their periods of rest ! 

I am also inclined to think, that although the 
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existence of streams of water in the pack, over 
which Parry was travelling, necessitated great 
labour in constantly launching their boats and 
hauling them up on the ice again, still this, in 
itself, served to relieve the extreme monotony 
attendant upon such a journey, where nothing 
is seen from day to day, but one vast waste of 
snow and ice, and where the description of work 
is never varied, — always the same laborious 
dragging of the sledges over, and through, 
hummocks and snow-drifts. 

These latter were of such a nature that it 
was only by constructing a road, with pickaxes 
and shovels, that the northern division of the 
Alert's sledge-parties could make any advance 
at all ; even when the road was completed, its 
very roughness compelled the travellers to drag 
on only one sledge at a time, thus necessitating 
the same road to be traversed at least five times 
after it had been completed. The distance, 
therefore, actually accomplished during the day 
was disappointingly small, and rarely exceeded 
two miles, sometimes indeed only three-quarters 
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of a mile, whereas the estimated distance, over 
which the men marched, was generally from 
twelve to fifteen miles a day ; and it may be as 
well to mention that a day's work meant eleven, 
and sometimes twelve, actual working hours. 

Easter Sunday was a wretched one for the 
poor sledgers. On that day it was blowing a 
gale of wind, which, with a blinding snow-drift 
whirling around, made it quite impossible 
for them even to attempt to push on, so the 
day had to be spent idly, the men confined to 
their tents, and imprisoned in their bags, in a 
temperature 67° below freezing-point. 

On the 19th of April we read that, — ** after 
toiling hard for three and a half hours, during 
which time the sledges were advanced barely a 
quarter of a mile, it was determined to abandon 
the larger of the two boats." The exertions 

put forth by the men to drag this heavy boat 
were heartbreaking to witness ; " standing 
pulls '' and a " one, two, three, haul," frequently 
without any positive result, were, at all times, 
and on all occasions, necessary to move it. 
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At this time two of the party were suffering 
from scurvy, and had to be carried on the 
sledges. 

The numberless cracks and fissures in the ice, 
radiating in all directions and treacherously con- 
cealed by a covering of snow, were sources of 
great annoyance and inconvenience to the 
sledgers whilst crossing floes of any extent. 
Into these they frequently fell, and as some 
of the crevasses were of great depth, it seems 
almost miraculous that they should have 
escaped without any broken bones. 

On the 24th of April they had the satisfaction 
of crossing the 83rd parallel of latitude, and of 
knowing that they were the first party of men 
that had ever reached such a high position. 

It would have been a graceful act on the part 
of Her Majesty's Government, besides being a 
well merited tribute to the pluck and gallantry 
of the men, if the Act of Parliament passed in 
1818,^ assigning 1,000/. to any one who should 
reach the latitude of 83° N., and which was 

^ See page 232. 
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afterwards repealed in George IV. 's reign, had 
been again brought into force, and the amount 
divided amongst the seamen and marines of 
the expedition. The sum would have been too 
insignificant to have been shared in by all ; 



besides, the officers, in expeditions of this sort, 
reap other rewards and benefits, but the poor 
seamen and marines, who have all the toil 
and drudgery, are, alas ! forgotten, and their 
names even sink into oblivion. The sum of 
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i,ooo/. divided amongst them according to 
prize-money awards, would have been at any 
rate a substantial recognition of their services. 

On the 1 2th of May, being then forty days 
from the ship, and having only thirty days pro- 
visions left, with not the slightest prospect of 
the travelling improving, they were reluctantly 
forced to the conclusion that they must turn 
their faces homewards. 

At that time they were carrying five of their 
comrades, who were perfectly disabled by 
scurvy, on the sledges, whilst the same number 
were also afflicted, but in a milder form, with 
that dreadful disease. 

They had then reached the latitude 83° 20' 
26", being just within four hundred miles 
of the North Pole, and therefore nearer to it 
than any known person had ever before been. 
Imitating, although without the knowledge 
that they were doing so, the example of Sir 
Edward Parry when he reached his highest 
position, the flags and banners were unfurled 
and kept displayed the whole day. 
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Two days were spent in this their most 
northern camp, in order to rest the men after 
their great fatigues, and also because it was 
thought the invalids would be benefited by 
the repose, which they were unable to get 
whilst the party was on the march. 

Magnetic and other observations were taken 
by the two officers, and on the afternoon of 
the 13th, the homeward march was commenced. 

This, as far as the travelling was concerned, 
was a repetition of the outward journey, but the 
men were in a far more deplorable and pitiable 
state. Day by day did their strength diminish, 
as the disease gradually assumed the mastery. 
But the brave fellows struggled manfully on, 
dragging their more helpless comrades, in 
spite of the aching limbs and racking pains 
from which they were themselves suffering. 

Nothing appeared to subdue their courage 
or their zeal, and all orders were executed with 
as much alacrity as they were capable of 
evincing. It was with the greatest difficulty 
that they could move their legs, the slightest 
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exertion causing intense pain, yet they struggled 
bravely on without uttering a murmur or com- 
plaint. On the 27th of May, only the two 
officers and two men were all, out of the entire 
party, that could be considered as effective ! a 
truly deplorable state of affairs. The remaining 
boat and all heavy and unnecessary weights 
had to be abandoned, for the sledges were re- 
quired on which to place the helpless invalids, 
who were carried upon them in pairs, and so 
advanced, one sledge at a time. 

On the 5th June, the land near Cape Joseph 
Henry was reached, but though they had 
arrived upon terra firma, they were still forty 
miles from the ship, and their progress was 
only at the rate of about a mile a day. It 
was thus evident that assistance, and that as 
speedily as possible, was essentially necessary 
for their salvation. 

To obtain succour, Lieutenant Parr nobly 
volunteered to walk to the ship, and actually 
accomplished the distance in less than twenty- 
four hours ! A relief party was quickly 
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organized, and leaving the Alert within two 
hours after Lieut. Parr s arrival, they reached 
the northern division, who were still struggling 
onwards, on the 9th of June, too late, however, 
to save the life of one poor fellow, who had 
died, and was buried, the previous day. 

On the 14th of June, seventy- two days after 
their departure, they arrived alongside the Alert ; 
but out of that gallant band of seventeen 
picked men, only the two officers and three sea- 
men were able to walk alongside the ship ; one 
poor fellow had been laid in his cold, icy grave, 
whilst the remaining eleven were carried to their 
ship by a relief party sent out to their succour ! 

The result of this sledging expedition over 
the frozen sea, at whatever cost it was obtained, 
conclusively proved that the North Pole, by 
the Smith Sound route, or indeed by sledging 
over the palaeocrystic ice, was unattainable. 

The sledging parties, under Lieut. Aldrich, 
and Lieutenant Beaumont of the Discovery^ did 
good service in exploring the northern coast 
of Grantland and Greenland, whereby over 
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300 miles of entirely new coast-line were 
accurately traced and mapped. 

As nothing more could possibly be done 
from the Alerfs winter quarters, even by 
remaining out another season, and taking into 
consideration the number of men that were 
attacked with scurvy. Captain Nares decided 
upon returning to England. In this decision 
he entirely acted up to the spirit of his orders, 
and also showed great judgment and moral 
courage. Besides which, his return to England 
would give the Government the opportunity 
of re-equipping and sending the ships to 
carry out their orders in another direction ; 
an opportunity, alas, that was not taken advan- 
tage of, although the same reasons for Arctic 
exploration existed then, and do now, that 
in 1875 were thought, by the Government, 
sufficient to authorize them to equip and des- 
patch an expedition for its accomplishment. 

Captain Nares thus alludes to his decision 
for returning south : — 

" Although I confidently looked forward to 
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the invalids being speedily restored to health, 
yet when I considered the magnitude of the 
outbreak, I felt that it was my first duty to 
guard against its repetition. Accordingly I 
determined to give up all further exploration, 
and to proceed to the southward with both 
ships as soon as the ice should break up 
and release us, 

" I was confirmed in this resolution when I 
considered the results of the spring exploration. 
Owing to the absence of land to the northward, 
and the impenetrable character of the Polar 
pack, it was evident that the ship could not be 
taken any appreciable distance further in that 
direction than the latitude which we had 
already gained ; and also, that it was quite 
impossible to reach the Pole by sledging from 
any position thus attainable by the ship. 

" The sole result that we could possibly 
expect to gain by remaining on the shores 
of the Polar Sea would be an extension of 
our explorations a few miles in an east and 
west direction. But I could not reasonably 

V 
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hope to advance the travelling parties more 
than about fifty miles beyond the extreme points 
already reached, even should the men be fit 
for extended journeys in the following year. 

"The primary object of the expedition — 
reaching the North Pole — being thus unat- 
tainable, I considered that I was not justified 
in risking a second winter, which in all human 
probability would entail loss of life.*' 

That Captain Nares was justified in arriving 
at this decision, there cannot, I think, be the 
shadow of a doubt, and that it met with the 
approval of the Admiralty, his reception by 
them fully testifies. 

On the 31st of July the Alert was extricated 
from the position in which she had been frozen 
for eleven months, and, reaching a water- 
channel that existed between the pack and the 
grounded floe-bergs, commenced her homeward 
voyage. 

On the 1 2th of August she rejoined her 
consort in Discovery Bay, and on the 20th 
both ships proceeded to the southward. 
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The difficulties, no less than the dangers, 
experienced by the vessels during the preceding 
year, attended them whilst on their passage 
down Smith Sound. On many occasions they 
were placed in very critical positions by 
the closing of the ice, and were frequently 
forced on shore ; and it was a matter of great 
doubt, even up to the last moment, whether 
they would not be compelled to spend a second 
winter in the ice. However, on the 9th of 
September all these gloomy forebodings were 
dispelled, by the ships reaching the open water 
a few miles to the northward of Cape Isabella. 
Godhavn was reached on the 25 th, and after 
a stormy and tempestuous passage across the 
Atlantic, the Alert and Discovery arrived 
safely in Portsmouth Harbour on the 2nd 
of November. 

Thus ends the account of the last Polar 
expedition undertaken by this country. It can- 
not be concluded better than by quoting the 
following extract from a letter which Her 
gracious Majesty, the Queen, commanded 

y 2 
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should be sent to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, requesting him to communicate to 
Captain Nares, and to the officers and men 
under his command, Her Majesty's hearty 
congratulations on their safe return : — 

** The Queen highly appreciates the valuable 
services which have been rendered by them in 
the late Arctic Expedition, and she fully sympa- 
thizes in the hardships and sufferings they have 
endured, and laments the loss of life which has 
occurred. The Queen would be glad if her 
thanks could be duly conveyed to these gallant 
men for what they have accomplished." 

It is earnestly to be hoped that England may 
be again induced to resume the glorious work 
of Arctic research, and not leave to other 
nations — who are now steadily pressing onward 
to the goal — the prize which she has already 
endeavoured to snatch, and the attainment of 
which will always be regarded as a great and 
honourable achievement, in fact, the great 
geographical feat of the age. Success perhaps 
cannot be attained by sending up one or even 
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two expeditions ; perseverance is necessary, 
and exploring ships should be sent up year 
after year, until the whole of the region north 
of the 82 nd parallel of latitude can be correctly 
laid down on our maps and globes. 

It would not be amiss for me to conclude 
this short history of Polar voyages, by quoting 
the words used by two of our most distinguished 
Arctic travellers in reference to the necessity of 
exploration in high latitudes. 

Sir John Franklin says, — ** Arctic discovery 
has been fostered principally by Great Britain ; 
and it is a subject of just pride that it has been 
prosecuted by her from motives as disinterested 
as they are enlightened ; not from any prospect 
of immediate benefit to herself, but from a 
steady view to the acquirement of useful know- 
ledge, and the extension of the bounds of 
science. Each succeeding attempt has added 
a step towards the completion of northern 
geography ; and the contributions to natural 
history and science have excited a general 
interest throughout the civilized world." 
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And again, Sir Edward Parry writes, — ^' May 
it still fall to England's lot to accomplish this 
undertaking;^ and may she ever continue to 
take the lead in enterprises intended to contri- 
bute to the advancement of science, and to 
promote with her o>^m, the welfare of mankind 
at large ! Such enterprises, so disinterested as 
well as useful in their object, do honour to the 
country which undertakes them, even when they 
fail ; they cannot but excite the admiration and 
respect of every liberal and cultivated mind ; 
and the page of future history will undoubtedly 
record them as every way worthy of a power- 
ful, a virtuous, and an enlightened nation." 

^ This IS in reference to the discovery of a north-west 
passage. 
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Accident, dangerous, to Elizabeth, 
37 ; account of a terrible, 52 ; 
multiplicity of, 91 ; incredible, 
202. 

Adamson, Cuthbert, second lieu- 
tenant of Racehorse^ 72. 

Admiralty, Mr. Pepys, secretary of 
the, 59 ; Earl of Sandwich, First 
Lord of the, 70 ; appreciation of 
work shown by the, 229; cour- 
tesy of the, 229 ; Sir John Bar- 
row, secretary of the, 233 ; Lord 
Melville, First Lord of the, 234 ; 
Parry's proposal favourably con- 
sidered by the, 257; Captain 
Nares selected by the, 287 

Adventurers, expeditions sent out by 
private, 59. 

^olus, unkindness of, 105. 

Aldrich, Lieutenant, starts on his 
sledi^ing journey, 307 ; good work 
done by, 319. 

Alfred, King, his relation of an 
Arctic voyaee, 3 ; Othar's pro- 
posal listened to by, 4 ; Othar 
relates his adventures to, 8. 
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290 ; critical position of, 294, 
296 ; her rudder disabled, 297 ; 
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73. 
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of ice, 53. 

Ambassador ; see French. 
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a, 50. 

Americans, allusion to the, 58. 
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32 ; second voyage of, 35. 
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warm at the Pole as at, 63, 65 ; a 
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Anchors, broken by collision with 
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cause of, 58. 
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20 ; St. Nicholas near to, 35 ; a 
dogger bound from, 219. 
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Arctic discovery, generous view 
taken of, 234. 
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in«^ to, 230; Osbom and Mark- 
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285. 

Arctic regions, Hudson's voyages to 
the, 27 ; difficulties of navigation 
in the, 239. 
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Arctic service, 89. 
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10. 
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cific from the, 236. 
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of, II. 
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Back, George, appointed to the 
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Baffin Bay, its solitude undisturbed, 

56 ; variation of compass in, 119 ; 

expedition sent through, 234 ; 
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237- 
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tain Joseph, 45 ; sent by Fotherby 
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voyage, 26. 
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152. 
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son of Viscount Barrington (note), 
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success, 70. 

Barrington, Samuel, an Admiral 
(note), 69. 

Barrington Shute, Bbhop of Dur- 
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by, 233 ; his opinion on Parry's 
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ing surpassed by hunting, 201 ; a 
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36 ; sijfhted by Buchan, 237 ; se- 
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leaving, 239. 

Beaumont, Lieut. L. A., good work 
done by, 319. 

Beechey, Lieut. Frederick, appoint- 
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(note), 236 ; describes the dis- 
ruption of an iceberg, 242, 243. 

Beef, allowance of, in the navy, 
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Island, 50. 
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prospect of success, 290. 

Belcher, Sir Edward, Nares served 
as a mate under, 287. 

Bell, tolling of, used as a fog signal, 
III; excessive motion causes the 
tolling of the, 252. 

Ben, James, draws the long bow, 66. 

Berwick, meet a brig from, 223. 

Beset, Racehorse and Carcass, 139; 
ships helplessly, 188 ; Dorotha 
and Treiity 250. 

Beverley, Dr., accompanies Parry 
on his sledge journey, 260. 

Biarmians, so-called by Othar, 6; 
rescue of shipwrecked, 7. 

Birds, instinct of, 123. 

Bird, Mr., accompanies Parry on 
his sledge journey, 260. 

Biscayan, vessel fired into a, 45. 

Black Point, open virater seen off, 
190. 

Black wall, the Amity sails from, 
32. 

Blonde, Racehorse casts off from 
the, 103. 

Blubber, sent on shore to be boiled 
down, 37 ; removal of, 37. 
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Boats, hoisted out to get water, 
137; of Carcass f nearly crushed 
by ice, 139; used for towing 
a-head, 140, 145 ; sent for water, 
147, 149 ; of Carcass attacked by 
walruses, 1785 dragged over ice, 
186; ordered to be equipped, 
191 ; gunwales of raised, 192 ; 
hoisted in, 202 ; washed over- 
board, 226 ; washed on beach, 
243 ; description of Parry^s, 260 ; 
used to sleep in, 261 ; necessary 
for Markhani's sledge party, 306; 
Markham abandons the heaviest 
of his two, 313. 

Bomb-vessels, Racehorse and Car- 
cass originally, 87. 

Boom-boats, hoisted out, 194; see 
also (note), 205. 

Bordeaux, ship from, permitted to 
fish, 45. 

Bounty, paid to men of Phipps's 
expedition, 77, 92. 

Bread, baked at Smeerenberg, 208. 

Bricks, taken by Phipps, 97; use- 
fulness of, 99. 

^rttanfiia,li,M.S,, the Arctic ships 
visited by the naval cadets of the, 
290. • 

Buchan, Captain, his voyage to- 
wards the North Pole, 232 ; ap- 
pointed to the Dorothea, 235 ; his 
journey across Newfoundland, 
236 ; his instructions, 236 ; high- 
est latitude reached by, 250 ; his 
bold expedient, 251 ; decides upon 
returning to England, 253. 

Bugle, used by Parry, for calling 
his men, 272. 

Bumpkin, of Carcass, carried away, 
192. 

Burges, James Gee, master's mate 
of Carcass, 74. 

Burial, of Christian, 177. 

Burro ugh, Stephen, placed in com- 
mand of Serch-thrtft, 18 ; assisted 
by Cabot, 19 ; discovers the strait 
leading into tlie Kara Sea, 20. 

Burrough Strait, sailed through by 
William y 23. 

Butter, taken in lieu of cheese, 
loi. 



C. 



Cabot, Sebastian, assists Burrough, 
19 ; dances for joy, 19 ; appointed 
first Governor of die Muscovy 
Company, 20, also (note 2), 32. 

Cannibalism, the crime of, 16. 

Carcass, selected for Arctic service, 
71 ; Captain Lutwidge appointed 
to command, 71 ; Nelson a mid- 
shipman in the, 71 ; officers of 
the, 73 ; complement of the, 74 ; 
desertions from the, 76 ; the^^r^- 
horse fitted similarly to the, 87 ; 
a leak discovered in the, 91 ; joins 
Racehorse at the Nore, 105 ; un- 
able to keep company in a fo*?, 
Ill ; Mr. Floyd sent to the, 116 ; 
dull sailing of the, 120, 216 ; set 
to the southward during a fog, 
131 ; enveloped in fog, 135 ; 
nearly runs into the Racehorse, 
138 ; impeded by ice, 139 ; jam- 
med in the pack, 139 ; lost sight 
of, 142 ; makes sail to fetch into 
anchorage, 147 ; .puts to sea, 
155 ; keeps company with Race^ 
horse, \(i2. ; signals made to the, 
1 73 ; boat of, attacked by wal- 
ruses, 178 ; collision with the 
Racehorse, 1 92 ; expected to be 
crushed, 196 ; made fast to the 
Racehorse, 205 ; arrives at the 
Nore, 228. 

Cathay, company formed with a 
view to discover a passage to, 
21 ; no passage to, by the Nortli 
Pole, 29. 

Cats, Kilkenny, allusion to, 17, 

Century, sixth, first Arctic expedi- 
tion took place during the, i. 

Chancellor, Pet served with, 22. 

Charles II., sends out an Arctic ex- 
pedition, 59 ; the hydrographer 
of, 68. 

Charts, inaccurate, made for sale, 
168, 169. 

Cheese, butter taken in lieu of, loi. 

Cheque, clerk of the, pays the men, 

77. 
Cherry Island, voyage undertaken 

10, 32 ; Poole returns to, 36 ; 



Buchan sights, 23^ ; saalia Bear 

Island. 
China, a. passage to, via the North 

Pole, l6 ; discourse of a passage 

to, 60. 
Chlorine estimate of water obtained, 

loS. 
Christian, Swin, death of, 175; 

burial of, 1 77. 
Chronometers, Buchan cantioned to 

ascertain rate of, 237 ; Parry fur- 
nished with pocket, 267. 
Cinders, smiths', stones likened to 

a, so- 
Clothing, warm, adopted, iil. 
Cloven Cliff (note), 135; (note), 

14S; sighted, 157; determine po 



Cod, calch a quantity of, ill. 
Cold, slight dilTerence felt in. 11 

exaggerated accounts of the, I 

weather extremely, 160 ; inter 

304- 
" " "'! . 

'hlpps'b expedition abreast 

of, 130. 
Commission, ships provided with 

the King's, 44. 
Compass, mariner's, not known in 

the ninth century, s ; see Varia- 

ComplemeDts, of Ratchorsc and Car- 



Creswell, Mr. John, midshipman of 

Carcass, 74. 
Cross, erected on Spitibcr^en by 

Fotherby, 46. 
Cross-road, Fotherby anchors in, 

49- 
Crown Court, Mr. Ben re<:ides in. 



Croiier, Lieutenant, appointed to 
the Hfcla. 258. J 

Cunningham, John, boatswain d 
Carcass, 74. 

Current, the ice packed by the, 139; 
eupcrience a strong, 173, 150, 
275 ; boat sent to try strei^ 
of, 175; variableness of, 177; 
ships and ice drifted \iy the, 1S9 ; 
a favourable, 20O ; irregular, on 
tlic coast of Spitibergen, 210. 



Dangerous situation of ships, 196; 
condition of men on the ice, ^ 

Dangers, vessels exposed (o, 53 ; of 
ice navigation lessened, 57; of ■ 
ahip foUowing close astern, 138; 
of shipwreck, 227 ; from the dis- 
ruption of ati iceberg, J43, 

Darkness, experienced in a. high 
latitude, 303. 

D'Auvergn*, Mr. Philip, midship- 
man [rf RaeehBrsi, 73. 

Davis, John, allusion lo Ms voy>CeS, 
T-d ; Baffin follows the trade of, 
SS ; his exploits alluded lo, 58, 

Deadman's Ishind, in SpitEbei^en, 
'53- 

Dean, Mr, Charles, loidsbipniaii of 



Carcai 



1.'+.. 



Death, Willoughhy's crew fi-oren to, 
22 ; Poole plucked from the javi 
of, 3S; of Swin Christian, 175; 
escape from the jaws of, 203, 

De Bougainville, the French nasi- 
irator, 101 ; Phipps delermineslo 
fight with, 102, 

Deer, to be obtained at Fairhaven, 
150 ; the largesl quantity of, 173. 

Deer-field ; stt Khen-Reld. 

Deptford, Mr. Floyd joins the Rait- 
horse at, S6 ; ^ac'Marw sails ftom, 
103 ; arrival of Bachan at, 253, 

Desertions, from Hactharsc and Car- 
<.«, J6, 
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Devil's Island, off Spitzbergren, 135; 

its position determined, 164. 
Dingle, Richard, made to run the 

gauntlet, 77. 
Dipping needle, experiments made 

with the, 118, 153. ' 

Discipline, severity of, in early da3rs, 

76. 

Discovery, commanded by William 
Baffin, 54 ; selected for Arctic ser- 
vice, 288 ; sails from England, 
290 ; critical position of the, 294; 
left in v^rinter quarters, 295 ; 
reaches England, 323. 

Dispute, novel termination of a, 96. 

Disraeli, Mr. , an Arctic expedition 
sent out by, 286. 

Distance, accomplished by Parry, 
282. 

Distilling ; see Water. 

Divine service, neglect of, 79. 

Dock, Kacehorse and Carcass haul 
out of, 89 

Dogs, seals resemble, 125 ; Dr. Ir- 
ving followed by a black, 152 ; 
procured for the Alert, 291. 

Dogger, a Dutch (note 2), 219. 

JDominus Vobiscum, the, sails to the 
north, 13; reaches Meta Incog- 
nita, 14 ; the only Government 
expedition sent by England, 59. 

Dorothea, selected for Arctic service, 
235 ; critical position of the, 244 ; 
serious damage done to the, 253. 

Dover, Baffin anchors off, 56. 

Drag-belts, made on board Race^ 
horse, 192. 

Drag-ropes, made of horsehair, 261. 

Drake, allusion to the exploits of, 

58. 

Dress, altered by easy gradations, 

121. 
Drift-wood, found on Jan Mayen 

Island, 50 ; met with by Phipps, 

122 ; found on an island off Spitz- 

bergen, 184. 
Drums, beat of, used as fog-signals, 

HI. 

Ducks, abundance of, at Vogelzang, 
148 ; seen on an island off Spitz- 
bergen, 184 ; obtained in Magda- 
lena Bay, 245. 



Dundee whale ships, enterprising 
captains of, 41. 

Dunkin, Mr. Robert, master's mate 
of Racehorse, *J2., 

Dutch, whale fishery profitable to 
the, 27 ; allusion to the present 
work of the, 58 ; relation of a 
quartermaster, 61 ; Ben sails to 
Japan with the, 67 ; loss of two 
whalers, 127 ; whaler ^ sighted, 
130 ; loss of four ships, 130 ; Vo- 
gelzang named by the (note), 146; 
two whalers at anchor, 149 ; par- 
ticular knack of the, 169 ; a whaler 
spoken, 206 ; four ships seen, 
207 ; two vessels sail, 209 ; a dog- 
ger (note 2), 219; a large ship 
sighted, 220. 

Dutchman, William Barents, a, 26 ; 
in the snow, 152, 



E. 



Easter Sunday, a wretched, 313, 

Ecclesiastic, an enterprising, 10. 

Edge, in command of Margaret, 
35 ; met by Poole, 37 ; inter- 
cedes with Marmaduke to save 
Poole, 39 ; commands a fleet 
with Joseph, 44. 

Edward the Third, expedition 
during the reign of, 10. 

Edwards, Josh., ice-pilot Carcass, 

74. 
Eggs, of ducks, found in the summer, 

148 ; taken by the whalers, 149 ; 

in Magdalena Bay obtain a large 

quantity of, 245. 
Elizabeth, Queen, gentle reminder 

by, 21 ; credit due to, 59. 
Elizabeth, ship, commanded by 

Poole, 35 ; bad sailing of, 36 ; 

blubber sent on shore from, 37 ; 

capsize of the, 37 ; cargo of, 

brought to England, Z9' 
Elizabethan era, distinguished for 

maritime achievements, 26. 
Endeavour, name of Ross*s sledge 

boat, 260. 
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England, the most northerly posses- 
sion of, 47. 

English whalers, loss of, 127. 

English, Jonas, ice-pilot of the 
Racehorse^ 73. 

Enterprisey Parry's sledge-boat was 
named the, 260. 

Enthusiasm, a want of, in the 
present day, 57. 

Elquator, weather the same in 
England as at the, 65. 

Eskimos, finding of, by Othar, 6 ; 
the Arctic expedition joined by 
two, as hunters, 291. 

Example, Mr. Floyd sets a good, 
231 ; the Government sixty years 
ago set a good, 234. 

Excursion, an imprudent, 247, 

Expedition, earliest account of an 
Arctic, I ; Alfred the Great re- 
lates the history of an Arctic, 3 ; 
Nicholas de Lynnas, 9; Master 
Thome originates an, 12; Trinitie 
and Minion sail in an, 15 ; Serch- 
thrift despatched on an, 18 ; an, 
sent to Burrough Strait, 20 ; 
Martin Frobisher's three, 21 ; the 
Muscovy Company organize an, 
22 ; Pet and Jackman's, 22 ; 
Hudson's, towards the North 
Pole, 26 ; Jonas Poole's, 32 ; in 
161 1, 34 ; under Joseph and Edge, 
44 : under Joseph and Fotherby, 
45; Fotherby's in 161 5, 49; 
Baffin's, 54; numerous, sent 
forth by England, 57 ; Captain 
Wood's, 59 ; of Captain Phipps's, 
69 ; Captain Buchan's, 232 ; two 
sent out by England, 234 ; Sir 
Edward Parry's 255 ; of Sir 
George Nares, 285. 

Exploration, the desire for Arctic, 
revived, 233. 



F. 



Fairhaven, anchorage of, 147 ; 
observations at, 153 ; Buchan ar- 
rives at, 247 ; Dorothea znd Trent 
return to, 253. 



Famine, early expedition soSien 

from, 16. 
Feat, Pet's voyage a great maritime, 

25. 
Felt, used in the construction of 

boats, 260. 
Fenton, John, gunner of Racehorse, 

73. 

Finland, Othar probably visited, 6. 

Fish, monstrous, 9 ; unsuccessfal 
attempt to catch, 150; in Spin- 
bergen there are no, i8a 

Fisherman, an unconcerned, 220. 

Flags, a red, planted on Rotgc 
Hill, 240 ; displayed by Parry in 
highest latitude, 280 ; hoisted by 
Alert in highest latitude, 297; 
displayed by Markham in the 
highest latitude reached, 316. 

Fleet, King Arthur sails with ^ 
2. 

Floe, obtaining water from a, 137; 
description of, 262 ; enonnoos 
thickness of the, 296. 

Floe-bergs, protection for the Alert, 
298, 302. 

Floyd, Mr. Thomas, midshipman 
of the Racehorse, 73 ; his nana- 
tive forms main feature of book, 
77; its accuracy corroborated, 
78 ; his preface and introduction, 
81 ; his narrative, 83 ; he reads 
all Arctic books, 84 ; joins the 
Racehorse, 86 ; nearly left behmd, 
107 ; his brilliant idea, 107 ; sent 
to communicate with Carcass, 116; 
his ideas regarding the variation 
of the compass, 118; is rescued 
froni the v\ alruses by Nelson, 184; 
portions of his journal missing, 
(note) 185 ; his error of dates ; 
197 ; sent to examine the ice, 198; 
his preparations for leaving the 
ship, 199 ; abrupt termination of 
his MS., 228 ; his narrative, 
compared to others, 229 ; his diffi- 
culty in writing, 230; his good 
example, 231. 

Fog, Pet and Jackman experience a 
aense, ^4; ships lost in a, 25; 
Fotherby imable to see on account 
of a, 49 ; Race/iorse and Carcass 
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keep company in a thick, ill ; 
signals used during a, ill, 142 ; 
guns heard during a thick, n6 ; 
winds that produce, 117 ; a bitter 
enemy, 121 ; observations inter- 
fered with by, 131 ; Carcass , 
hidden from view by a, 135 ; 
waiting for, to clear, 140 ; un- 
able to see beyond ship on account 
of, 161 ; a very dense, 190 ; 
party on the ice overtaken by a 
thick, 247. 

Fog-bank, mistaken for land, 161, 
178. 

Foster, Lieut., appointed to Hecla, 
257 ; awarded the Copley medal, 
(note), 257 ; receives final instruc- 
tions from Parry, 260. 

Fotherby, Robert, Joseph's narrative 
written by, 45 ; sails in the 
Thomazen, 46 ; Baffin sent to 
explore by, 46; possession of 
Spitzbergen taken by, 47 ; his 
speech, 47 ; curious incident re- 
lated by, 48 ; his voyage in 1615, 
49 ; visits Jan Maycn Island, 50 : 
advocates further exploration, 51. 

Foxes, traces of, on Jan Mayen 
Island, 50; to be got at Fair- 
haven, 150, 151 ; one seen, on an 
island off Spitzbergen, 184. 

Foguel Sound, see Vogelzang. 

Franciscan ; see Friar. 

Franklin, Lieut., his voyaoje with 
Buchan, 232 ; appointed to the 
Trenty 235 : his Arctic services, 
^ZS J "witnesses the disruption of 
an iceberg, 243 ; follows Buchan 
into the pack, 251 ; his scheme 
for reaching the North Pole, 255; 
work done by expeditions sent 
out in search of, 284 ; his opinion 
on Arctic research, 325. 

Franklin Sound, Lady, the Dis- 
covery winters in, 295. 

French, ship, capture of a, 17; 
ambassador visits Racehorse^ *j*j ; 
fleet being fitted out to act against 
the, 90 ; a great traveller, 172. 

Friar, a Franciscan, his voyage, 10. 

Frobisher, Martin, three expeditions 
commanded by, 21 ; mention of 



Jackman having served with, 22 ; 
allusion to the exploits of, 58. 
Frodsham, Parkinson and, fiimish 
chronometers to Parry's expedi- 
tion, 268. 



G. 



Gales of wind, experienced by 
Phipps, 217, 221, 224; Dorothea 
and Trent caught in a furious, 
251 ; Easter day on the ice in a, 

313. 
Gralfridus ; see Monumetensis. 

Gamaliel, the master of, requests 
help to haul up a dead whale, 48. 

Game, plentiful supply of, 245. 

Geese, seen near Spitzbergen, 184. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth ; see Monu- 
metensis. 

Geographical Society, the Royal, 
committee formed by the, 286. 

George, bark, commanded by Pet, 
22 ; sails in the track of Serch- 
thrift, 23; falls in with the 
WtHiam, 23 ; anchors at Ratcliffe, 

25. 
George the Second, orders the 

despatch of an expedition towards 
the North Pole, 70 ; Captain 
Phipps's book dedicated to (note), 
78. 
George the Fourth gives instruc- 
tions to fit out an expedition, 

234. 
Gibraltar, Samuel Barrington em- 
ployed at relief of (note), 69. 
Gifford, Lieut., leaves Alert with 

Aldrich, 307. 
Glacier, seen in Spitzbei^en, 147 ; 

an iceberg formed from a 242. 
Gladstone, Mr. reply from the 

members of his Cabinet, 286. 
Godhavn, arrival of the Alert at, 

291. 
Gold, Mr. John, midshipman of 

Racehorse, 73. 
Gottenberg, meet a ship from, 223. 
Grant-land, Aldrich explores the 

shores of, 307, 319. 
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Graves, Mr. Thomas, third Heat, of 
RacehorHy 72. 

Gravesend, TriniUe and Minion 
sail from, 15 ; visit of Cabot to, 
19 ; Hopewell sails from, 27 ; 
Baffin departs from, 55. 

Green, Nicholas, killed by falling 
ice, 53. 

Greenland, subdued by King Arthur, 
2 ; probable discovery of, by 

• Othar, 6 ; Hudson sights the east 
coast of, 28 ; Poolers error re- 
garding, 33 ; Elizabeth ordered 
to keep company with squadron 
as far as, 35 ; Liverpool Island on 
coast of, 49; a spacious sea between 
Spitzbergen and, 51 ; "Sander- 
son his hope," on the coast of, 
55 ; relation of a quartermaster 
of a, ship, 61 : less cold at the 
Pole than at, 65 ; Buchan ordered 
to pass between Spitzbergen 
and, 236 ; Buchan examines the 
pack towards, 251 ; Beaumont ex- 
plores the northern coast of, 319. 

Greenland whalers, masters of, se- 
lected as ice-pilots, 88. 

Greenwich time, accuracy of, 237. 

Guinea, exaggerated account of the 
heat off the coast of, 122. 

Guns, carried by Racehorse and 
Carcass^ 89 ; firing of, u^^ed as 
fog signals, ill, 142; mysterious 
report of, 116; accounted for, 
120; ^xed hy Racehorse QiUdi Car- 
cass, 131 ; hove overboard, 226. 



H. 



Hakluyt, narrative of De Lynna's 
voyage by, 10 ; he censures the 
writers of an early period, 14. 

Hakluyt Headland, Fotherby 
rounds, 46 ; ice seen north of, 
132 ; bearing of, 145 ; observed, 
156 ; its position determined, 
164 ; steer towards, 205 ; rounded 
by Parry, 259. 

Hakluyt, Mount, named by Fother- 
by, 50. 



Hamburg, a Snow, bound to, 115.' 
Hammerfest, arrival of Uecla at, 

258. 
Hangcliff, distance from, 219. 
Hardships, early voyagers endured 

greater, 57 ; did not expect that 

many would survive the, 194. 
Harpoon, new gun, carried by 

Phipps, 122. 
Harrison and Arnold's timekeepers, 

excellence of, 109. 
Harvey, Henry, first lieut. of Race- 

horse, 72 ; promoted to rank of 

commander, 229. 
Harwich, Fotherby sails from, 49 ; 

Phipps anchors off, 109. 
Hebrides, probably visited by Dc 

Lynna (note), 10. 
Health, of men, precautions taken- 

for the, loi. 
Hecla, Parry appointed to command 

the, 257 ; anchors in Treurenbei^ 

Bay, 259 : Parry's return to the^ 

281 ; sails for England, 281. 
Hecla Cove, named by Parry, 259. 
Heligoland, Othar's residence in, 3; 

his return to, 8. 
Henry the Eighth, memorial for an 

Arctic expedition submitted to, 13; 

encourages maritime enterprise, 

15 ; his generosity and sympathy, 

18 ; the Dominus Vobiscum sent 

out by, 59. 
Hills, Thomas, his description of a 

mermaid, 31. 

**Hold with Hope," named by 

Hudson, 51, 
Hopewell, name of Hudson's vessel, 

27 ; sails from Greenwich,. 27 ; 

reaches a high latitude, 42 ; under 

the command of Captain Marma- 

duke, 42. 

Hore, Master, encourages Arctic 
discovery, 15. 

Homer, Christopher, ice-pilot of the 

Racehorse y 73. 
Horas, sound of, used as fog signals, 

III. 
Horsehair, used for dragropes, 

261. 
Howe, I/)rd, relief of Gibraltar by, 

(note) 69. 
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ITndson Bay, variation of compass 
in, 119. 

Hudson, Henry, his voyage towards 
the North Pole, 26 ; reaches his 
highest latitude, 28; distance over- 
estimated by (note), 28 ; returns 
to England, 29 ; makes two more 
voyages, 30 ; his murder, 30 ; 
land named by, 51 ; allusion to 
the exploits of, 58. 

Hughes, Mr. Robert, midshipman 
of Carcass f 73. 

Hull, ship of, met at Spitzbergen, 
37 ; shipwreck men swim to ship 
of, 38 ; Poole arrives at, 40. 

Hydrographer, a brief discourse 
written by the, 60 ; simple nature 
of the, 60 ; sorely puzzled, 65, 
268 ; his reasons for advocating 
Arctic research, 68 ; truthfulness 
of voyages believed in by the, 

70. 
Hydrometer, misapplication of the 
term (note), 149. 



I. 



Ice, terrible abundance of, 20; 
William severely handled by, 23; 
unable to make progress through, 
24 ; unable to see out of main- 
top on account of, 24 ; ^eat store 
of, seen by Hudson, 28 ; seen by 
Poole not very heavy, 33 ; met, 
close to Spitzbergen, 35 ; ship 
almost split by piece of, 41 ; met 
in 75° N. Lat., 46 ; progress 
arrested by, 46 ; Fotherby re- 
pulsed by, 48 ; Baffin experiences 
no hindrance from, 55 ; at the 
North Pole there is no, 63 ; a 
large body of, seen, 115 ; treated 
like land, 115 ; round Jan Mayen 
Island, 119 ; ships crushed by the, 
127 ; seen north of Hakluyt 
Headland, 132; sighted by Phipps, 
133; appeared like a high con- 
tinent, 134; a solid body of, 135; 
{jailing amonsrgt loose, 136 ; ship's 
way stopped by^ 138 ; smojth 



water always obtained in the, 
141 ; battling with the, 156 ; an 
ocean of, 158 ; unsatisfactory 
view of the, 161 ; no opening to 
be found in the, 1 76 ; meet the 
main body of the, 180 ; ships 
completely surrounded by, 185 ; 
imprisoned by the, 186 ; heavy 
nature of the, 198 ; serious col- 
lision with the, 202 ; favourable 
change supposed to have taken 
place in the, 233 ; Buchan meets 
the main body of the, 238 ; heavy 
accumulation of, 239 ) Buchan's 
unsuccessful struggle with the, 
246 ; heavy barrier of, 249 ; ship's- 
progress arrested in Smith Sound 
by, 292 ; heavy nature of the, 296. 

Ice-anchors, ships provided with, 
88 ; one put out on each bow, 
140. 

Iceberg, description of an, attended 
with fatal results, 52 ; a large, 
181 ; in the Atlantic, 233; Beechey 
describes the formation of an, 
242, 244 ; size and weight of an, 
245 ; forms a prominent feature 
01 Arctic scenery, 291 ; Jllert 
nearly destroyed by an, 293. 

Iceland, King Arthur sails to sub- 
due, 2 ; a voyage to, considered 
an Arctic one, 2 ; not the same 
as the present island, 2 ; visited 
by De Lynna, 1 1. 

Ice -pilots ; see pilots. 

Ice- poles, used on board Racehorse, 
138, 140. 

Ice-saws, ships supplied with, 88 ; 
probable use of, 96 ; men set to 
work with, 189. 

Icicles, hang at the ropes' ends, 159; 
snow falls like, 160. 

Impostors, exposure of, 171. 

Instruments, mathematical, supplied 
to Phipps, 99 ; sent on shore, 
131 ; astronomical, got onboard, 
155 ; tents erected for, 208. 

Irving, Charles, surgeon of Race- 
horscj 72 ; his apparatus for dis- 
tilling water, 75 ; joins the Racc' 
horse^ 99 : his advice regarding 
diet, 100 ; chlorine estimation 
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and specitic gravity of the sea, 
ascertained by, io8 ; salt water 
converted into fresh by, 113 ; 
see notey same page ; a hi^h hill 
ascended by, 152 ; followed by a 
black dog, 152. 
Isabella, Cape, reached by the 
Alert, 323. 



J. 



Jackman, Charles, commands the 
William, 22 ; served as mate with 
Frobisher, 22 ; goes to sea and is 
never heard of, 25. 

James, King, Spitzbergen taken 
possession of in name of, 47. 

Jan Mayen Island, Racehorse to the 
eastward of, 119. 

Japan, a passage to, m& the North 
Pole, 26 ; discourse of a passage 
to, 60 ; a ship sails across the 
North Pole from, 67. 

Joseph, Benjamin, in command of 
a fleet, 44 ; despatched on a 
voyage of discovery, 45. 

Joseph Henry, Cape, Markham 
starts on the ice from, 308 ; parties 
separate off, 309 ; reached by 
Markham on his return journey, 
318. 



K. 



Kara Sea, strait discovered lead- 
ing into the, 20 ; the George and 
William enter the, 23. 

Kilkenny ; see Cats. 

King of Prussia, wlialer, spoken 
with by Phipps, 141. 

Knight, John, allusion to voyage 
of, 26. 



L. 



Lapland, Burrough sails along the 
northern coast of, 20 ; Pet and 
Jackman separate off, 22. 

Land, Hudson discovers, 28, 



Latitude, obtained by using an 
astrolabe, 10 ; Hudson reaches 
his highest, 28 ; supposed, reached 
by Marmaduke, 42 ; hi<ibest, 
reached by Baffin, 55 ; of Nore- 
light, determined, 108 ; high, 
reached by Phipps, 159; rewards 
for reaching a high, 232 ; highest 
reached by Buchan, 250 ; Pany 
reaches his highest, 277 ; Parry's 
surpassed by Alerfs sledge par- 
ties, 303 ; Markham crosses tlie 
83rd parallel of, 314; Markham 
reaches the highest, 316. 

I^eaks, discovered in Racehorse and 
Carcass, 91. 

Leap-frog, played on the ice, 187. 

Lee Road, Joseph's expedition sails 
from, 46. 

Letters, sent to England by a SfKsa^ 
115 ; sent by whaler Rockingham, 
132. 

Liverpool Island approached bj 
Fotherby, 49. 

Longitude of Fairhaven, 153. 

Longitude, Board of, clothing to 
Arctic ships supplied by the, 92; 
ditto is<ued, 1 16. 

Lucas, Mr. Charles, midshipman of 
Racehorse, 73. 

Lutwidge, Commander, appointed 
to command Carcass, 71 ; com- 
mander of the Carcass, 73 ; re- 
ceives same rate of pay as Cap- 
tain Phipps, 133 ; reference to the 
journal of (note), 185 ; his report 
on the ice, 186 ; promoted to the 
rank of Captain, 229 ; Parr)"-! 
scheme conceived from the report 
of, 256. 

Lynna, Nicholas de, the voyai^e of, 
9 ; visits Iceland, 1 1 ; governed 
by the **laws of Auleron," 11. 

Lyon, loss of English whaler, 
130. 

Lyon, Israel, astronomer in Raa- 
horse, 72 ; instruments pro\ndcd 
for, 99 ; latitude of Nore-light 
determined by, 108 ; experiments 
with the dipping needle conducted 
by, 118; latitude of Vogelzang 
determined by, 147. 
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M. 

Maccaroni taste, ships fitted in 

the, 104. 
Mackarel, a mermaid speckled like 

a, 31. 
Magdalena Bay, Dorothea and Trent 

meet at, 238 ; excursions and 

observations taken in, 240 ; game 

obtained at, 245. 
Magdalena Point, in Spitzbergen, 

131- 

Magnetic attraction, hydrographer 

puzzled by, 65. 
Magnetic needle, variation of, 55 ; 

at the Pole, always pointin*; 

north, 64 ; Lieut. Foster ordered 

to make observations with the, 

258. 
Magnetism, terrestrial, in the ninth 

century, ignorance of the laws of, 

5. 
Markham, Commander, starts on 

his northern journey, 308 ; com- 
parisons between Parry's journey 
and that of, 310; nature of the 
road travelled by, 312 ; heavy 
boat abandoned by, 313 ; reaches 
the highest latitude, 316 ; returns 
to the Alei't, 319. 

Markham, Mr. Clements, his un- 
remitting exertions, 285 ; his 
exertions rewarded, 287. 

Marmaduke, Captain, in command 
of a Hull whaler, 39 ; reprehen- 
sible conduct of, 39 ; met near 
Spitzbergen, 42 ; mistake regard- 
ing his reaching a high latitude 
explained, 42. 

Merry Mar gar et^ Edge commands 
the, 35; fitted for whaling, 35; 
wrecked off Spitzbergen, 37. 

Materials, for house building: taken, 
97 ; for experiments numerous 
and heavy, 104. 

Mathematical ; see Instruments. 

Masts, rolling of ship endangers, 
225. 

Mate, killed by falling of a piece of 
ice, 53. 

Maudlin Sound, Fotherby anchors 
in, 46. 



McClintock, Sir Leopold, superin- 
tends fitting out Alert and Dis- 
covery y 288. 

Meals of Parry's sledge party, 269. 

Mediterranean, expedition intended 
for the, 92. 

Melville Bay, danqfers of, 56 

Melville, the Earl of, a plan sub 
mitted to, 234. 

Memorial submitted to Henry the 
Eighth, 13. 

Men, difficulty of getting, for Arctic 
service, 76 ; exemplary conduct 
of, 194; work day and night, 

195. 
Mcrcator, Gerard, the authority for 

De Lynna's voyage, 10. 
Merchants of London, Hudson sent 

out by the, 26. 
Mermaid, marvellous stoiy of a, 

31. 

Meta Incognita, reached by the 

Dominus Vobiscum^ 14 ; Frobi- 

sher discovers ore in, 21. 
Midshipman's berth, not a good 

place to write a book in, 230. 
Midshipmen, able seamen borne in 

lieu of, 71 ; a well clothed, 199. 
Miller, David, master's mate of 

Racehorse^ 73. 
Minikin pin, no hole big enough to 

put in a, 143. 
Minion, one of two ships sent out 

in 1536, 15. 
Moffin's Island (note), 168 ; ice- 
pilots never went east of, 169. 
Moment, an anxious, 252. 
Monarch, Merry, subject of Polar 

exploration revived during rei^n 

of; 60. 
Monmouth, Geoffry of; see Mcnu- 

metensis. 
Monumetensis, Galfridus, his His- 

to ire of the Kings of England , 

Is 

Mortar, bricks and, taken in Phipp 's 
expedition, 97 ; usefulness of, 

99. 
Moss, Dr., starts with Markham, 

3C9. 
Mount of God's Mercy, named by 

Hudson, 28. 

Z 2 
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Moxon, Mr. Joseph, writes a dis- 
course on the passage by the 
North Pole, 60. 

Mulock, Joshua, master's mate of 
Carcass, 74. 

Munchau»-eD, an Arctic, 172, 

Murder, and cannibalism, crimes of, 
16 ; of Hudson by his crew, 30. 

Muscovy Company, Cabot governor 
of, 19 ; disappointed at results of 
Burrough's voyage, 20; result of 
Queen Elizabeth^s communication 
to the, 21 ; expedition organized 
by, 21 ; incorporation of the, 
(note) 32 ; voyage undertaken 
under auspices of the, 32 ; Jonas 
Poole's instructions from the, 35 ; 
benefited by the capture of 
whales, 40 ; prize confiscated to 
the, 45; despatch of a fleet by 
the, 45 ; persuaded to venture 
the sum of 2,cxx>/., 52 ; continue 
to send vessels to the north, 52. 

Mu>ikets dischai^ed by men on ice 
as signal of distress, 248. 



N. 



Nares, Sir George, his Polar expe- 
dition, 285 ; appointed to the 
command of expedition, 287 ; 
instructions received by, 288 ; 
sails from England, 290 ; critical 
position of ships described by, 
293 ; takes advantage of an op- 
portunity to push on, 297 ; his 
description oi Aiert*s winter quar- 
ters, 298, 300 ; fully aware of the 
difficulties to Idc overcome, 306 ; 
his account of the start of the 
sledge parties, 307 ; decides on 
returning to England, 320; com- 
munication made to, by her Ma- 
jesty, 304. 

Narwhal, difference between the, 
and the walrus (note), 178. 

Navy Board, orders from the, for 
e<iuipment of Arctic ships, 86. 

Navy, Royal, articles of war, for the 
the use of the, 1 1 ; offence in the, 
punishable by death, 40; con- 



densed water first used in the, 75 ; 
manners of victualling the, 100; 
idle hands in the, 235. 
Nelson, Horatio, a midshipman in 
the Carcass^ 71, 73 ; disperses 
the walruses, 184. 
Ne vvfoundland , reached by the Trim- 
tie and Minion, 16 ; Buchan*s 
voyage across, 236. 
Nicholas, St., a port in White Sei, 

36. 
Nips, Dorothea and Trent sub- 
jected to severe, 250. 
Norway, formerly called Scantia, 
3 ; conquest of islands apper- 
taining to, 3 ; probable visit to, 
by Othar, 6 ; a sloop from, fallen 
in with, 112; coast of, under 
their lee, 223, 227. 
Norwegians, Iceland peopled by 

the, 2. 
North-East Island, ice infringes on, 

186 ; water seen off, 188. ** 
North Pole, subjugation of islands 
under the, 3 ; accounts of the, 
being reached a thousand years 
ago, 5 ; De Lynna's voya^ of 
discovery to 9 ; expedition sent 
for the discovery of, in 1527, 13; 
the Dominus Vobiscum sails to 
the, 14 ; voyage of discovery to 
the, in 1536, 15; Frobisher's ex- 
pedition to the, 21 ; voyages of 
Davis, Weymouth, and Knight, 
to the, 26 ; allusion to Hudson's 
voyage to, 29 ; Hudson sent to 
discover a passage by the, 26; 
his intention to sail right across 
the, 27; no passage to Cathay 
by the, 29; voyage undertaken 
towards, 32 ; passage to be at- 
tained by, 33 ; Poole ordered to 
attempt discoveries to, 35 ; Wil- 
liam Baffin's voyage to the, 54 ; 
Mr. Moxon writes a discourse on 
a passage to the, 60 ; reasons for 
believing in the accessibility of, 
61 ; reached by a Dutch ship, 62; 
objections to a passage by the, 
64 ; less cold at the, than in 
Greenland, 65 ; an open sea 
about the, 66 ; successful voyage to 
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the, 69 ; George the Third orders 
an expedition to sail towards the, 
70 ; no prize money to be gained 
at the, 76 ; Captain Phipps's expe- 
dition to, 84 ; a piece of, for a 
walking-stick, 95 ; a Frenchman 
who had been beyond the, 172 ; 
Buchan's voyage towards the, 
232; reward for reaching the, 
232; Ross's expedition to the, 
235 ; Buchan's orders to reach 
the, 237 ; Sir Edward Parry's 
attempt to reach the, 255 ; his 
instructions to reach the, 258 ; an 
expedition decided on to explore 
the regions round the, 287 ; the 
primary object to reach the, 288 ; 
the Alert enjoys a winter nearer 
the, than any one else, 303 ; 
Markham gets within 400 miles 
of the, 316 ; not attainable by 
Smith Sound, 319. 

Nore, arrival of the Prosperous at 
the, 60 ; Racehorse and Carcass 
sail from the, 77 ; arrive at the, 
105 ; dip of the magnetic needle 
at the, 153 ; the Racehorse and 
Carcass arrive at the, 228. 

Nore-light, latitude of, determined, 
108. 

Novaya Zemlya, strait separating, 
from Vaigatz Island discovered, 
20 ; Speedwell lost on a reef near, 
60. 



O. 



Oatmeal, used in the navy, loi. 

Obi, river, expedition sent to, 21. 

Objections to a passage to the 
North Pole answered, 64. 

Observations, at Fairhaven, 153 ; 
completed, 155 ; good, 160 ; com- 
menced at Smeerenberg, 209. 

Officers, of Racehorse^ of Carcass, 
list of, 72 ; selection of, for Cap- 
tain Phipps's expedition, 88 ; care- 
ful selection of, 287. 

Ordnance, piece of, hove overboard 
by disruption of iceberg, 53. 

Ore, gold, obtained by Frobisher, 
21. 



Orfordness, arrival of the Racehorse 
and Carcass at, 228. 

Osborn, Admiral Sherard, his ex- 
ertions for the despatch of an 
expedition, 285 ; rewarded by 
success, 287. 

Othar, presentation of, to King 
Alfred, 3 ; his proposal listened 
to, 4 ; his departure, 4 ; he dis- 
covers new lands, 5, 6; rescues 
shipwrecked men, 7 ; returns to 
England, 8 ; his account of 
whaling, 9. 

Oxford, a friar of, his voyage, lo. 



P. 



Pacific, Buchan ordered to pass 
from the Atlantic to the, 236. 

Pack, the, sighted by Phipps, 133 ; 
reconnoitring along the, 135 ; sail- 
ing along edge of, 156 ; solidity of, 
161 ; unable to enter, 176 ; great 
pressure exerted by, 187, 193 ; 
drifting of, 193 ; unchanged, 211 ; 
change supposed to have taken 
place in the Polar, 233 ; reported 
impenetrability of, 246 ; Buchan 
examines the edge of, 251 ; Buchan 
takes his ship into, 251 ; met by 
Parry, 262 ; nature of, in a hi«rh 
latitude, 277 ; great pressure ex- 
erted by, 300. 

Paloeocrystic ice, raassiveness of the, 

301. 
Parhelion, seen by Parry, 274. 

Parkinson and Frodsham furnish 
chronometers to Parry, 268. 

Parliament, act of, offering rewards 
for reaching a high latitude, 232. 

Parr, Lieutenant, acts as second to 
Markham, 308 ; starts to obtain 
relief for party, 318. 

Parry, Lieutenant, sails in Ross's 
expedition, 235. 

Parry, Sir Edward, his voyage 
towards the North Pole, 255 ; 
his services in the Arctic regions, 
257 ; starts on his sledge journey, 
260 ; his routine while travelling, 
266 ; beset in the snow, 273 ; 
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reaches his highest latitude, 277 ; 
returns to the Hecla^ 281 ; dis- 
tance accomplished by, 2S2 ; re- 
port of, proves the difficulty of 
the Spitzbergen route, 289 ; 
Markham's journey compared 
with that of, 310; opinion of, 
regarding Arctic explorations, 

325. 
Parry, John, purser of Carcass^ 73. 

Patriotism of Englishmen may yet 
be aroused, 58. 

Pay, special rate of, 75. 

Paul's, St., Canon of. Cathedral, 
sails in an Arctic expedition, 13 ; 
{see note) 307. 

Pease, used in the navy, loi. 

Pennington, Josh., second lieu- 
tenant of Carcass y 73. 

Pepys, Mr. Samuel, arguments of, 

59. 
Pet, Arthur, in command of George^ 

22 ; served with Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby, 22. 
Phipps, Captain the Honourable, his 
voyage, 69 ; selected for the 
command, 71; Captain-'of H.M.S. 
Racehorse, 72 ; same rate of pay 
as Commander Lutwidge, 75 ; 
he corroborates Mr. Floyd's nar- 
rative, 78; his book (note), 78; 
result of voyage of, 80 ; his 
abilities, 84 ; reduces armament 
of ships, JJ9; time pieces entrusted 
to the care of, 99 ; his determina- 
tion to fight with De Bougainville, 
102 ; his abilities as an orator, 
108 ; his experiments with the 
dipping needle, 118; precautions 
on sighting of ice, 133; reaches 
a high latitude, (note) 159; 
interrogates and exposes impostors 
171 ; book used for compilation 
of Chap. IX. (note) 185 ; sends 
Mr. Walden to examine ice, 190 ; 
orders boats to be equipped, 191 ; 
his intention to abandon ships, 
192 ; explores the ice, 195 ; his 
account of breaking an anchor, 
203 ; decides to return to England, 
213 ; his account of a severe gale, 
(note) 226 ; his narrative com- 



pared with that of Mr. Floyd, 
229; Parry's scheme conceived 
from the report of, 256. 
Pink, meaning of the term (note), 

59-. 

Polarisy U.S. exploring ship, reaches 
a high latitude, 289. 

Polar ice, sighted by Wood, 60. 

Polar pack, Hudson's report on state 
of, 29. 

Polar voyage, Pet's not strictly one, 
25 ; the last, 323. 

Policy, warlike, displayed by the 
English, 17. 

Poole, Jonas, sails in Amity ^ 32; 
his error regarding the identity of 
Spitzbergen, 33 ; his observations 
regarding a passage, 33 ; error 
made by, regarding dates, 34; 
again engaged in 161 1, 35 ; relates 
capsizing of ElizcUfeth^ 37 ; m 
command of two ships in 1612, 
40; his mistake about Captain 
Marmaduke, 42. 

Popularity of Arctic enterprise, 
270. 

Pork, allowance of, in navy, 100. 

Portsmouth, Alert and Discamj 
sail from, 290. 

Prayers, day commenced with, 268; 
the day concluded with, 271. 

Press-gang, ordered to be ready, 91. 

Prize money, not to be gained at 
the North Pole, 76. 

Proclamation regarding bounty 
issued, 90. 

Programme of the Alert's sledging 
campaign, 305, 307. 

Proven, arrival of the Arctic expedi- 
tion at, 291. 

Provisions, scarcity of, 193 ; depot 
of, established at Walden Island, 

259. 

PuUen, Mr., reads prayers to the 
sledgers, 307. 

Pumps, chains, fitted to Racehorse 
and Carcass, 75 ; all hands em- 
ployed at the, 225. 

Purchas, his accounts of early 
voyages, 34. 

Purcell, carpenter of the Carcass^ 
74. 
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Q. 



Queen, {see Elizabeth) letter from 
the, 323. 



R. 



Racehorse t bomb vessel, selected for 
Arctic service, 71 ; Captain Phipps 
takes command of, 71 ; list of 
officers of, 72 ; complement of, 
74 ; desertions from, 76 ; appoint- 
ment of Mr. Floyd to, 84; fittings 
of, similar to Carcass, 87 ; a leak 
discovered in, 91 ; leaves Dept- 
ford, 103 ; receives a visit from a 
large walrus, 124 ; has to shorten 
sail for Carcass, 136 ; puts to sea, 
155 ; sails along edge of pack, 
156 ; Carcass keeps company 
with, 162; forced into the ice, 
165 ; fires a gun to recall party, 
182 ; Carcass comes into collision 
with, 192; expected to be crushed, 
196; release of, 203; anchors at 
Smeerenberg, 206 ; free of the 
ice, 212 ; delayed by dull sailing 
of Carcass, 216 ; heavy gales 
experienced by the, 217, 221, 
224; throws two guns overboJ»rd, 
226. 

Rain, a nuisance, 163 ; unusual fall 
of, 263. 

Raleigh, allusion to the exploits of, 
58. 

Ramsay, John, gunner of Carcass, 

74. 
Rambles enjoyed on shore, 151. 

Rayner, Robert, his description of 

a mermaid, 31. 
Rebecca, loss of English whaler, 

130. 
Record office, Public, 229. 
Reindeer, obtained in Magdalena 

Bay, 245 ; brought by Parry for 

sledging purposes, 258. 
Release of ships, 204. 
Rhen- field, ships abreast of the, 

173. 
Resolution, one of Poolers squadron, 

35 ; bound to St. Nicholas, 36. 



Resolutions formed by young offi- 
cers not carried out, 228, 

Results, of Hudson's voyage, 29 ; 
of Buchan's expedition, 254. 

Rewards, offered for reaching a high 
latitude, 232. 

Rigging, of ships examined, 89. 

Ritenbank, arrival of the Aleri at, 
291. 

Robinson, James, clerk on board 
Carcass, 73. 

Rockingham, whaler, communicate 
with, 126; information obtained 
from master of, 127 ^ whales a 
g;ood prize for the, 128; again 
sighted, 132. 

Rocks, ships drifting towards, 196. 

Rodney, Sir George, his command 
at, 83. 

Ropes, beaten with sticks in order 
to relieve them of ice, 240. 

Ross, Sir John, his voyage to Baf- 
fin's Bay, 56; his expedition for 
the discoveiy of a north-west pas- 
sage, 235 ; Buchan, ordered, if 
possible, to communicate with, 
237 ; beset in snow, 273. 

Rosu, Sir James, appointed as lieu- 
tenant to Ilecla, 258 ; accom- 
panies Parry on his sledge journey, 
260. 

Rotge Hill, ascent of, 240. 

Routine, daily, carried out by Parry, 
266 ; Markham's, identical with 
Parry's, 310. 

Royal Society ; see Society. 
Rudder, of Aleri disabled, 297. 
Ru^hworth, Edward, midshipman of 

Carcass, 74. 
Rus>ians, death of ten out of fif- 
teen, 130. 



S. 



Sails, unbent and repaired, 154; 
to balance a, 224; j^^ Studding- 
sails. 

Sailor of today, not inferior to 
those of earlier times, 58. 

Sanderson, his hope, reached by 
Baffin, 55. 
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Sandwich, Earl of, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, 70; visits the 
Racehorse and CaretuSy 77. 

Sannders, Sir Charles, hid expedi* 
tion laid aside, 92. 

Saws ; see Ice saws, 

Scott, George, mid>hipman on board 
the Racehorse ^ 73. 

Scoresby, Dr., his report of the ice, 
256. 

Scurvy, Markham*s party attacked 
with, 314 ; disabled state of party 
t>y. 316 ; distressing condition of 
Markham's sledge party from, 
318 ; magnitude of outb^reak of, 
321. 

Seal, Greenland, mistaken for a 
mermaid, 31 ; a large number of, 
seen, 125, 128. 

Seamen, gunners, allusion to, 96. 

Seamen, able, borne in lieu of mid 
shipmen, 71 ; given to be super- 
stitious, 91 ; liable to temptation, 
94 ; their ideas regarding the ex 
pedition, 95. 

Searle, Richard, master's mate to 
Carcass^ 74. 

Sea worthies, never to be forgotten, 

58. 

Serch- thrifty fitting out of, 18 ; de- 
parture of, 20. 

Seven Islands, land supposed to be 
the, 174; (note), 175. 

Shane, James, master's mate on 
board Racehorse^ 74. 

Sheerness dockyard, officers of, im- 
posed upon, 107. 

Ships, preparations to abandon, 191, 
198 ; miraculous escape of, 204. 

Shipwreck, of Mary Margaret y 37; 
of Elizabeth^ 37 ; narrow escape 
from, 132. 

Shipwrecked fishermen, re-cue of, 
by Othar, 7. 

Shoils, precautions to avoid, 174. 

Shocks, received from striking ice, 
136, 143, 165. 

Shetland, ships arrived at the coa.-t 
of, 109 ; visit of fishermen from, 
no ; fishermen get dnmk, no ; 
birds accompany ships from, to 
Spitzbergen, 123. 



Siesta of whales not dlstm'bed, 41. 

Signals, ap{X)mted for kcepiug com- 
pany, i^ ; made to Carcass^ 173. 

Sledges, reindeer thought u?efnl for 
dragging, 25S ; start of Parry's, 
260 ; sent out by the Alert in 
the autumn, 299 ; leave the Alert 
for the spring campaign, 306; 
difficulties in advancing the, 312. 

Sledge boat, description of Piany's, 
260. 

Smecrenberg, Phipps anchors off, 
206 ; derivation of its name, and 
description,* 207 ; survey of har- 
bour, 209. 

Smuggler, sail suspected of bcii^, 
112. 

Snow, met with, 115, description 
of (note), 115. 

Sn-)w, mountain covered with, 50; 
falls in stellar formation, 160; 
like icicles, 160 ; ropes doubled 
in thickness .by fall of, 201 ; 
harder at night than dnriog the 
day, 266 ; used to keep the Alert 
warm, 302. 

Snow - blindness, precautions to 
avoid, 266. 

Society, Royal, fellow of, Mr. 
Moxon, 60 ; papers read before, 
70 ; specimens collected for the, 
180 ; President and Council of 
the, submit scheme for Polar ex* 
ploration, 234 ; Copley Medal 
of the, awarded to Lieut. Foster, 
(no'e) 257 ; committee appointed 
by the, 286 ; see Geographical. 

Soundings, attempt to obtain, US; 
obtained off Spitzbergen, 138; 
144, 158, 165, 175, taken to 
avoid shoals, 174 ; obtained in 
cracks through ice, 193 ; ob- 
tained N.W. of Shetland, 21S: 
Specimens reserved for Royal 
Society, 180. 

Southey, his mistake regarding 
rating of Nelson, 71. 

Speedwell, sent out, commanded by 
Captain Wood, 59 ; loss of, 60. 

Spitzbergen, probable discovery of, 
by Othar, 7 ; discovery of whale 
fishing, uv sea of, 27 ; sighted by 
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Hudson, 28 ; Poole mistakes 
Greenland for, 33 ; sea not 
navigable in May, 34 ; ice met 
close to, 36 ; an open sea reached 
off, 46 ; coast of, cleared by 
wind of ice, 115 ; the Racehorse 
abreast of, 123 ; well-named, 
125 ; appearance of, 125 ; ships 
of war at, 130 ; never visited in 
early part of the year, (note) 2, 
148 ; difficulty of recognition, 
164 ; correct chart of, 168 ; bear- 
ing of Seven Islands from (note), 
175, no fish at, 180; the 
most northern point of, 190 ; 
general remarks on, 210 ; Buchan 
ordered to sail between Greenland 
and, 236 ; formation of icebergs 
in sea of, 242 ; Lieut. Fisher, 
ordered to visit coast of, 258. 
Springfield y whaler, loss of, 127, 

130. 
Squall, struck by a heavy, 221 ; 

frequent and heavy, 222. 
Stamford, John, boatswain, H.M.S. 

Racehorse y 73. 
Steamship, dangers lessened in. 

Steer-man, relation of a Dutch, 62, 
t"^ ; commanded to steer due 
north, 67, 

Stern-post of William damaged, 
24. 

Stoked vessel, 36. 

Storm, pinnace destroyed by a 
southerly, 36. 

Strong, John, purser to H.M.S. 
RacehorsCy 72. 

Studding-sails, hauled down on 
sighting the ice^ 133; cut up to 
make drag belts, 192. / 

Sun, great heat of the, 33, 153 ; 
early rising and late setting of 
the, no; its shape, no; at mid- 
night, 7* above horizon, 1 14 ; not 
seen for six days, 120; melts 
snow on a floe, 137 ; departure 
of the, at Alerts winter quarters, 
303 ; return of the, 304. 

Sundays, non-observance of, 79. 

Swedish, a, ship sighted, 223. 

Swell, sets ship towards pack, 140 ; 



a heavy, from the S.W., 145 ; 

from the south, 165 ; a great, 

from the S.W. 220 ; increase.^, 
222. 



T. 



Table Island, a depot established 
by Parry at, 278; reached by 
Parry, 281. 

Tacking (note), 134. 

Temperature, little alteration of, 
1 10 ; of water at a great depth 
112; exaggeration of, 122; little 
difference of, in twenty-four hours, 
267 ; whilst asleep in boats, 272 ; 
lowest recorded, 304 ; difference 
of, experienced by Parry and 
Markham, 310. 

Tempest, a severe, 225. 

Thames, Dorothea and Trent sail 
out of the, 237 ; the Hecla ar- 
rives in the, 281. 

Thermometer, used for obtaining 
deep-sea temperatures, 112 ; sunk 
to the depth of 120 fathoms, 128; 
raised by being exposed to the 
sun, 153; at freezing-point, 160. 

Thomazeny name of Fotherby's 
ship, 46. 

Thunderstorm, a heavy, 106. 

Tide, a very irregular, at Fairhaven, 

154. 

Timbers, cracking of the ship's, 
252. 

Timekeepers, entrusted to the care 
of Phipps, 99 ; excellence of, 109. 

Toilet, sledging parties limited, 268, 

Tomahawks, used to support the 
feet whilst climbing, 241. 

Toms, John, midshipman of the 
CarcasSy 74. 

Trawl, put over to catch fish, 180. 

Travelling, monotonous, 262 ; Par- 
ry's routine whilst, 266 ; dresses 
for, 268. 

Trenty selected for Arctic service, 
235 ; Franklin appointed to com- 
mand, 235 ; Lieutenant Beechey, 
first lieutenant of, 236 ; George 
Back, mate in, 236; a relief party 
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sent out from the, 249 ; seriously 

damaged, 253. 
Treurenberg Bay, selected as an 

anchorage for Hecla^ 259. 
Trinitie^ one of two ships sent out 

in 1536 to discover a N.W. 

pas<age, 15. 
Trinity Harbour, named by Fother- 

by, 47. 

Tropics, weather moderate as in 

England in the, 65. 
Trumpets, used as fog signals, iii. 



U. 



U PERN I VI K, arrival of the AUrt 
and Discovery at, 29 1 . 



V. 



Vaigatz Island, strait discovered 
separating, from Novaya Zemlya, 
20 ; George and William agree to 
meet off, 23. 

Variation of compass, the greatest, 
55 ; observed by Baffin, 56 ; ex- 
periments made on by Phipps, 
in Hudson and Baffin bays, 119; 
118; at Fairhaven, 153; deter- 
mined, 181. 

Vogelhoek, of Barents, approached 
by Hudson, 28. 

Vogelzang (note), 135 ; (note), 
146 ; its position determined by 
Mr. Lyon, 147 ; (note), 148 ; one 
point forming the sound called, 
150 ; Smeerenberg deeper than, 
207. 

Volleys of small arms as fog 
signals, ill. 

W. 

Walden, Frederick, midshipman 
oV Racehorsey 73 ; sent to examine 
ice, 190; island named after, 

Walden Island, depot of provisions 
left at, by Parry, 259. 



Wallace, Thomas, assistant surgeon 

of Carcass, 73. 
Wallis, William, surgeon of Carcass^ 

73. 
Walrus, a large, seen, 124 ; attack 

a boat, 178; difference between 

a narwhal and (note), 178; 

pleasure of being attaciced by, 

179 ; ferocious attack by, 183. 

Wapping, arrival of Fotherby at, 
48 ; place of J. Ben*s residence, 
67. 

Wardhus, George and JVilliam^ part 
company off, 22. 

Water, apparatus for distilling, 75; 
sea, converted into fresh, 113; 
first used in the navy, 1 14 ; send 
boat for, 131 ; obtained from a 
floe, 137 ; boat sent for, 147, 
149 ; ships complete writh, 154; 
waterproof canvas, used in con- 
struction of boats, 260. 

Weather, foul, ships separated by, 
36; coldness of, affected by 
winds, 119; exceeding thick, 132; 
variable, 140 ; after leaving Bear 
Island, encounter severe, 239; 
Parry experiences thick, 264. 

Weazel, supppsed to be seen, 184. 

Waygatz Strait, ships abreast of, 
173 ; current in, 210. 

Weights, Elizabeth capsized by 
removing, 37 ; dragged by Parry's 
sledge parties, 262. 

West, carpenter of H.M.S. Race- 
horse, 73. 

Weymouth, Georgtf, allusion to 
voyage of, 26. 

Whales, early mention of the capture 
of, 9 ; Mary Margaret, fitted to 
^il^ 35 ; capture of seventeen, 
40 ; so many seen as to be impos- 
sible to count, 41; a sleepy, 41; 
Bordeaux ship permitted to kill, 
45 ; the capture of, an object, 
45 ; curious story connected with 
a dead, 48 ; three seen, 122, 128. 

Whale fishery, prosecuted by Joseph 
and Edge, 44 ; reports relating 
to, 52. 

Whale ships, yearly voyages to 
Baffin's Bay, 56 ; loss of seven, 
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130 ; two Dutch and four English 
at anchor, 149 ; captains of, 
stimulated by offer of rewards, 
232 ; two selected for Buchan's 
expedition, 235 ; diFagreeable 
news received from, 246. 

Wheels, supplied to Parry for sledge 
journey (note), 261. 

White, Mr. George, starts under 
Markham, 309. 

White Sea, Burrough sails into, 20. 

I'Villiam^ bark, commanded by 
Jackman, 22 ; bad sailing of, 23 ; 
falls in with the George, 23 ; 
damaged condition of, 24 ; novel . 
mode of heaving up, 24 ; loss of, 

25. 
Willoughby, Sir Hugh, his ill-fated 

expedition, 22. 
Winds, unfavourable to sailing of 
Kacehorsey 106; continuance of 
unfavourable, 109 ; attended by 
fog, 117 ; temperature affected, 
Ii9» ^37 ;• smell ice-like, 120; 
variable, experienced, 129 ; in- 
constant off the coast of Spitz- 
bergen, 210. 



Winter, arrangements for passing 

the, 302. 
Wood, Captain, supports Mr. Pepys' 

arguments, 59; commands the 

Speedwell and Prosperous^ 59. 
Woolwich, Racehorse anchors a 

little above, 103 ; sails from, 

105. 
Writing, difficulty of, on board ship, 

230. 
Wykeham, Geoi^e, third lieutenant 

of Carcass y 73. 



X. 



Xebec, similar to a pink, (note) 59. 



Y. 



Yarn, galley, any, believed in by 
Mr. Moxon, 61. 



Z. 

Zemlya ; see Novaya. 



THE END. 
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able style of narrative than his it is hardly possible to conceive. We seem 

to be accompanying him in his trip round the world, so lifelike is his 

description of the countries he visit^," — Land and Wat^r. 

Campbell. — TURKS and greeks. Notes of a recen^ Ex- 
cursion. By the Hon. Dudley Campbell, M.A. With Coloured 
Map. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

Carstafes. — WILLIAM CARSTARES : a Character and Career 
of the Revolutionanr Epoch (1649— 1 715). By Robert Story, 
Minister of RosneatL 8vo. i2s, 

Chatterton : A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY: By Daniel 
Wilson, LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature in 
University College, Toronto. Crown 8va ts, 6d, 

Chatterton : a story of ,THE year 177a By Professor 
Masson, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 5j. 
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Clark.— MEMORIALS FROM JOURNALS AND LETTERS 
OF SAMUEL CLARK, M.A., formerly Principal of the 
National Society's Training College, Battersea. Edited with 
Introduction by his Wife. With Portrait. Ciovm 8vo. p, 6d, 

Combe. — the life of GEORGE combe. Author of "The 
Constitution of Man." By Charles Gibbon. With Three 
Portraits engraved by J EENS. Two Vols. 8vo. 32J. 
**A graphic and interesting account of the long life andindefatigabte 

labours of a very remarkable man,** — Scotsman. 

Cooper.— ATHENiE CANTABRIGIENSES. By Charles 
Henry Cooper, F.S.A., and Thompson Cooper^ F.S.A. 
Vol L 8vo., 1500—85, i8j. ; VoL IL, 1586— 1609, lar. 

Correggio.— ANTONIO ALLEGRI da CORREGGIO. From 
the German of Dr. Julius Meyer, Director of the Ro]raI Gallery, 
Berlin. Edited, with an Introduction, by Mrs. Hkaton. Cqn- 
taining Twenty Woodbury-type Illustrations. Royal 8vo. Cloth 
elegant. 31 J. 6d, 
" The best and most readable biography of the master at present to be 

found in the English language** — Academy. "By its pictures alone 

the book forms a worthy tribute to the painter's genius" — Pall MAfJ. 

Gazette. 

Cox (G. V.)— RECOLLECTIONS OF OXFORD. By a 
V. Cox, M.A., New College, late Esquire Bedel and Coroner 
m the University of Oxford. Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo. 6$. 

Cunynghame (Sir A. T.) — my command in SOUTH 

AFRICA, 1874 — 78. Comprising Experiences of Travel in the 
Colonies of South Africa and the Independent States. By Sir 
Arthur Thurlow Cunynghame, G.C.B., then Lieutenant- 
Governor and Commander of the Forces in South Africa. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 12s, 6d, 
The Times says : — "// is a volume of great interest, .... full of 
incidents lokich vividly illustrate the condition of the Colonies and the 
character and habits of the natives // contains valuable illus- 
trations of Cape warfare^ and at the present moment it cannot fail to 
command wide- spread attention** 

** Daily News."— the daily NEWS' CORRESPOND- 
ENCE of the War between Germany and France, 1870 — i. Edited 
with Notes and Comments. New Edition. Complete in One 
Volume. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
THE DAILY NEWS' CORRESPONDENCE of the War between 
Russia and Turkey, to the fall of Kars. Including the letters oi 
Mr. Archibald Forbes, Mr. J. E. McGalian, and other Special 
Correspondents in Europe and Asia. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. (ys, 

FROM THE FALL OF KARS TO THE CONCLUSION OF 
PEACE. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
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Davidson.— THE life OF A SCOTTISH PROBATIONER ; 
being a Memoir of ThomaS; Davidson, with his Poems and 
Letters. By James Brown, Minister of St. James's Street 
Churchy Paisley. Second Edition, revised and enlai^edj with 
Portrait, Crown 8vo". 'js. 6d. 

Dcas.— THE RIVER CLYDE. An Historical Description of the 
Rise and Progress of the Harbour of Glasgow, and of the Im- 

Erovement of the River from Glasgow to Port Glasgow. By J. 
KEAS, M. In^t. C.E. 8vo. lOf. 6d, 

Denison.— A history of cavalry from the ear- 
liest TIMES. With Lessons for the Future. By Lieut. -Col. 
George Denison, Commanding the Govemor-Generars Body 
Guard, Canada, Author of " Modem Cavalry.** With Maps and 
Plans. 8vo. iSj. 

Dilke.— GREATER BRITAIN. A Record of Travel in English- 

speaking Countries during 1S66-7. (America, Australia, India.) 

By Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, M.P. Sixth Edition. 

Crown 8vo. dr. 

" Many of the subjects discussed in these pages" savs the Daily News, 

" are of the widest interest^ and such as no man who cares for the future 

of his race and of the world can afford to treat with indifference.** 

Doyle.— HISTORY OF AMERICA. By J. A. Doyle. With 
Maps. i8mo. 41. 6d, 
** Mr. Doyle's style is clear and simple, his facts are accurately stated, 
and his book is meritoriously free from prejudice on questions where 
partisanship runs high amongst usP — Saturday Review. 

Drummond of Hawthornden : the STORY OF HIS 

LIFE AND WRITINGS. By Professor Masson. With Por- 
trait and Vignette engraved by C. H. Jeens. Crown 8vo. loj. dd, 
. " Around his hero. Professor Masson groups national and individual 
episodes and sketches of character, which are of the greatest interest, ana 
which add to the value of a biographical work which we warmly recom- 
mend to the lovers of thoroughly healthy books,** — Notes and Queries. 

Duff. — Works by M. E. Grant-Duff, M.P., late Under Secietaiy 
of State for India : — 
NOTES OF AN INDIAN JOURNEY." W^ith Map. 8vo. iox. 6d, 
** These notes are full of pleasant remarks and illustratioHs, borrowed 

from every kind of source" — Saturday Review. 

MISCELLANIES POLITICAL AND LITERARY. 8vo. iox.6flr. 

Eadie.— LIFE OF JOHN EADIE, J:>X^,, LL.D. Ey James 
Brown, D.D., Author ot ** The Life of a Scottish Probationer/' 
With Portrait. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. yj. 6^. 
^* An ably written an^ characteristic biography J* — TlMES. 
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Elliotts — ^LIFE OF HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, of Brighton. 
By JosiAH B4TBMAN, M.A.^With Portrait, engiaved bj Jxens. 
Extra fcap. 8to. Tkird and Cneaper Edition, dr. 

Elze.— ESSAYS ON SHAKESPEARE. By Dr. Karl Elze. 
Translated with the Author's sanction by ll Do&A Schmitz. 
8vo. \zs. 
" A more desirable contrVmHom to ctiHcism has not recenUv heem nuuleJ* 

— ATH^NifiUlf. 

English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley. a 

Series of Short Books to tdl people what is best worth knowing 
as to the Life* Character, and Works of some of the great 
English Writers. In crown 8vo. Price 2s, 6d, each. 

I. DR. JOHNSON. By Leslie Stephen. [StxtA Thousand. 

** 77ie new series opens well with Mr, Leslie StephetCs sketch of Dr, 
Johnson, It cotUd hardly have been done better ; and it will convey to 
the readers far whom it is intended a juster estimate of Johnson than 
either of the two essays af Lord Maeaulay " — Pall Mall Gazette. 

IL SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hutton. \Fifth Thousand, 
** The totte of the volume is excellent throughout,*^ — ATHENiEUM. 
•' We could not wish for a more sug^^estive introduction to Scott and 
his poems and novels, ^^ — Examiner. 

III. GIBBON. By J. C. Morison. {Fifth Thousand, 
" As a clear, thoughtful, and attractiue record of the life and works of 

the greatest among the world* s historians, it deserves the highest praise,** — 
EXAiMINKR. 

IV. SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonds. [Fifth Thousand, 
** The lovers of this great poet are to be congratulated on having at 

their command so fresh, cleat, and intelligent a presentment of the subject, 
written by a man of adequate and wide cultured* — ^Athen^um. 

V. HUME. By Professor Huxley. IFifth Thousand. 
^^ It may fairly be said that no one now living could have expoutuM 

Hunu with more sympathy or with equal perspicuity '' — Athen^um. 

VI. GOLDSMITH. By William Black. {.Fifth Thousand, 
^^ Mr, Black brings a fine sympathyand taste to bear in his criticism 

of Goldsmiths writings as well as in his sketch of the incidents of his life" 

ATMENiEUM. 

VII. DEFOE. By W. Minto. 

BURNS. By Principal Shairp. \ 

SPENCER. By R.W. Church, Dean of St. Paul's, f r r *j. ^ 
HAWTHORNE. By Henry James. Jun. f L^* the press. 

THACKERAY. By Anthony Trollope. ) 

Others in preparation. 

Eton College, History of. By H. C. Maxwell Lyte, 

M.A. With numerous Illustrations by Professor Delamotte, 
Coloured Plates, and a Steel Portrait of the Founder, engraved 
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by C. H. Jeens. New and cheaper Issue, with Corrections. 

Medium 8vo. Cloth elegant 2is, 

** Jiitkerto no account of the • College, with all its associations, has 

appeared which can compare either in completeness or in interest with 

this. , , , It is indeed a book worthy of the ancient renown oj Kwg 

Henry's College." — Daily News. 

*' We are at length presented with a work on England^ s ji^reaiest public 
school, worthy of the subject of which it trecUs, , . . A really valu(file and 
authentic history of Eton College," — GUARDIAN. 

European History, Narrated in a Series of Historical 

Selections from the best Authorities. Edited and arranged by 

E. M. Sewell and C. M. Yonge. First Series, crown 8vo. 6j. ; 

Second Series, 1068-1228, crown 8vo. 6/. Third Edition. 

** IVe know of scarcely anything," says the Guardian, of this volume, 

"which is so likely to raise to a higher level the average standard of 

English education" 

Faraday, — MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. H. Gladstone, 

Ph.D., F.R.S. Second Edition, with Portrait engraved by Jeens 
from a photograph by J. Watkins. Crown 8vo. 4?. 6d. 
PORTRAIT. Artist's Proof. 5j. 

Contents : — /. The Story of his Ltfe. II, Study oj his Character, 
III, Fruits of his Experience, IV, His Method of Writing. V, The 
Value of his Discoveries, — Supplementary Portraits, Appendices: — List 
4if Honorary Fellowships, etc, 

ForbpS.— LIFE AND LETTERS OF JAMES DAVID 
FORBES, F.R.S., late Principal of the United College in the 
University of St. Andrews. By J. C. Shairp, LL.D., Principal 
of the United College in the University of St Andrews; P. G. 
Tait, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh; and A. Adams-Reilly, F.R.G.S. 8vo. with 
Portraits, Map, and Illustrations, i6s, 
*^Not only a biography that all should read, but a scientific treatise, 

without which the shelves of no physicists library can be deenud cotn' 

/>/^''— Standard. 

Freeman. — Works by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L.,LL.D. : — 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Third Edition. 8vo. ioj. 6d. 
Contents : — /. *^The Mythical and Romantic Elements in JSc^rly 
English History;'' II, ''The ConHnuity of English History;'' III, 
**7%e Relations betzveen the Crowns of En§^land and Scotland :" IV. 
** si, Thomas of Canterbury and his Biograi^hers ;'* V. ** The Reign of 
Edufard the Third:" VI. ''The Holy Roman Empire;" VII, ^'The 
Franks and the Gauls;" VIIL ''The Early Sieges of Paris;" IX, 
"Frederick the Hrst, King of Italy ;" X, "The^mperor Frederick the 
Second:" XI. "Charles the Bold;" XII, " Presidential Government." 

A SECOND SERIES OF HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 8vo. 
lOr. 6d. 
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Fr e e man — continued. 

The principal Essays are: — ^* Ancient Greece and Medieval Italy:** 
" Mr, Gladstones Homer and the Homeric A^es : " " The Historiatis 
of Athens:" *' The Athenian Democracy:'^ ^^ Alexander the Great:"* 
* * Greece dm ing the Macedonian Period:** * *Afommsen*s History of Rome .•" 
''Lucius Cornelius Sulla ;" ** The Flavian CasarsJ' 

COMPARATIVE POLITICS.— Lectures at the Royal Institution. 
To which is added the ** Unity of History," the Rede Lecture at 
Cambridge, I872. 8vo. 14J. 

THE HISTORY AND CONQUESTS OF THE SARACENS. 
Six Lectures. Third Eldition, with New Preface. Crown 8vo. 
2fS,6d. 
''Mr» Freeman opportunely reprints his erudite and valuable lee* 
tures" — Daily Telegraph. 

HISTORICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES: 
chiefly Italian. With Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. 
lox. 6d, 
^^ Mr, Fteeman may here be said to give us a series of * notes ontht 
spot * in illustration 0/ the intimate relations of History and Architecture^ 
and this is done in so masterly a manner — there is so much freshness^ so 
much knoivledge so admirably condensed, that we are almost tetnpted to 
say that we prefer these sketches to his more elaborate studies,** — Noncon- 
formist. 

HISTORY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, from the Foun- 
dation of the Achaian League to the Disruption of die United 
States. VoL I. General Introduction. History of the Greek 
Federations. 8vo. 2is, 

OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. With Five Coloured Maps. Fourth 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo., half- bound, dr. 

" The book indeed is full of instruction and interest to students oj all 
a^esy and he must be a well-infof med man indeed who will not rise 
from its perused with clearer and more accurate ideas of a too muck 
neglected portion of English history,^* — SPECTATOR. 

HISTORY OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF WELLS, 

as illustrating the History of the Cathedral Chuiches of the Old 

Foundation. Crown 8vo. 3J. td, 
** Ihe history assumes in Mr. Freeman! s hands a significancCf and, we 
may add, a practical value as suggestive of what a cathedral ought to be^ 
which make it well worthy of mention.** — Spectator. 

THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. Crown 8vo. Sj. Third 
Edition, revised. 

GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Being 
Vol. I. of a Historical Course for Schools edited by E. A. 
Freeman. New Edition, enlarged with Maps, Chronological 
Table, Index, &c. 181110. Jj. 6^/. 
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Freeman — continued, 

'*It supplies the great want of a good foundation for historical teeth- 
ing. The scheme is an excellent one, and this instalment has been 
accepted in a way that promises much for the volumes that are yet 
to appear." — Educational Times. 

THE OTTOMAN POWER IN EUROPE : its Nature, its Growth, 
and its Decline. With Three Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. ^s, 6d, 

Galileo.— THE private life of Galileo. Compiled 

principally from his Correspondence and that of his eldest 
daughter, Sister Maria Celeste, Nun in the Franciscan Convent of 
S. Matthew in Arcetri. With Portrait Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d, 

Geddes. — the problem of the Homeric poems. 

By W. D. Geddes, LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University 
of Aberdeen. 8vo. 14s. 

Gladstone — Works by the Right Hon.W. E. Gladstone, M.P.:— 
JUVENTUS MUNDI. The Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. With Map. lar. 6d. Second Edition. 
" Seldom,** says the ATHENiEUM, ** out of the great poems themselves, 

have these Divinities looked so majestic and respectable. To read these 

brilliant details is like standing on the Olympian threshold and gazing a/t 

the ineffable brightness within.** 

HOMERIC SYNCHRONISM. An inquiry mto the Time and 
Place of Homer. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

*^ It is impossible not to admire the immense range of thought and 
inquiry which the author has displayed.'* — British Quarterly 
Review. 

Goethe and Mendelssohn (1821—1831). Translated from the 

German of Dr. Karl Mendelssohn, Son of the Composer, by 
M. E. Von Glehn. From the Private Diaries and Home 
Letters of Mendelssohn, with Poems and Letters of Goethe never 
before printed. Also with two New and Original Portraits, Fac- 
similes, and Appendix of Twenty Letters hitherto unpublished. 
Crown 8vo. ^s. Second Edition, enlarged. 
** . . . Every page is full of interest, not merely to the musi- 
cian, but to the general reader. The book is a very charming one, on 
a topic of deep and lasting interest ,** — Standard. 

Goldsmid. — TELEGRAPH AND TRAVEL. A Narrative or 
the Formation and Development of Telegraphic Communication 
between England and India, under the orders of Her Majesty's 
Government, with incidental Notices of the Countries traversed by 
the Lines. By Colonel Sir Frederic Goldsmid, C.B., K.C.S.I., 
late Director of the Government Indo- European Telegraph. With 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 2is. 
*• The merit of the work is a total absence of exaggeration, which does 

not, however, preclude a vividness and vigour of style not always character* 

istic of similar narratives.**^ Staked ART). 
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Gordon.— LAST letters from Egypt, to which are added 

Letters from the Cape. Py Lady Duff Gorxmdn. With a 

Memoir bv her Daugnter, Mrs. Ross, and Portrait engraved by 

Jeens. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 9^. 

* * The intending tourist who wishes to <uquaint himself with the country 

he is about to insit, stands embarrassed amidst the riches presented for his 

choice f and in the end probably rests contented with the sober iisefulness of 

Murray, He will not, however , if he is well advised^ grudge a place in 

his portmanteau to this booh." — Times. 

GrAy. — CHINA. A History of the Laws, Manners, and Cnstoms 
of the People. By the Venerable John Henry Gray. LL.D., 
Archdeacon of Hong Rong, formerly H.B.M. Consular Chaplain 
at Canton. Edited by W. Gow Gregor. With 150 Full-]^2^ Illustra- 
tions, being Facsimiles of Drawings by a Chinese Artist. 2 Vols. 
Demy 8vo. 32J. 
** Its pages contain the most truthful and vivid picture of Chinae lifi 

which has ever been published. " — ATHENiEUM. 

** The only elaborate and valuable book we have had far many years 

treating generally of the people of the Celesiicd Empire," — Academy. 

Green. — Works by John Richard Green : — 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Vol. I.— Early 
England — Foreign Kings — ^The Charter — The Parliament. With 
8 Coloured Maps. 8vo. idf. VoL II. — The Moaarchy, 
1461 — 1540; the Restoration, 1540 — 1603. 8vo. i6x. 
'* jl/n Green has done a work which probably no one but himself could 
have done. He has read and assimilated the results of all the labours c^ 
students during the last half century in the field of English history y and 
has given them a fresh meaning by his own independent study. He has 
fusMl together by the force of sympathetic imagination all that he has so 
collected, and has s^iven us a vivid and forcible sketch of the march oj 
English history. His book, both in its aims and its accomplishments^ 
rises far beyond any of a similar kind, and it will give the colouring to the 
popular view to English history for some time to come." — Examiner. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. With 

Coloured Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. 

Crown 8vo. 8j. dd. Fifty-fifth Thousand. 

** To say that Mr. Greenes book is better than those which have pre- 

eeded it, would be to convey a very inadequate impression of its merits. It 

stands alone as the one general history of the country, for the sake of 

which all others, if young and old are wise, will be speedily and surdy set 

aside," 

STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND AND ITALY. Crown 
8vo. %s. 6d. Containing : Lambeth and the Archbishops — The 
Florence of Dante — Venice and Rome — Early History of Oxford 
— ^The District Visitor — Capri — Hotels in the Clouds — Sketches 
in Sunshine, 8ic 

'* One and all of the papers are eminently readable,^ * — AxHENiEUM. 
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Hamerton. — Works by P. G. Hamerton:— 

THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. With a Portrait of Leonardo da 
Vinci, etched by Leopold Flameng. Second Edition. Crbwn 
los, 6d, 8vo. 
** JVe have read the whole book with great pleasure, and we can re- 
commend it strongly to all who can appreciate grave reflections on a very 
important subject, excellently illustrated from the resources of a mind 
stored with much reading and much keen obsefvation of real life,^^-*~ 
Saturday Review. 

THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. New Edition, revised, with an 
Introduction. Crown 8vo. &r. 6d. 

**^ manual of sound and thorough criticism on art^ — Standard. 
** The book is full of thought, and worthy of attentive consideration,^^ — 
Daily News. 

Hill.— THE RECORDER OF BIRMINGHAM. A Memoir of 
Matthew Davenport Hill, with Selections from his Correspondence. 
By his Daughters Rosamond and Florence Davenport-Hill. 
With Portrait engraved by C. H. Jeens. 8vo. i6s. 

Hill.— WHAT WE SAW IN AUSTRALIA. By RosAMbf^b 
and Florence Hill, Crown 8vo. los. 6d, 
** May be recommended as an interesting and truthful picture cf the 
condition of those lands which are so distant and yet so much like home,^* 
— Saturday Review. 

Hodgson.— MEMOIR OF REV. FRANCIS HODGSON, 
B. D. , Scholar, Poet, and Divine. By his Son, the Rev. James 
T. Hodgson, M.A. Containing numerous Letters from Lord 
Byron and others. With Portrait engraved by Jeens. Twa 
Vols. Crown 8vo. i8j. 
** A book that has added so much of a healthy nature tomir knowledge 

of Byron, and that contains so rich a store of delightful correspondence,^'* 

— ATHENiBUM. 

Hole.— A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS 
OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C. Hole, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. On Sheet, is, 

A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Compiled and 
Arranged by the Rev. Charles Hole, M.A. Second Edition. 
i8nio. 4x. 6d, 

Hooker and Ball,— marocco and the great 

ATLAS: Journal of a Tour in. By Sir Joseph D. Hooker, 
K.C.S.L, C.B., F.R.S., &c., and John Ball, F.R.S. With an 
Appendix, including a Sketch of the Geology of Marocco, by 
G. Maw, F.L.S., F.G.S. With Illustrations and Map. 8vo. 2\s ^ 
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Hozier (H. M.) — Works by Captain Henry M. Hozim, 
late Assistant Military Secretary to Lord Napier of Magdala : — 

THE SEVEN WEEKS' WAR ; Its Antecedents and Incidents. 

New and Cheaper Edition, With New Preface, Maps, and Plans. 

Crown 8yo. 6j. 

** All that Mr. Hozier saw of the great events of the war — and he saw 

a large share of them — he describes in clear and vivid language.^*— 

Saturday Review. 

THE INVASIONS OF ENGLAND : a History of the Past, with 
Lessons for the Future. Two Vols. 8vo. 28j. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says : — **■ As to all invasions executedy or 
deliberately projected but not carried outy from the landing of Julius 
Ccesar to the raising of the Boulogne camp. Captain Hozier furnishes 
copious and most interesting particulars." 

Hiibner.— A ramble ROUND the world in 1871. By 

M. Le Baron HCbner, formerly Ambassador and Minister. 
Translated by Lady Herbert. New and Cheaper Edition. 
With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
*^Itis difficult to do ample justue to this pleasant narrative of travd 
. , , , it does not contain a single dull paragraph^ — MORNING Post. 

Hughes. — Works by Thomas Hughes, Q.C, Author of «*Tom 
Brown's School Days." 

MEMOIR OF A BROTHER. With Portrait of George Hughes, 
after Watts. Engraved by Jeens. Crown 8vo. 5^. Sixth 
Edition. 
" The boy who can read this book without deriving from it some addi- 
tional itiipulse towards honourable, manly, and independeftt conduct, has 
no good stuff in him.*' — Daily News. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Hunt.— HISTORY OF ITALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 

Being the Fourth Volume of the Historical Course for Schools. 

Edited by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. i8mo. 3J. 
** Mr. Hunt gives us a most compact but very readable little book, con- 
taining in small compass a very complete outline of a complicated and 
Perplexing subject. It is a book which may be safely recommended to 
others besides schoolboys" — ^JOHN Bull. 

Irving.— THE ANNALS OF OUR TIME. A Diurnal of Events, 
Social and Political, Home and Foreign, from the Accession of 
Queen Victoria to the Peace of Versailles. By Joseph Irving. 
lourth Edition. 8vo. half-bound. 16^. 

ANNALS OF OUR TIME. Supplement. From Feb. 28, 1871, 
to March 19, 1874. 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

ANNALS OF OUR TIME. Second Supplement. From March, 
1874, to the Occupation of Cyprus* 8vo. [Nearly nady. 
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'* We have bejore us a trusty and ready guide to the events of the 
past thirty years, available equally far the statesman, the politician, the 
public writer, and the general reader, ^^ — ^Times. 

James. — Works by Henry James, Jun. FRENCH POETS AND 

NOVELISTS. Crown 8vo. &r. 6^. 

Contents : — Alfred de Mussel ; ThSophile Gautier ; Baudelaire ; 
Honori de Balzac ; George Sand ; 7%e Two Amperes ; Turgenieff, 6r»c, 

THE EUROPEANS. A Novel Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 

Johnson's Lives of the Poets. — The Six Chief 

Lives — Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, Gray. With 
Macaulay*s ** Life of Johnson."*" Edited, with Preface, by 
Matthew Arnold. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Killen.— ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF IRELAND, from 
the Earliest Date to the Present Time. By W. D. Killen, D.D., 
President of Assembly's College, Belfast, and Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History. Two Vols. 8vo. 25^. 
** Those who have the leisure will do well to read these two volumes. 

They are fuU of interest, and jire the result of great research. , , . We 

hofve no hesitation in recommending the work to all who wish to improve 

their acquaintance with Irish history, ^^ — Spectator. 

Kingsley (Charles). — Works by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
M.A., Rector of Eversley and Canon of Westminster. (Foy 
other Works by the same Author, see Theological and Belles 
Lettres Catalogues.) 

ON THE ANCIEN REGIME as it existed on the Continent before 
the French Revolution. Three Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo. 6j. ^ 

AT LAST : A CHRISTMAS in the WEST INDIES. With nearly 

Fifty Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. ds, 
Mr, Kingsley s dream of forty years was at last fulfilled, when he 
started on a Christmas expedition to the West Indies, for the purpose of 
becofning personally acquainted with the scenes which he has so vividly 
describe in " Westward Ho /" These two volumes are the journal of his 
voyage. Records of natural history, sketches of tropical landscape, chapters 
en education, views of society, all find their place, " We can only say 
that Mr, Kingsley s account of a * Christmas in the West Indies * is in 
every way worthy to be classed among his happiest productions,^^ — 
Standard. 
THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. A Series of Lectures 
delivered before the University of Cambridge. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with Preface by Professor Max Muller. Crown 8vo. ts, 

PLAYS AND PURITANS, and other Historical Essays. With 
Portrait of Sur Walter Raleigh. New Edition. Crown 8vo. ds. 

In addition to the Essay mentioned in the title, this volume contains 
other two — one on **Sir Walter Raleigh and his Tim^,^ and one on 
Froud^s *^ History of England." 
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Kingsley (Henry).— tales OF OLD TRAVEL. Re- 

nanated by Henry Kingslky, F.R.G.S. With Eight lUms' 
traticns by HuARD. Fifth Edition. Crowa 8vo. 5/. 
*' fVt know no better hook for those who want knowledge or ^ak to 
refresh it. As for the * sensaiwncU^ most novds are tanu compared with 
these narratives,'* — ATHEN^euM. 

Lang. — CYPRUS : Its History, its Present Resources and Future 

Prospects. By R. Hamilton Lang, late H.M. Consul for the 

Island of Cyprus. With Two Illustrations and Four Maps. 8vo. 14?. 

** The fair and impartial account of her past and present to be found in 

these pages has an undoubted claim on the attention of all tnteHigenl 

readtrs" — Morning Post. 

LaocOOh. — Translated from the Text of Lessing, with Prefkce and 
Notes by the Right Hon. SiR Robert J. Phillimore, D.CL. 
With Photographs. 8yo. lis, 

Leonardo da Vinci and his Works. — Consisting o^ a 

Life of Leonardo Da Vinci, by Mrs. Charles W. Heaton, 

Author of ** Albrecht Durer of Niimbere;," &c., an Essay on his 

Scientific and Literary Works by Charles Christopher 

Black, M.A., and an account of his more important Pamtiags 

and Drawings. Illustrated with Permanent Photographs. Royal 

8vo. cloth, extra gilt 31J. 6d. 

** A beautiful volumCy both ivithout and within. Messrs. Jifacmilian 

are conspicuous among publishers for the choice binding and printing of 

their books, and this is got up in their best style. . , . JVb English 

publication that we know of has so thoroughly and attractively collected 

together all that is known of Leonardo." — Times. 

Liechtenstein,— HOLLAND HOUSE. By Princess Marie 

Liechtenstein. With Five Steel Engravings by C. H. Jeens, 

after Paintings by Watts and other celebrated Artists, and 

numerous Illustrations drawn by Professor P. H. Delamotte, and 

engraved on Wood by J. D. Cooper, W. Palmer, andjEwrrr & 

Co. Third and Cheaper Edition. Medium 8vo. cloth elegant 

1 6 J. 

Also, an Edition containing, in addition to the above, about 40 

Illustrations by the Woodbury-type process, and India Proofs of 

the Steel Engravings. Two vols, medium 4to. half morocco 

elegant. 4/. 4$". 

** When every strictly pist exception shall have been taken, she may be 

conscientiously congratulated by the most scrupulous critic on the produce 

tion of a useful, agreeable, beautif idly -illustrated, and attractive book,''* — 

Times. ** It would take up more room than we can spare to ettumercUe 

all the interesting suggestions and notes which are to be found in these 

volumes.. , . . The woodcuts are admirable, and some of the autographs 

are very interesting." — Paix Mall Gazette. 
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irloyd.--THE AGE OF PERICLES. A History of the Arts and 

Politics of Greece from the Persian to the Peloponnesian War. 

By W. Waikiss Lloyd. Two Vols. 8vo. 2\s 

" No such account of Greek art oj the best period has yet been brought 

idggther in cm English work, .... Mr, Lloyd has produced a book of 

umuual txcdUncc and interest *^ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

ftJT^Carthur.— HISTORY of Scotland, By Margaret 

Macarthur. Being the Third Volume of the Historical. Course 

for Schools, Edited by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. Second 

Edition. i8mo. zs, 

^^ It is an excellent summary^ unimpeachable as (c facts, and putting 

tkem in the clearest and most impartial light attainable,^* — Guardian. 

" }^o previous History oj Scotland of the same bulk is anything like so 

trustworthy, or deserves to be so extensivdy used as a text-book,^* — Globe^ 

Macmillan (Rev. Hugh).— ForotherWorksbysameAuthor, 
see Theological and Scientific Catalogues. 

HOLIDAYS ON HIGH LANDS ; or, Rambles and Incidents in 

search of Alpine Plants. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

Globe 8vo. doth. 6s, 

** Botanical knowledge is blended with a love of nature, a pious en- 

thusiasm, and a richfSicity of diction not to be met loith in any works 

of kindred character, if we except those of Hugh Miller ** — ^Telegraph. 

"A^. Macmillan* s glowing pictures of Scandinavian scenery, ^"^^-^ 

Saturday Review, 

Macready. — ^macready's reminiscences and se- 
lections FROM his DIARIES AND LETTERS. Edited 
by Sir F. Pollock, Bart., one of his Executors. With Four 
Portraits engraved by Jeens. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. 7j. dd, 
• .^ **.Jix a careful and for the most part just estimxUe of the stage during 
a very brilliant petiod, the attrition of th^e volumes can scarcely be 
surpassed, .... Readers who have no special interest in theatrical 
matters, but enjoy miscellaneous gossip, will be allured from page to page, 
attracted by familiar names and by observations upon popular actors and 
oHihors, " — Spectator. 

Mahaffy. — Works by the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M. A.,. Fellow of 
Trinity Collie, Dublin : — 
SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE FROM HOMER TO MENAN- 
DER. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with a new chapter 
on Greek Art. Crown 8vo. 9J. 
" It should be in the hands of all who desire thoroughly to understand 
and to enjoy Greek literature, and to get an intelligent taea of the old Greek 
life, political, social, and rdigious,** — GtJARDIAN. 

RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. With lUustrations. 
Crown 8vo. lOf. 6d, New and enlaiged Edition, with Mfip and 
Illustrations 
*^A singularly it^trHctvve and agreeable volume,'* — Athen^um. 

B 
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" Maori."— SPORT AND WORK ON THE NEPAUL FRON- 
TIER ; or. Twelve Years* Sporting Rezniniscences of an Indigo 
Planter. By ••Maori." With Illustrations. 8vo. 14^. 

Margary.— THE journey of AUGUSTUS ILAYMOND 

MARGARY FROM SHANGHAE TO BHAMO AND BACK 

TO MANWYNE. From his Journals and Letters, with a brief 

Biographical Preface, a condumng chapter by Sir Ruthsrfo&d 

Alcock, K.C.B., and a Steel Portrait engraved by Jeens, and 

Map. 8vo. los, 6d. 

•' TTiere is a manliness^ a cheerful spirit^ an inherent vigour which 

was never overcame by sickness or dMity^ a tact which conquered the 

prejudices of a strange and suspicious population^ a quiet saf-rdiance^ 

always combined with deep religious feeNng, umtlloyed by either priggish- 

nesSf cant, or suferstition, that ought to commend this volume to readers 

sitting quietly at home who feel any pride in the high estimcttion accorded 

to men of their race at Yarkand or at Khiva, in the heart of Africa, ot 

on the shores of IjUu Seri-kul" — Saturday Review. 

Martin.— THE history of lloyd'S, and of marine 

INSURANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN. With an Appendix 

containing Statistics relating to Marine Insurance. By Frederick 

Martin, Author of ••The Statesman's Year Book^" 8vo. i^s, 

*• We have in the editor of the * Statesman's Year Book* an in- 

dustrious and conscientious guide, and we can certify that in his ' Hi^iory 

of Lloyd* s^ he has product a work of more than passing interest,**— 

Times. 

Martineau.— BIOGRAPHICAL sketches, 1852—1875. 

By Harriet Martineau. With Additional Sketches, and Auto- 
biographical Sketch. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
'* Miss Afartineai^s large literary powers and her fine inteHeciual 
training make these little sketches more instructive, and constitute them 
more genuinely works of art, than many more ambitious and diffuse 
biographies, "— Fortnightly Review. 

Masson (David).— For other Works by same Author, see Philo- 
sophical and Belles Lettres Catalogues. 

CH ATTERTON : A Story of the Year 1770. By David Masson, 
LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

•• One of this popular writer's best essays on the English poets T— 
Standard. 

THE THREE DEVILS : Luther's, Goethe's, and Milton's ; and 

other Essays. Crown 8vo. 5^. 
WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, AND KEATS; and other 

Essays. Crown 8vo. 5j. 
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Maunce. — the friendship of books ; and othilr 

LECTURES. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. Edited with Pre- 
face, by Thomas Hughes, Q.C. Crown 8vo. lor. 6d, 
*' Tke high, P*^re, sympathetic^ and truly charitable nature of Mr. 
Maurice is delightfully visible throughout these lectures, which are ex- 
cellently adapted to sprecul a love of literature amongst the peopled — 
Daily News. 

Mayor (J. E. B.)— works edited by John E. B. Mayor, 
M.A., Kennedy Professor of Latin at Cambridge : — 

CAMBRIDGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Part II. 
Autobiography of Matthew Robinson. Fcap. 8vo. 51. 6^. 

LIFE OF BISHOP BEDELL. By his Son. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. dd. 

Melbourne.— MEMOIRS OF the rt. hon william, 

SECOND VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. By W. M. Torrens, 

M.P. With Portrait after Sir. T. I-awrence. Second Edition. 

2 Vols. 8vo. 32J. 

** As might be expected ^ he has produced a book which will command 

and reward attention. It contains a great deal of valuable matter and 

a great deal of animated, elegant writing." — Quarterly Review. 

Mendelssohn.— LETTERS and RECOLLECTIONS. By 
Ferdinand Hiller. Translated by M. E. Von Glehn. With 
Portrait from a Drawing by Karl Mt^LLBR, never before pub- 
lished. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7^. dd. 
" This is a very interesting addition to our knowledge of the great 

German composer. It reveals him to us under a new light, as the warm* 

hearted comrade, the musician whose soul was in his work, and the home' 

loving, domestic man." — Standard. 

Merewether.— BY sea and by land. Being a Trip 
through Egypt, India, Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, and 
America — all Round the. World. By Henry Alworth Mere- 
wether, one of Her Majesty's Counsel. Crown 8vo. 8j. 6d, 

Michael Angelo Buonarotti ; Sculptor, Painter, Architect 

The Story of his Life and Labours. By C. C. Black, M.A. 

Illustrated by 20 Permanent Phot(^;raphs. Rojral 8vo. dotih 

elegant, 31J. 6d. 

" The story of Michael Angelas life remains interesting whatever be the 

manner of Idling it, and supported asitis by this beautijul series of photo* 

graphs, the volume must take rank among the most splendid of Christmas 

books, fitted to serve and to outlive the season" — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Michelet— A SUMMARY OF MODERN HISTORY. Trans- 
lated from the French of M. Michelet, and continued to the 
present time by M. C. M. Simpson. Globe 8vo. ^. 6d. 
** We are glad to see one of the ablest and most useful summaries of 

European history put into the hands of English readers. The transla" 

tion ts excellent." — Standard. 

B t 
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Milton.— LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. Narrated in connection 
with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. 
By David Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. With Portraits. 
Vol. L i8j. Vol. IL, 1638— 1643. 8vo. i6j. VoL HL 
1643 — 1649. 8vo. i8j. Vols. IV. and V. 1649 — 1660. 32J. 
Vol. VI. in preparation. 

This work is not only a Biography , but also a contintious Politual^ Ecdt- 
siastical, and Literary History ^England through Milton* s whole Ume. 

Mitford (A.. B.)— TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. 

MiTFORD, Second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. 

With upwards of 30 Illustrations, drawn and cut on Wood by 

Japanese Artists. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

" Tnise very original volumes will always he inieresHug as memorials 

of a most exceptional soeietVt while regarded simply as ialesy they 'an 

sparkling, sensatiouaL and dramatic, and the originality of their idea 

and the quaintness of their language give them a. most captivating 

piquancy. The illustrations are extremely interesting^ and for the 

curious in such matters have a special and particular valueJ*^ — Pall 

Mall Gazette. 

Monteiro.— ANGOLA and the river CONGO. By 
Joachim Monteiro. With numerous Illustrations from Sketches 
taken on the spot, and a Map. Two Vols, crown 8vo, 21s, 
" Gives the first detailed account of a part of tropical Africa which is 

little knownto Englishmen The remarks on the geography and 

zoology of the country and the manners and customs of the various races 
inhaditing ity are extremely curious and interesting.** — Saturday Re- 
view. * * Full of valuable information and much picturesque description. " 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

MoriSOn.— the life and times of saint BERNARD, 
Abbot of Clairvaux. By James Cotter Morison, M.A. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6^. 
Tlie Pall Mall Gazette calls this " A delightful and instructive 

volume, and one of the best products of the modern historic spirit" 

Moseley.— NOTES by a naturalist on the chal- 
lenger : being an Account of various Observations made 
during the Voyage of H.M.S. Challenger, Roimd the World, 
in 1872-76. By H. N. Moseley, F.R.S., Member of the 
Scientific Staff of the Challenger. 8vo. with Maps, Coloured Plates, 
and Woodcuts. 21J. 

Murray ROUND ABOUT FRANCE. By E. C. Grenville 

Murray. Crown 8vo. 7j. dd. 
** These short essays are a perfect mine of information as to the present 
condition and future prospects of political parties in France. . . . It is 
at once extremely interesting and exceptionally instructive on a subject on 
which few English people are well informed." — SCOTSMAN. 
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Napoleon.— THE history of napoleon L By p. 

-Lanfrey. a Translation with the sanction of the Author. Vols. 

I. II. and III. 8vo. price 12s, each. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says it is " one of the most stfiking 
pieces of historical composition of which France has to boast" and the 
Saturday Review calls it **an excellent translation of a work on every 
ground desef ving to be translated. It is unquestionably and immeasurably 
the best that has been produced. It is injact the only work to which we 
can turn for an accurate and trustworthy narrative of that extraordinary 
career, . . . The book is the best and indeed the only trustworthy history 
of Napoleon which has been written." * 

Nash. — OREGON ; There and Back in 1877. By Wallis Nash. 
"With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d, 
** This unpretentious little volume is a bright and very clever record of 
a journey which the author viade to Oregon . . . which will tell any one 
who reads it a very great deal worth knowing about Oregon .... AliO' 
gether, he has written an interesting and amusing book" — Spectator. 

Nichol.— TABLES OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE AND 
HISTORY, A.D. 200—1876. By J. Nichol, LL.D., Professor 
of English Language and Literature, Glasgow. 4to. 6^. 6d. 

TABLES OF ANCIENT LITERATURE AND HISTORY, 
B.C. 1500 — A.D. 200. By the same Author. 4to. 4^. 6d, 

Oliphant (Mrs.).— the makers of Florence -. Dante 

Giotto, Savonarola, and their City. By Mrs. Oliphant. With 
numerous Illustrations from drawings by Professor Delamotte, 
and portrait of Savonarola, engraved by Jeens. Second Edition. 
Medium 8vo. Cloth extra, au. 
" Mrs, Oliphant has made a beaittiful addition to the mass of literature 

already pUed round the records of the Tuscan capital," — Times. 

** iVe are grateful to Mrs, Oliphant for her eloquent and beautiful 

sketches of Dante, Fra Angelico, and Savonarola, They are picturesque, 

full of life, and rich in detail^ and they are charmingly illustrated by the 

art of the engraver" — Spectator. 

Oliphant— THE duke and the scholar ; and other 
Essays. By T. L. Kington Oliphant. 8vo. *js, 6d, 
** This volume contains one of the most beautiful biographical essays we 
have seen since Macaulay^s days," — Standard. 

Otte.— SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. By E. C. Otte. With 
Maps. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6^. 
** We have peculiar pleasure in recommending this intelligent risumi 
of Northern history as a book essential to every Englishvtan who interests 
himself in Scandinavia,"— ^VTS.CTA.TO'Si, 

Owens College Essays and Addresses. — By Pro- 
yssoRS AND Lecturers of Owens College, Manchester. 
Published in Commemoration of the Opening of the New College 
Buildings, October 7th, 1873. 8vo. 14?. 
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Palgrayp {R. F. D.)— the HOUSE OF COMMONS; 
lUustralions of iw History and Practice. By Reginald F. D. 
Palgrave, Clerk Assistant of the House of Commons. Hew 
and Kevised Edition, Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Palgrave (Sir F.)— HISTORY of Normandy and 

OF ENGLAND, By Sir Francis Palgrave, Deputy Keeper 
of Her Majesty's Public Records. Completing the History to the 
Death of WillittmRufus. 4 Vols. Svo. 4/. 41. 

Palgrave (W. G.)— a narrative of a year's 

JOURNEY THROUGH CENTRAL AND EASTERN 

ARABIA, 1862-3. By William Gifford Palgrave, late of 

the Eighth Regiment Bombay N. I. Sixth Edition. With Maps, 

Pions, and Portrait of Author, engraved on steel by Jeeos. Crown 

Svo. 61. 

"Hiho! titt anlywrittta om of the best books on the Arabs aitd oiu 

of the best boaki on Arabia, but he has dime so in a mauner thai mua 

commami tie respect no less than Ihs admiration 0/ Ms ftlleno-CBuniiy- 

THeit." — Fortnightly Review, 

ESSAYS ON EASTERN QUESTIONS. By W. Gifford 
Palgrave. Svo. ioi. &/. 

' ' Tliese essays are Jit!! of aiieedole and interest. The took is daidedly 
a ■ualaaili addition to the stoch of literature on a/Aith riieit must 
base thiir ofiinian of the diffietdt soeial and peiitical problems an- 
gested by the designs of Russia, Ike capacity of Mahometans Jot 
sovereignty, and the good govemitunt and reteiUioit of India/' — 
Saturday Rbview. 

DUTCH GUIANA. With Majis .md Plans, Svo. gj. 

"His pages are nearly exhaustive as far as fads and statistics gt, 
while they are lightened by graphic social sketches fis iiiell as sfarklins 
diseriptiotts of scenery." — Saturday Review, 

Patteson. — life AND LETTERS OF JOHN COLERIDGE 
PATTESON, D.D„ Missionary Bishop of the Melanesian Islands, 



By CharIX)TTk M, Vonge, Author of " The Heir of Redclyffc.'' 
With Portraits after Richmond and from Photograph, engrave ' ' 
Jbrns, With Map. Fifth Edition. Two Vols. Cidwh ^o. 



"Miss yoHg^sTi/eri is ik oiu respect a model biography. It is made 
%p almost entirely of PallesoH't own letters. Aware that he had l^ JUi 
home once and for all, his correspondence look the form of a diary, and 
as we read on ive come to hnam the man, and to love him almost as if Ma 
had seat him." — Athek.i£ITU. "Suck a life, with its grand lissom of 
unselfishness, is a blessing and an honour to the age in which it is Itued; 
the Iriography cannot be studied ■aiilhout pleasure and profit, and indied 
■me should think little of the wan who aid net rise from the study ^ it 
better and wiser. Neither At Church nor the fuUian which praancti 
such sons need ever desfair of its future.^' — Saturday Rkvikw. 
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Pauli. — PICTURES OF OLD ENGLAND. By Dt. iUUHOIJ) 
Fauli. Translated, with tbe upptoval of the Author, by£. C. 
, . Ottb. Cheaper Edition, Crown Svo. 61. 

Payne.^A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN COLONIES. By 
E. J. Payne, M.A. With Maps. iBmo. 4^. &/. 
Thf Times mys : — " Wi hat'C seldom tiuttoith a huloriaH capable oj 

fbri^Hg a mure mnfrtAmjme, /ar-uting, and unfrtftniutd tstimate ej 

aiMtt aid ptaples, and vie can comtaatd this Sttle work oi one certam la 

fmve oflhe laghtst inlatsi to all tlimgkiful readers." 

Persia. — eastern Persia. An Account of llie Jouvncys ol 
the Pecsiao Boiindacy Conuoisaion, 1870-1-2,— Vol. 1, The Geo- 
graphy, with Narratives by Majors St. John, Lovett, and Evan 
Smith, and an Introduction by Major-General Sir Frederic 
GoLDSMlD, C.B., K.C.S.I., British Commissioner and Arbitrator. 
With Maps and IllnstratiOQs. — Vol, II. The ZooJogy and Geolc^. 
3y W. T. Blanford, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. With Colonrcd Dins, 
trations. Two Vols. 8to. 42/. 
" The vnlunus Inr^ely increase our store of informalion about 

eounlries •aiiih tvkkk En^iskmen ought to be familiar. .... 

T^. IhroTa into thi shade all that hWierlo lias afftarrd in our longue 

retfafing ike local features ef Persia, ids scenery, its rtsoarces, aien its 

social amdilian. They canlain also abattdanl evidence of English 

endurance, daring, and spirit." — Times. 

Prichard.— THE ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA. From 
185910 1868, The First Ten Years of Administiation miderthe 
Crown. By I. T. Pbichaeu, Barrister-at-Law. Two Vol*. 
Drany Svo. With Map. 21s. 

Raphael. — RAPHAEL OF URBINO AND HIS FATHER 
GIOVANNI SANTI. By J. D. Passavant, formerly Director 
of the Museum at Frankfort. With Twenty Permanent Photo- 
graphs. Royal Svo. Handsomely bound. 31s. 6d. 
TV Saturday Review sayi of eian, " H-'e have seen not a fno 

elegant specimens of Mr. Woodiar/s new process, but we have se/ii 

Mime that equal these. " 

Reynolds.— SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS AS A PORTRAIT 
PAINTER. AN ESSAY. By J. Churton Collins, B.A, 
Balliol College, Oxfonl Illustrated by a Series of Portraits of 
distinguished Beauties of ti;e Court oi George III. ; reproduced 
in Autotype from Proof Impressions of the celebrated Engravings, 
by Valentine Green, Thomas Watson, F. R. Smith, E. 
Fisher, and others. Folio half-morocco, ^S 5^' 

Rogers {James E. Thoro Id).— HISTORICAL GLEAN- 
INGS : A Series of Sketches. Montague, Walpole, Adam Stnith, 
Cobbett. By Prof. Rogers. Crown Svo. -p. 6d. Second Series. 
Wiklit Laud, Wilkes, and Home Tooke. Crown Svo. 6s. 
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RoutledgC— CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF POPULAR 

PROGRESS IN ENGLAND, chiefly in Relation to the Freedom 

of the Press and Trial by Jury, 1660 — 1820. With application to 

later years. By J. Routledge. 8vo. i6a 

" TAe volume abounds in facts and informaHan, almost ahvays useftd 

and often curious.^* — ^TiMES. 

Rumford. — COUNT RUMFORD'S COMPLETE WORKS, 
with Memoir, and Notices of his Daughter. By Gkorgb Ellis. 
Five Vols. 8vo. 4/. I4j. 6d, 

Seeley (Professor). — lectures and essays. By 

J. R. Seeley, M.A. Professor of Modem History in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. los, 6d, 
Contents : — Roman Imperialism : i. Tke Great Roman Revolu- 
tion; 2. The Proximate Cause of the Fall of the Roman Empire; 
The Later Empire. — Milton* s PoliHcal Opinions — MUton^s Poetry 
— Elementary Principles in Art — Liberal Education in UmversUies 
---English in Schools— The Church as a Teacher of Morality ^The 
Teaching of Politics: an Inaugural Lecture delivered at Cambridge, 

Shelburne.— LIFE OF WILLIAM, EARL OF SHELBURNE, 

AFTERWARDS FIRST MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 

With Extracts from his Papers and Correspondence. By Lord 

Edmond Fitzmaurice. In Three Vols. avo. Vol. I. 1737— 

1766, lis, ; Vol. II. 1766—1776, 12^, ; Vol. III. 1776—180^ 

l6r. 

^ Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has succeeded in placing before us a 

wealth of new matter^ which^ while casting valuable and tnuch-needed 

light on several obscure passages in the political history of a hundred 

years agOy has enabled us for the first time to form a clear and consistent 

idea of his ancestor ^ — Spectator. 

Sime.— HISTORY OF GERMANY. By James Sime, M.A. 

i8mo. 3J. Being VoL V. of the Historical Course for Schools 

Edited by Edward A. Freeman, D.CL. 

** This is a remarkably clear and impressive History of Germany. Its 

great events are wisely kept as central figures, and the smaller events are 

carefully kept not only subordinad and subservient, but most skilfully 

woven into the texture of the historical tapestry presented to the eye.*^— 

Standard. 

Squier.— PERU : incidents of TRAVEL AND EX- 
PLORATION IN THE LAND OF THE IN CAS. By E. G. 
Squier, M.A., F.S.A., late U.S. Commissioner to Peru. With 
300 Illustrations. Second Edition. 8vo. 2\s. 
The Times says: — " No more solid and trustworthy contribution haa 
been made to an accurate knowledge of what are among the most wonderful 
ruins in the world, .... The work is really what its title implies. 
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WMk,of the greatest importance as a contribution to Pauvian archaology^ 
it is also a thoroughly entertaining and instructive narrative of travel, 
.... Not the least important feature must be considered the numerous 
well executed illustrations J^ 

Strangford.— EGYPTIAN shrines and Syrian sepul. 

CHRES, including a Visit to Palmyra. By Emily A. Beaufort 
{Viscountess Strangford), Author of "The Eastern Shores of 
the Adriatic." New Edition. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

Tait.— AN ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, based upon 
Oeen's " Short History of the English People." By C. W. A. 
Tait, M.A., Assistant Master, Clifton College. Grown 8vo. 
3J. 6d, 

Thomas. — the life of JOHN THOMAS, Surgeon of the 
**Eari of Oxford" East Indiaman, and First Baptist Missionary to 
Bei^^. By C. B] Lewis, Baptist Missionary. 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

Thompson.— HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Edith Thomp- 

SON. Being Vol. II. of the Historical Course for Schools, Edited 

by Edward A. Freeman, D.CL. New Edition, revised and 

enlarged, with Maps. i8mo. 2s. 6d» 

*^ Freedom from prejudice, simplicity of style, and accuracy of state* 

ment, are the characteristics of this volume. It is a trustworthy text'book, 

and likely to be generally serviceable in schools" — Pall Mall GAzette. 

** In its great accuracy and correctness of detail it stands far ahead of the 

general run of school manuals. Its arrangement, too, is clear, and its 

style simple and straightforward,^* — Saturday Review. 

Todhunter,— THE conflict of studies ,- and 

OTHER ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
EDUCATION. By Isaac Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S., late 
Fellow and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of St, John's College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. lar. 6^. 
Contents:— /.TAp Conflict of Studies, II, Competitive Exa- 
minations. Ill, Private Study of Mathematics, IV. Academical 
Reform. V. Elementary Geometry, VI, The Mathematical Tripos, 

Trench (Archbishop).— For other Works by the same Author, 

see Theological and Belles Lettres Catalogues, and 

page 30 of this Catalogue. 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS IN GERMANY, and other Lectures 

on the Thirty Years* War. Second Edition, revised and enlaigeJ. 

Fcap. .Svo. 4^.' 
PLUTARCH, HIS LIFE, HIS LIVES, AND HIS MORALS. 

Five Lectures. Second Edition, enlarged. Fcap. Svo. 3^. td, 

LECTURES ON MEDIEVAL CHURCH HISTORY. Being 
the substance of Lectures delivered in Queen's College, I^ondon. 
Second Edition, revised. Svo. I2s. 
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Trench (Maria).— the life of st. teresa. By Maru 

Trench. With Portrait engraved by Jebns. Crown 8vo. doth 
extra. &r. 6d, . . ■ 

** A book of rare interest'' — John Bull. 

Trench (Mrs. R.)— REMAINS OF THE late MRS. 

RICHARD TRENCH. Being Selections ftom her Journals, 
Letters, and other Papers. Edited by Archbishop Trench. 
New and Cheaper Issue, with Portrait 8vo. dr. 

Trollope. — a history of the commonwealth of 

FLORENCE FROM THE EARLIEST INDEPENDENCE 
OF THE COMMUNE TO THE FALL OF THE REPUBLIC 
IN 183 1. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 4 Vols. Svow Half 
morocco. 2\s, 

Uppingham by the Sea.— a narrative of the 

YEAR AT BORTH. By J. H. S. Crown 8vo. 3J. deL 

Wallace.— THE Malay archipelago: the Land of the 

Orang Utan and the Bird of Paradise. By Alfred Russel 

Wallace. A Narrative of Travel with Studies of Man and 

Nature. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. Sixth Edition. 

Crown 8vo. *]s. da, 

** The result is a vivid picture of tropical life^ which may be read vnth 

unflagging interest, and a sufficient account of his scientific conclusions to 

stimulate our appetite without wearying us by detail. In shorty we may 

safely say that we have never read a more agreeable book of its kind,^^ — 

Saturday Review. 

Ward.— A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC LITERA 

TURE TO THE DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE. By A. W. 

Ward, M.A., Professor of History and English Literature in 

Owens College, Manchester. Two Vols. 8vo. 32^. 

^^ As full of interest as of information. To students of aramatic 

literature invaluable, and may be equally recommended to readers fat 

mere pastime^ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Ward (J.)— EXPERIENCES OF A DIPLOMATIST. Bemg 
recollections of Germany founded on Diaries kept during the years 
1840— 1870. By John Ward, C.B., late H.M. Minister- 
Resident to the Hanse Towns. 8vo. los. 6d. 

Waterton (C.)— wanderings in south America, 

THE NORTH-WEST OF THE UNITED STATES, AND 
THE ANTILLES IN 1812, 1816, 1820, and 1824. With 
Original Instructions for the perfect Preservation of Birds, etc., 
for Cabinets of Natural History. By Charles Waterton. 
New Edition, edited with Biographical Introduction and Explana- 
tory Index by the Rev. J. G. Wood, M. A. With 100 Illustrations. 
8vo. Cloth elegant. 21s, 
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Wedgwood.— JOHN wesley and the evangelical 

REACTION of the Eighteenth Century. By Julia Wedgwood. 
Crown 8vo. &r. dd, 

" In style and intdlectual power ^ in breadth of view and clearness oj 
insight, Miss Wedgwood* s book far surpasses all rivals^ — Athen^um. 

Whe well.— WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., late Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. An Account of his Writings, with 
Selections from his Literary and Sci^entific Correspondence. By 
I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. Two Vols. 8vo. 25^. 

White.— THE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 
OF SELBORNE. By Gilbert White. Edited, with Memoir 
and Notes, by Frank Buckland, A Chapter on Antiquities by 
Lord Selborne, Map, &c.,. and numerous Illustrations by 
P. H. Delamotte. Royal 8vo. Cloth, extra gilt. Cheaper 
Issue. 2\s, 
Also a Large Paper Edition, containing, in addition to the above, 
upwards of Thirty Woodburytype Illustrations from Drawings by 
Prof. Delamotte. Two Vols. 4to. Half morocco, elegant. 4/. 4^". 
** Mr. Delamottis charming illustrations area worthy decoration of so 

aainty a book. They bring Selborne before usy and really help us to 

understand why Whites love for his native place ncver grew cold J* — 

Times. 

Wilson. — A MEMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON, M. D., 
F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Technology in the University of 
Edinburgh. By his Sister. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j, 
**An exquisite and touching portrait of a rare and beautiful spirit,*^ — 

Guardian. 

Wilson (Daniel, LL.D.)— Works by Daniel Wilson, 
LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature in University 
College, Toronto : — 

PREHISTORIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. New EdiUon, 

with numerous Illustrations. Two Vols, demy 8vo. 36J. 
" One of the most interesting, learned, and elegant works we have 
seen for a long iime,^' — Westminster Review. 

PREHISTORIC MAN : Researches into the Origin of Civilization 
in the Old and New World. New Edition, revised and enlarged 
throughout, with numerous Illustrations and two Coloured Plates. 
Two Vols. 8vo. 36J. 

"^ valuable work pleasantly written and well worthy of attention 
both by students and general readers,*"* — Academy. 

CHATTERTON : A Biographical Study. By Daniel Wilson, 
LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature in University 
College, Toronto. Crown bvo. 6j. lid. 
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Wyatt (Sir M, Digbv).— FINE ART : a Sketch of its 
History, Theory, Practict, and application to Indostiy. A Course 
of Lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge. By 
Sir M. DiGBY Wyatt, M.A. Slade Professor of Fine Art 
Cheaper Issue. 8vo. 51. 

^^ An excellent handbook for the student of art " — GRAPHIC. "7%/ 
book abounds in valuable matter^ and will therefore be read with 
pleasure and profit by lovers ofart,*^ — DAILY News. 

Yonge (Charlotte M.)— works by Charlotte M. Yonge, 
Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe," &c. &c :— 

A PARALLEL HISTORY OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND : 
consisting of Outlines and Dates. Oblong 4to. Jx. 6d, 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo to Edward 
II. Exti-a fcap. 8vo. Third Edition. 5^, 

A Second Series, THE WARS IN FRANCE. Extra fcap. 
8vo. Third Edition. 5j-. 

A Third Series, THE WARS OF THE ROSES. Extra 
fcap. Svo. 5J. 

* • Instead of dry details, " says the NoNCON FORMIST, * * we have living 
iiicturesy faithful, vivid, atid striking." 
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POLITICS, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
ECONOMY, LAW, AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. 

Anglo-Saxon Law.— essays in. Contents : Law Courts 
-^Land and Family Laws and Legal Procedure generally. With 
Select cases. Medium 8vo. i8x. 

Ball.— THE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO THE BAR. By 
Walter W. Ball, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, 
** The student will here find a clear statement of the several steps by 

which the degree of barrister is obtained^ and also useful advice about 

the advantages of a prolonged course of ^reading in Chambers,' ^^ — 

Academy. 

Bernard.— FOUR lectures on subjects connected 

WITH diplomacy. By Montague Bernard, M.A., 
Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. 
8vo. 9^. 
** Singularly interesting lectures, so able, clear, and attractive,^* — Spec- 
tator. 

Bright (John, M. P.)— SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS OF 

PUBLIC POLICY. By the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P, 

Edited by Professor Thorold Rogers. Author's Popular Edition. 

Globe 8vo. $s, 6d, 

**Mr, Bright^ s speeches will always deserve to be studied, as an 

apprenticeship to popular and parliamentary oratory ; they wUl form 

materials for the history of our time, and many brilliant passages, 

perhaps some entire speeches, will really become a part of the lizdng litera" 

ture of England," — Daily News. 

LIBRARY EDITION. Two Vols. 8vo. With Portrait. 25J. 

BucknilL— HABITUAL DRUNKENNESS AND INSANE 
DRUNKARDS. By J. C. BucKNiLL, M.D., F.R.S., late 
Lord Chancellor's Visitor of Lunatics. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Cairnes. — Works by J. E. Cairnes, M.A., Emeritus Professor ot 
Political Economy in University College, London. 

ESSAYS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY, THEORETICAL 
and APPLIED. By J. E. Cairnes, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy in University College, London. 8vo. lOf. 6d, 

*• The production of one of the ablest of living economists,** ^Ktke- 
NiBUM. 
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Caimes. — continued. 

POLITICAL ESSAYS. 8vo. lor. 6«/. 

3T4^ Saturday Review says:—** IVe recently expressed our high 
admiratum of the former volume; and thi present one is no less remark' 
able for the qualities of clear statement^ sound logicy and candid treat- 
ment of opponents which were conspicuous in its predecessor, , , , We 
may safely say that none of Mr, MilVs many disciples is a worthier repre- 
sentative of the best qualities of their master than Professor Cairnes,** 

SOME LEADING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
NEWLY EXPOUNDED. 8vo. 14J. 

Contents : — Part /. Value, Part II, Labour and Capital, Part 
III, International Trade, 

** A work which is perhaps the most valuable contribution to the science 
made since the publication^ a quarter of a century since, of Mr, MuTi 
* Principles of Political Economy,^ " — Daily News. 

THE CHARACTER AND LOGICAL METHOD OF POLL 

TICAL ECONOMY. New Edition, enlarged. 8vo. ^s, 6d, 
** These lectures are admirably fitted to correct the slipshod ffeneraliza- 
iions which pass current as the science of Political Economy^* — ^TlMKS. 

Clarke.— EARLY ROMAN LAW. THE REGAL PERIOD 

By E. C. Clarke, M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law 
Lecturer in Law and Regius Professor of Civil Law at Cam* 
bridge. Crown 8vo. 5j. 
** Mr, Clarke has brought together a great mass of valuable matter in 
an accessible form,*' — Saturday REVIEW. 

Cobden (Richard).— SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS OF 

PUBLIC POLICY. By Richard Cobden. Edited by the 
Right Hon. John Bright, M.P., and J. E. Thorold Rogers. 
Popular Edition. 8vo. y. 6d. 

Fawcett. — Works by Henry Fawcett, M.A., M.P., Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, and Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Cambridge : — 

THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE BRITISH 
LABOURER. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fifth Edition, with 
New Chapters on the Depreciation of Silver, etc. Crown 8vo. 

12S. 

The Daily News says: **It forms one of the best introductions to the 
Principles of the science^ and to its practical applications in the problems 
of modern^ and especially of English^ government and society,** 

PAUPERISM : ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. Crown 8vo. 

The ATHJKNiiiUM calls the work **a repertory of interesting and well 
digested information," 
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PaWCett. — continued, 

SPEECHES ON SOME CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS. 8vo. lar. dd, 
" Thev vnll help to educate, not perhaps, parties, but the educators of 
parties^— "Daily News. 

ESSAYS ON POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By 
Professor Fawcett, M.P., and Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett. 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

** They will all repay the perusal of the thinking reader. ^^ — Daily 

News. 

FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION : an Inquiry into the • 
Causes which have retarded the general adoption of Free Trade 
since its introduction into England. Second Edition. 8vo. *js, 6d, 

** No greater service can be rendered to the cause of Free Trade than a 
clear explanation of the principles on which Free Trade rests. Pro- 
fessor Fawcett hcts dofte this in the volume before us with all his habitual 
clearness of thought and expression." — Economist, 

Fawcett (Mrs.) — Works by Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS. WITH QUES- 
TIONS. New Edition. i8mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Daily News calls it *Ulear, compact^ and comprehensive;" and 
the Spectator says, **Mrs. Fawcetfs treatise is perfectly suited to its 
purpose." 

TALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. Crown 8vo. y. 

" TTie idea is a good one, and it is quite wonderful what a mass of 
economic teaching the author manages to compress into a smcdl space... The 
true doctrines of International Trade, Currency, and the ratio between 
Production and Population, are set before us and illustrated in a masterly 
fnannerJ*^ATHEiiM\JM . 

Freeman (E. A.), M.A., D.C.L. — comparative 

POLITICS. Lectures at the Royal Institution, to which is 
added " The Unity of History," being the Rede Lecture delivered 
at Cambridge in 1572. 8vo. 14s. 

** IVe find in Mr. FreematCs new volume the same sound, careful, 
comprehensive qualities which have long ago raised him to so high a place 
amongst historical writers. For historical discipline, then, as it^l as 
historical information^ Mr. Freeman's book is full of value." — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

Goschen. — reports and speeches on local taxa- 

TION. By George J. Goschen, M. p. Royal 8vo. 55. 
* * The volume contains a vast mass of information of the highest value," 
— Athen/eum. 
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Guide to the Unprotected, in Every Day MattenRe- 

laUng to Property and Income. By a Banker's Daughter. 

Fourth Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J. drfl 

''''Many an unprotected femaU will bless the luad which planned and 

the hand which compiled this admirable little manual. . . . TTUs book 

'loas very much wanted, and ii could not Jiave been better doncJ*-^ 

Morning Star. 

Hamilton.— MONEY and value : ''an inquiry into the 
Means and Ends of Economic Production, with an Appendix 
on the Depreciation of Silver and Indian Currency. By Rowland 
Hamilton. 8vo. 12s, 

** The subject is here dealt with in a luminous style, and by presenting 
it from a new point of Tnew in connection with the nature and functions 
ot money, a genuine service has been rendered to commercial science,^'' ^ 
British Quarterly Review. 

HarwOOd.— DISESTABLISHMENT : a Defence of the Principle 
of a National Church. By George Harwood, M. A. 8vo. 121. 

Hill. — Works by Octavia Hill : — 

HOMES OF THE LONDON POOR. Extra fcap^ 8vo. y. dl 
^* She is clear, practical, and definite^'* — Globe. 

OUR COMMON LAND ; and other Short Essays. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 3J. dd. 

Contents: — Our Common IxLnd, District Visiting, A More 

Excellent Way of Charity. A Word on Good Citizenship, Open Spaces. 
Effectual Charity. The Future of our Commons. 

Historicus. — letters ON SOME QUESTIONS OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. Reprinted from the Times, with 
considerable Additions. 8vo. *is. 6d. Also, ADDITIONAL 
LETTERS. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Holland.— THE treaty relations of RUSSIA AND 
TURKEY FROM 1774 TO 1853. A Lecture delivered at Oxford, 
April 1877. By T. E. Holland, D.C.L., Professor of Inter- 
national Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 2J. 

Hughes (Thos.)— THE OLD CHURCH: WHAT SHALL 
WE DO WITH IT? By Thomas Hughes, Q.C. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

Jevons. — ^Works by W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., Professor of 
Political Economy in University College, London. (For other 
Works by the same Author, see Educational and Philo- 
sophical Catalogues.) 
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i^VOns,— continued, 

THE COAL QUESTION : An Inquiry Concerning the Progress 
of the Nation, and the Probable Exhaustion of our Coal Mines. 
Second Edition, revised. 8vo. lor. 6d, 

THE THEORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 8vo. 9J. 

politual 

— Westminster Review. 

PRIMER OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. i8mo. is. 



^* Professor Jevons has done invaluable service by courageously claiming 
^itical economy to be strictly a branch of Applied Mathematics?* 



Laveleye. — primitive PROPERTY. By Emile de 
Laveleye. Translated by G. R. L. Marriott, LL. B^, with an 
Introduction by T. E. Cliffe Leslie, LL.B. Svo. \2s, 

" It is almost impossible to over-estimate the value of the well'digestea 
knowledge which it contains ; it is one of the most learned books that 
have been contributed to the historical department of the literature of 
economic science'^ — ATHENiEUM. 

Leading Cases done into English. By an Apprentice 

OF Lincoln's Inn. Third Edition. Crown Svo. zs. 6d. 

** Here is a rare treat for the lovers of quaint conceits, who in reading 
this charming little book will find enjoyment in the varied metre ami 
graphic language in which the several tales are told, no less than in the 
accurate and pithy rendering of some of our most Jamiliar * Leading 
Cases,* — Saturday Review. 

Macdonell.—THE LAND question, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. By 
John Macdonell, Barrister-at-I^w. Svo. los. Oa, 

Martin.— THE STATESMAN'S YEAR-BOOK: A Statistical 
and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World, 
for the year 1879. By Frederick Martin. Sixteenth Annual 
Publication. Revised after Official Returns. Crown Svo. los, 6d, 

The Statesman's Year-Book is the only work in the English language 
which furnishes a clear and concise account of the actual condition of all 
the States of Europe^ the civilized countries of America^ Asia, and 
Africa, and the British Colonies and Dependencies in all parts of the 
world. The new issue of the work has been revised and corrected, on the 
basis of official reports received direct from the heads of the leading Govern' 
ments of the worlds in reply to letters sent to them by the Editor, Through 
the valuable assistance thus given, it has been possible to collect an amount 
of information, political, statistical, and commercial, of the latest date, and 
of unimpeachable trustworthiness ^ such as no pubUccUion of the, sami 
kind has ever been able to furnish, **As indispensable as Bradsktfw,^.\ — 
Times. . 
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Monahan. — the method of LAW: an Essay on the 

Statement and Arrangement of the Legal Stanilard of Conduct. 

By J. H. MoNAiiAN, Q. C. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

** IVill be found valuable by careful law students wfio have felt the 

importance of gaining clear ideas regarding the relations between the parts 

of the complex organism they have to study. ^* — British Quarterly 

KXVIKW. . 

Paterson.— THE liberty of the subject and the 

LAWS OF ENGLAND KELATING TO THE SECURITY 

OF THE PERSON. Commentaries on. By James Paterson, 

M.A., Barrister at Law, son^etime Commissioner for English and 

Irish Fisheries, etc. Chwper issue. Two Vols, Crown 8vo. 2lj. 

•* Two or three Iwurs^ dipping into these volumes^ not to say reading them 

through^ will give legislators and stump orators a knowledge of the liberty 

of a citizen of their country y in its principles ^ Us fulness y and its modi- 

ficution^ such as they probably in nine rases out of ten never had before,^^ 

—Scotsman. 

Phillimore— PRIVATE LAW AMONG THE ROMANS, 
from the Pandects. By John George Phillimore, Q.C. 8vo. 
i6x. 

Rogers.— COBDEN AND POLITICAL OPINION. By J. E. 
Thorold Rogers. 8vo. ioj. 6</. 
** Will be found most usejul by politicians of every school^ as it forms a 
sort of handbook to Cobden^s teaching"-^ATHEiiJ^UM, 

Stephen (C. E.)— THE SERVICE OF the POOR; 
Being an Inquiry into the Reasons for and against the Establish- 
ment of Religious Sisterhoods for Charitable Purposes. By 
Caroline Emilia Stephe;n. Ciouti 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
** The ablest advocate 0/ a better line of work in this direction that ive 

have ever seen." — Examiner. 

Stephen. — Works by Sir James F, Stepuen, K.C.S.I., Q.C. 
A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. Third Edition 
with New Preface. Crown 8vo. (xs. 

A DIGEST OF THE CRIMINAL LAW. (Crimes and 
Punishments.) 8vo. i6s. 

** IVe feel sure that any person of ordinary intelligefice who had never 
looked into a law-book in his life might, by a few clays' careful study oj 
this volume^ obtain a ^lore accurate understanding of the criminal law, 
a more perfect conception of its different bearings a more thorough 
ami hitelligent insight into its snares and pitfalls, than an ordinary 
practitioner cctn boast of after years of study of the ordinary text' 
books and practical experience of tlie Courts unassisted by any competent 
guide.^* — Saturday Review. 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CRIMINAL LAW OF ENG- 
LAND. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. {N'ew edition in the press. 
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StubbS.— VILLAGE POLITICS. Addresses and Sermons on 
the Labour Question. By C. W. Stubbs, M.A., Vicar of 
Granborough, Bucks. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J. dii, 

Thornton. — Works by W. T. Thornton, CB., Secretary for 
Public Works in the India Office : — 

ON LABOUR : Its Wrongful Claims and Rightful Dues ; Its 
Actual Present and Possible Future. Second Edition, revised, 
8vo. 14X. ■ 

A PLEA FOR PEASANT PROPRIETORS : With the Outlines 
of a Plan for their Establishment in Ireland. New Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo. ^s, 6d. 

INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS AND COGNATE INDIAN 
TOPICS. With Map of Indian Railways. Crown 8vo. 8j. 6d, 

Walker. — Works by F. A. Walker, M.A., Ph.D., Professor pf .^; 
Political Economy and History, Yale College : — ».'■'*'. 

THE WAGES QUESTION. A Treatise on Wages and tHe 
Wages Class. 8vo. 14^. 

MONEY. 8vo. idf. 

** It is painstakings laborious y and states the question in a dear aifd 
very intelligible form. . . . The volume possesses a great value as a ^mr^ 
of encyclopcedia of knowledge on the subject T — Economist. *y WrJ 

Work .about the Five Dials. With^ an Introductofy 

Note by Thomas Carlylk. Crown 8vo. 6^. 
*M book which abounds with wise and practical suggestions:' -^Vkll 
Mall Gazette. 



WORKS CONNECTED WITH THE SCIENCE 
OR THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 

Abbott.— A SHAKESPERIAN GRAMMAR : An Attempt to 
illustrate some of the Diflferences between Elizabethan and Modern 
English. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D., Head Master of the 
City of London School. New and Enlarged Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 6s, 
" Valuable not only as an aid to the critical study of Shakespeare, 

but as tending to familiarize the reader with Elizabethan English in 

general.*'— ATHE^MVyi. 

Besant.— STUDIES IN EARLY FRENCH POETRY. By 
Walter Besant, M.A. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d, 
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Breymann. — a FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED ON PHILO- 
LOGICAL PRINCIPLES. By Hermann Breymann, Ph.D., 
Professor of Philology in the University of Munich late Lecturer 
on French Language and Literature at Owens College, Man- 
chester. Extra leap. 8vo. 4J. 6d, 
** IVe dismiss the work with every feeling of satisfaction. It cannot 
fml to be taken into use by ail schools which endeavour to make the study 
of French a means towards the higher culture" — Educational Times. 

Ellis.— PRACTrCAL HINTS ON THE QUANTITATIVE 
PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN, FOR THE USE OF 
CLASSICAL TEACHERS AND LINGUISTS. By A. J. 
Ellis, B.A., F.R.S., &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. \s, dd, 

Fleay. — a Shakespeare manual. By the Rev. f. g. 

Fleay, M.A., Head Master of Skipton Grammar School. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6(/. 

Goodwin.— SYNTAX OF THE GREEK MOODS AND 
TENSES. By W. W. Goodwin, Professor of Greek Literature 
in Harvard University. New Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. td, 

Hadley.— ESSAYS philological and critical 

Selected from the Papers of James Hadley, LL.D., Professor of 
Greek in Vol^ College, &c. 8vo. i6j. 

Hales.— LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes, Philo- 
logical and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching ol 
English. Chiefly for use in Schools. Edited by J. W. Hales, 
M. A., Professor of English Literature at King's College, London, 
&c. &c Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4?. 6^. 

Helfenstein (James).— a COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 

OF THE TEUTONIC LANGUAGES : Being at the same 
time a Historical Grammar of the English Language, and com- 
prising Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Early English, Modem English, 
Icelandic (Old Norse), Danish, Swedish, Old High German, 
Middle High German, Modem German, Old Saxon, Old Frisian, 
and Dutch. By James Helfenstein, Ph.D. 8vo. 18^. 

Masson (Gustave).— a compendious dictionary 

OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE (French-English and English- 
French). Followed by a List of the Principal Diverging Deriva- 
tions, and preceded by Chronological and Historical Tables. By 
Gustave Masson, Assistant-Master and Librarian, Harrow 
School. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. Half-bound. 6j. 
**^ book which any student ^ whatever may be the degree of his ad- 
vancement in the lam^uagCf would do well to have on the table close at 
hand while he is readtng "-Satvrhay Review. 
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Mayor.— A bibliographical clue to latin lite- 
rature. Edited after Dr. E. Hubner. With large Additions 
by John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d, 

** An extremely useful volume that should be in the hands of all 
scholars, "— Athen^um. 

Morris* — Works by the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D., Member 
of the Council of the Philol. Soc, Lecturer on English Language 
and Literature in King's College School, Editor of *' Specimens 
of Early English," etc., etc. : — 

historical outlines of ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, 
comprising Chapters on the History and Development of 
the Language, and on Word-formation. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. 6s, 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, containing Accidence and Word-formation. Third 
Edition. iSmo. 2s. 6d, 

Oliphant.— THE old and middle English. By 

T. L. Kington Oliphant, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, 
A New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, of ** The Sources 
of Standard English. Extra fcap. 8vo. 9^. 

** Mr. Oliphant' s book is^ to our mind^ one of the ablest and most 
scholarly contributions to our standard English we have seen for many 
v/arj."— School Board Chronicle. ** The book comes nearer to a 
history of the English language than anything we have seen since such a 
history could be written, without confusion and contradictions^* — 
Saturday Review. 

Pcile (John, M.A.)— AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK 
AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By John Peile, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge. Third 
and revised Edition. Crown 8vo. icj. 6d. 

**The book may be accepted as a very valuable contribution to the 
science of language." — Saturday Review. 

Philology.— THE JOURNAL OF SACRED AND CLAS- 
SICAL PHILOLOGY. Four Vols. 8vo. 12s. 6d. each. 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. New Series. Edited by 
John E. B. Mayor, M.A., and W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 
4f. 6d. (Half-yearly.) 
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Roby (H. J.)— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, 
FROM PLAUTUS TO SUETONIUS. By Henry John 
Roby, M.A., late Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. 
In Two Parts. Second Edition. Part I. containing : — Book I. 
Sounds. Book II. Inflexions. Book III. Word Formation. Ap- 
pendices. Crown 8vo. %s. 6d. Part II. — Syntax, Prepositions, 
&C. Crown 8vo. lOJ. 6d, 

'*T^e book is marked by the clear and practical insight of a master in 
his art. It is a book which would do honour to any country. ^^ — 
ATHENiCUM. ** Brings before the student in a methodical form the best 
results of modem philology bearing on the Latin language, " — Scotsman. 

Schmidt.— THE rythmic and metric OF THE 
CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. To which are added, the Lyric 
Parts of the "Medea" of Euripides and the "Antigone" of 
Sophocles J with Rhythmical Scheme and Commentary. By 
Dr. J. H. Schmidt. Translated from the German by J. W. 
White, D.D. 8vo. los, 6d. 

Taylor. — Works by the Rev. Isaac Taylor, M.A.: — 

ETRUSCAN RESEARCHES. With Woodcuts. 8vo. 14J. 

The Times says: — " The learning and industry displayed in this 
volume deserve the most cordial recognition. The ultimate verdict of 
scietke we shall not attempt to anticipate ; but we can safely say this^ thai 
it is a learned book which the unlearned can enjoy, and that in the de- 
scriptions of the tomb-builders^ as well cts in the marnellous coincidences 
and unexpected analogies brought together by the author, readers of everv 
grade may take delight as well as philosophers and scholars,^"* 

WORDS AND PLACES ; or. Etymological Illustrations of 
History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rev. Isaac Taylor. 
Third Edition, revised and compressed. With Maps. Globe 
8vo. 6s. 

Trench. — Works by R. Chenevix Trench, D.D., Archbishop 01 
Dublin. (For other Works by the same Author, see Theological 
Catalogue.) 

SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Eighth Edition, 
enlarged. 8vo. cloth. 12s. 

*^IIe isy*^ the Athenaeum says, **a guide in this department oj 
knowledge to whom his readers may entrust themselves with confidence." 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Lectures Addressed (originally) 
to the Pupils at the Diocesan Training Scnool, Winchester. 
Seventeenth Edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. Tenth Edition, revised 
and improved. Fcap. 8vo. $s. 
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Tre n Ch — cofUinued, 

A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS USED 
FORMERLY IN SENSES DIFFERENT FROM THEIR 
PRESENT. Fourth Edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vq. 4J. 

Whitney.— A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. By 
W. D. Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and Instructor in Modem 
Languages in Yale College. Crown 8vo. dr. 

*• After careful examination we are inclined to pronounce it thi best 
grammar of modern language we have ever j«w."-»^Scotsman, 

Whitney and Edgren.—A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN 

AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with Notation of Correspon- 
dences and Brief Etymologies. By Professor W, D. Whitn^y,^ 
assisted by A, H. Edgren. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d. ^ 

The GERMAN-ENGLISH Part may be had separately. Price 5j. 

Yonge.— HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN NAMES. By Char- 
lotte M. YoNGE, Author of "The Heir of Rcdclyfre.** 
Cheaper Edition. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. I a*. 
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